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FOREWORD 


Tue Forty-ninth Annual Meeting of the American Academy was held in Phila- 
delphia on April 13 and 14, 1945. The tone of the meeting was subdued by the 
death, on April 12, of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, and was colored by antici- 
pation of the United Nations Conference on International Organization which was 
to convene at San Francisco on April 25. 

The present volume’ contains the addresses delivered at the meeting. 

THORSTEN SELLIN 


' "A 
\ 
New Tools for Peaceful Settlernent’ cy } 


By Saran WAMBAUCH 


NCE ‘again, as in 1919, we look 


forward to a new world, a world - 


free from war and from the countless 
evils which war brings. The path which 
we are choosing—inevitably choosing— 
is the one on which in 1920 we refused 
to set our feet. This time we dare not 
and we must not fail to contribute our 
strength to organized society, in full 
co-operation. 

Had the United States been a mem- 
ber of the first League of Nations, had 
we not remained neutral, claiming the 
right to trade with the aggressor as well 
as with the victim, I, for one, am con- 
vinced by close observation at Geneva, 
and particularly during the early years, 
that the League would have been able to 
stop the Axis in its infancy. The fact 
that now we are apparently determined 
to enter the new League and to give it 
not only co-operation but leadership 
brings hope that the new organization, 
built on the foundations of the old, will 
succeed in the great adventure of es- 
tablishing permanent peace. 

In fixing the provisions of the peace 
the United Nations—and by this I mean 
the small states as well as the large— 
will find themselves heir to rich re- 
sources opened to them by the experi- 
ence in the art of international co-op- 
eration gained by the League in the 
course of those years. The League of 
Nations could not prevent the Second 
World War, it is true, but it did pre- 
vent a number of minor wars, and it 
scored a great number of other impor- 
tant successes, even in political matters. 
The League achieved these through a 
new technique of peaceful settlement 
which should mean a most valuable con- 
tribution to political science. Possess- 
ing some fifty-six members, small states 
as well as great powers, frém all conti- 
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nents, it was able to entrust its many 
delicate pieces of work-—inquiry, super- 
vision, and administration—to the citi- 
zens of states not selfishly concerned in 
the outcome. It was this settled policy 
of appointing nonpartisahs that en- 
abled it to fashion new tools for peace- 
ful settlement and to polish old ones to 
such a point of efficiency that they 
might well be called new. 

Two of these tools are of especial in- 
terest today, for they offer solutions for 
two problems of territorial adjustment 
which will be necessary for permanent 
peace. The first is the international 
supervision of the exchange of popula- 
tions; the second, the international civil 
administration—temporary or perma- 
nent—of special areas. 


Drastic ACTION NECESSARY 


To move any population or to cut any 
area and its people from the country to 
which they feel that they rightfully be- 
long, inevitably offends the citizens of 
the democracies, for the principle of 
self-determination lies at the very basis 
of our thinking. But in this stern 
world, where justice does not yet have 
force behind it, even those most de- 
voted to the principle of self-deter- 
mination, and I am surely one of them, 
must recognize that there is a higher 
right which should prevail—the right of 
organized society to take the measures 
which its members are agreed are neces- 
sary to maintain the peace for the wel- 
fare of the whole. In municipal law 
the state enjoys the right of eminent 
domain. Should not organized society 
possess in some degree the same re- 


. source? 


We have learned to our cost that, at 
least in the abstract, the theories of the. 
geopoliticians are sound. There are in- 
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deed special areas in the world which 
intimately affect world peace and can- 
not be rendered safe by a mere tempo- 
rary Allied occupation. In Europe there 
are, for instance, Danzig and East Prus- 
sia and, on the west of Germany, the 
Rhineland, the Ruhr, and the Saar. To 
cut these key areas from Germany 
permanently would be a Draconic meas- 
ure. Nevertheless, it would seem to 
be the part of wisdom if we are to 
weaken adequately the war potential 
of the Reich and so protect world peace. 


Tre CASE or East PRUSSIA 


On the eastern side of Germany it is 
apparently decided, and I think wisely 
decided, that East Prussia shall be re- 
moved from the sovereignty of the Reich 
and divided between Russia and Poland, 
even though the population, of some 
two million and over, is overwhelmingly 
German. There are, no doubt, some 
Lithuanians in the part to be absorbed, 
together with Lithuania, by the Soviet 
Union, ‘but the number of Lithuanians 
is at best small, and surely there are no 
Russians. In the west of East Prussia 
there is an inconsiderable area which 
for three centuries before the First 
Partition was a part of Poland, but un- 
der Prussian rule there have been few 
intellectuals left to keep alive Polish 
feeling. The vote for the Polish Party 
in the German Reichstag in 1912 was 
only 35 per cent of the total vote in 
this small area, and in the plebiscite in 
1920 the vote for Poland was only a 
little over 7 per cent. The District of 
Allenstein, which forms the southeast 
part of East Prussia, was for many cen- 
turies under Polish suzerainty, but the 
rule was Prussian. Many still speak a 
Polish dialect, but except in the town 
of Allenstein they are Protestant, not 


Catholic, and so never suffered from 


Bismarck’s Kulturkampf. Only 12 per 
cent of the voters in this area voted in 
1912 for the Polish Party, and in the 


1920 plebiscite the vote for Poland was 
very small indeed. It is true that the 
number might have been larger had the 
Red Army not been at that moment at 
the gates of Warsaw, but theré can be 
no question that the great mass is Ger- 
man and there can be no prospect what- 
ever that they will be loyal citizens of 
either Poland or Russia. 

The only hope, then, of tranquil ad- 
ministration is to force the Germans to 
migrate and to replace them by Poles 
in the Polish part and Russians in the 
part to go to Russia. There will also 
be the Sudetendeutsch who will be 
forced to leave Czechoslovakia. 


FORCED MIGRATION 


Forced migrations are a sorrowful -- 


part of our long human experience. 
Except for the Exodus, a migration 
which, even under divine guidance, took 
forty years for the survivors to reach 
Canaan, forced migrations are associ- 
ated in our minds with some of the 
greatest cruelty and suffering visited by 
man on man. Hitler, with his merci- 
less forced migration of millions of his 
victims under every condition of ex- 
treme cruelty planned with the deliber- 
ate intent that they should perish, has 
made it more possible for us today to 
contemplate the moving of a large 
number of Germans from East Prussia 
to the Reich. Yet, even though the 
Germans showed no pity for their vic- 
tims, our Christian conscience demands 
that the moving be done as mercifully 
as possible, and with the intent that all 
shall survive. 
Fortunately we know that the in- 
evitable suffering can be largely miti- 
gated by the international safeguards 
worked out by the League of Nations 


in the exchange and resettlement of. 
-minorities—Bulgarians and Greeks, and 


Greeks and Turks—shortly after the 
First World War under the Conven- 
tions of Neuilly and Lausanne. 
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In both cases the exchange was ef- 
fected under mixed commissions on 
which the League appointed as its rep- 
resentatives men not from any of the 
great European powers but from small 
states far removed from the issue. To 
the Greco-Bulgarian Commission it ap- 
pointed citizens of Belgium and New 
Zealand; to the Greco-Turkish Commis- 
sion, citizens of Sweden, Spain, and 
Denmark, eventually replaced by others 
from Norway, Denmark, and Chile. 

The two exchanges together affected 
about two million people. They proved 
so salutary for the relations between 
Greece and Bulgaria and Greece and 
Turkey, and the resettlement in Bul- 
garia and Greece, again with the aid of 
League commissions, so greatly bene- 
fited health, agriculture, and industry in 
both countries, that the tool may in- 
deed prove to be a useful one for deal- 
ing with the problem of East Prussia. 

The experience of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion in the moving of many millions of 
eager refugees back to their own homes 
- will be of the greatest value in the proj- 
ect of forced migration and resettlement. 


THe WESTERN SECTIONS 


Let us turn now to the Rhineland, 
the Saar, and the Ruhr, regarding which 
no final decision has apparently been 

_ taken by the “Big Three.” Evidently 
there is no plan, even among the French, 
to annex this mass of undiluted Ger- 
mans to France, for it is obvious that 
this would be a grave danger to France 
and to peace. Nor would an independ- 
ent state be a sound solution. We 
have, however, another, more modern, 
resource—the device of a permanent in- 
ternational administration by a civil 
Governing Commission appointed by 
the Council of the new League. This, 
accompanied by whatever may be neces- 
sary of international military occupa- 
tion, would afford the peace-loving 


states the opportunity to cut the coal 
mines and the steel works from the 
Reich, which has made such intolerable 
use of them for war, and yet to main- 
tain the industrial web of the Continent. 
The United Nations also would be able 
to control education, trade, policing, 
and all the other manifold activities of 
life which have been so poisoned by 
the Germans with militarism that they 
have been a repeated menace to the 
world. Only by control of the police 
may we hope to prevent the politi- 
cal murders which will doubtless be 
planned. It is true, as a recent Brook- 
ings publication has warned us, that if 
an independent Rhineland state were 
left to operate freely as a part of 
the continental economic system, there 
would be nothing to prevent the ac- 
cumulations by Germany of vast stock- 
piles from Rhineland sources. How- 
ever, to place the area under interna- 
tional administration would remove this 
danger, for the Governing Commission 
would be in position to regulate exports. 
So, too, it seems unnecessary to worry 
over the fact that limitations of output 
to the needs of peace would so reduce 
the volume that the wartime population 
could not be maintained, for this in any 
case will be the consequence of Allied 
prevention of German rearmament. 


Tue SAAR COMMISSION 


By good fortune, though we seem not 
to be aware of it, we already have, in 
the experience of the Saar Territory 
set up by the Treaty of Versailles, a 
precedent and a pattern for interna- 
tional administration of an industrial 
area. For the Saar, it would mean a 
return to the political regime under 
which it lived from 1920 to 1935, and 
lived far better than its neighbors. This 
was due in large part to its free trade 
with France and practically free trade 
with Germany, but this arrangement 
also could be re-established. 
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The administration of the Saar Terri- 
tory by a Governing Commission ap- 
pointed by the League of Nations was 
successful in everything except popu- 
larity with the inhabitants. This un- 
popularity was inevitable. These peo- 
ple, almost entirely German, were under 
a constant stream of propaganda from 
the Saar leaders—political, labor, press, 
and chambers of commerce—all aided 
by subsidies from Berlin, while from 
the Reich came also constant diatribes 
against the Commission, in print, on 
the radio, and by lecturers visiting the 
Territory to speak, ostensibly, on Ger- 
man history, culture, and art. All this 
was aimed at fanning to a higher flame 
the hatred against the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and so preventing any vote 
whatever for the maintenance of the 
League regime in the plebiscite fixed by 
the treaty for 1935. If the League 
Governing Commission could achieve 
success in spite of this fifteen-year cam- 
paign against it, hampered in the early 
years by serious inflation first in Ger- 
many and then in France, and later by 
the great burden of world depression, 
surely we may hope that a similar ad- 
ministration of a larger area may be 
equally successful, especially as no 
plebiscite is intended. 

The special administration for the 
Saar coal and industrial basin was pro- 
vided by the Treaty of Versailles in or- 
der to enable France to exploit the coal 
mines as part reparation for the gutting 
of the French mines and the destruction 
of French industries by the German 
Army during the First World War. At 
the end of this Second World War 
France will be in even greater need of 
special rights to coal and reconstruction, 
and Belgium and the Netherlands also 
must have aid. For this purpose, as 
well as for the sake of peace, the Saar 
should be returned to a regime which 
we may well regret it ever chose to 
abandon, and the regime should be ex- 


tended over the Ruhr and the Rhine- 
land. There could be three interna- 
tional Governing Commissions, or, far 
better, the Ruhr and the Rhineland 
might be united with the Saar in one 
continuous political and economic unit, 
with one international Governing Com- 
mission over all, appointed annually by 
the Council of the new League. 


STRUCTURE OF THE COMMISSION 


Under the Treaty of Versailles the 
Saar Governing Commission took the 
place of the governments of the Reich, 
Prussia, and Bavaria. The five mem- 
bers of the Commission divided among 
themselves the public services—Foreign 
Affairs, Interior, Commerce, Industry, 
Labor, Finances, Mines, Agriculture, 
Health, Charity and Social Insurance, 
Public Works, Railroads, Telephone and 
Telegraph, Education, Justice, and Re- . 
ligious Matters. Several Commissioners 
took three or four apiece and one took 
six. The Saar, however, covered only 
730 square miles and contained in 
round numbers only 800,000 inhabit- 
ants. For the much larger area of the 
Saar, the Ruhr, and the Rhineland, 
there would have to be ten members at 
least, and probably more, on the Gov- 
erning Commission. In any case there 
should be enough to afford one to head 
each of the more important public serv- 
ices: It was a source of strength to the 
Saar Commission that the three mem- 
bers not French or British were from 
small states, sufficiently remote to be 
unconcerned as to the result of the 
plebiscite. 

Each member of the Saar Commis- 
sion brought in from outside the area, 
and placed over each of the public 
services under him, his own expert di- 
rector and several assistants. It had 
been hoped at Paris that all the lower 
state officials, all of them appointees of 
the Bavarian or Prussian government, 
could be replaced at once by natives of 
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the area; but the Commission quickly 
found that there were not enough quali- 
fied Saarlanders for this to be possible. 
Consequently almost all the former 
officials were kept in office, after taking 
an oath of loyalty to the Commission. 
In the beginning they struck against 
the oath and the placing over them of 
foreign directors, but the Commission 
met this with a firm hand, and the 
officials took the oath and thereafter 
fulfilled their duties with propriety 
throughout the thirteen years until the 
advent of Hitler to power in the Reich. 
‘Even after that, most of them remained 
loyal to their oath, though a number 
succumbed, either from fear of black- 
listing in the Reich and of pressure and 
intimidation from the Hitler organiza- 
tions (the S.A. though illegal was spread 
throughout the Saar, and the Ordnungs- 
dienst was very active) or from a real 
enthusiasm for Hitler. 

Today no doubt the German officials 
appointed by the Nazi regime would 
have to be removed, but the former 
ones could be used to replace them to a 
considerable extent. Some posts, how- 
ever, should be filled by qualified non- 
Germans brought in by the Governing 
Commission. In particular, the Ober- 
prasident of each province, the Regier- 
ungsprésidenten, and all the Landräte, 
who hold the key position in the 
Kreise—the most important subdivi- 
sions for local administration in Prus- 
sia—should be replaced at once by 
appointees of the United Nations, pref- 
erably from among their own citizens. 
The lower key police officials should be 
replaced also. 


Tue LEGAL SETUP 


As was done in the Saar by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, the local courts must be 
cut off from the higher courts in the 
Reich and a new international supreme 
court and courts of appeal must be set 


up, composed of judges carefully se- 
lected from among the most nonparti- 
san of the United Nations. In this 
case the courts must be permanent. 
Also, as in the Saar, the Commission 
should establish a representative as- 
sembly to be consulted on all proposed 
changes in existing laws. In spite of 
the fact that they had no representative 
government during the Hitler regime, 
the inhabitants would bitterly resent 
the fact that this assembly would have 
no power of initiative or of veto. 
Nevertheless, this weakness is inevi- 
table. To give such powers to the in- 
habitants who, both spontaneously and 
because of propaganda, for years would 
no doubt resent the very existence of 
the regime, would be to reduce dan- 
gerously the authority of the Govern- 
ing Commission. 

There must, obviously, be a check on 
the Commission, but this would come 
from the constant supervision of the 
new League Council. The Commission 
should make quarterly reports to the 
League as did the Saar Governing 
Commission, and these reports should 
be scrutinized with meticulous care by 
the Section of the League Secretariat 
set up for the purpose. The Chief of 
Section and the Members of Section 
should have had thorough training and 
experience in law, in finance, in the 
problems of heavy and light industry, 
and in European cartels. While the 
new League Council, like the old, 
should not intervene except in cases of 
major importance, it should obviously 
be in closest touch with the Commis- 
sion, or the inhabitants of the interna- 
tional area would feel abandoned and 
would be swept by fear of annexation 
or oppression. 

Through the years the international 
Governing Commission would consist of 
men, and perhaps women, of many 
countries, with diverse political and so- 
cial backgrounds. For this reason the 
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Commission must have, to guide it, 
carefully formulated rules going into 
such detail as to leave as little oppor- 
tunity as possible for improvisation and 
for disagreement. 
absence of friction between the mem- 
bers of the Saar Governing Commission 
and the surprising smoothness of its 
working were due, in the opinion of 
Sir Geoffrey Knox, its last President, to 
the detailed Saar Statute in the Treaty 
of Versailles and to the supplementary 
directions drawn up by the League 
Council at its first meeting. 


A WORKABLE PLAN 


The chief obstacle to our successful 
working of this new-tool for the main- 


The extraordinary _ 


tenance of peace would be the guilty 
conscience of the democracies over the 
withholding of self-determination from 
the inhabitants. It was our thought- 
less sense of guilt that enabled Hitler 
to secure a free hand in Austria and 
in Czechoslovakia. The results should 
give us a still guiltier conscience. 
Here, then, are two tools for the use 
of the United Nations in dealing with 
the areas mentioned above or with other 
special areas. If the decision to use 
them is arrived at by considered judg- 
ment, if the commissioners appointed 


` are chosen as far as is politically pos- 


sible from disinterested states, these 
tools will be well fitted to serve the 
cause of future peace. 
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America’s Second Chance 


By Emity Tart Douetas 


HAT the United States accom- 

plishes during the coming months 
will be the ‘test of our generation. We 
„have been given a second chance, a 
reprieve in which to lay the founda- 
tions for peace. 

In a spiritual sense we are back 
where we were a quarter of a century 
ago, At the close of the last war, 
also, the people of the country favored 
collective security. Thirty-two legisla- 
tures endorsed a League of Nations, 
.thirty-four governors did the same, and 
most of the press supported the League, 
with or without amendments, as did 80 
per cent of the clergy and organized, 
church groups: Only sixteen of the 
ninety-six Senators took a definite stand 
against our entrance into the League. 
Public opinion was in fact so strongly 
in favor of the League that its chief op- 
ponent, Senator Lodge, never dared say 
he was against it. Senator Watson of 
Indiana tells of an interview he had 
with Lodge at that time. Watson con- 
fided that he believed that 80 per cent 
of the people favored the League and 
he saw no way to defeat it. Lodge re- 
plied: “I do not propose to try to beat 
it by direct frontal attack but by the 
indirect method of reservations.” He 
then explained how the Senate could 
debate each point, confuse the issue, 
frighten the public, and the League 
would finally bury itself. That is pre- 
cisely what happened. 

It is easy to blame a “little group of 
willful men” for our failure to enter the 
League of Nations a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, but the initial victory of the 
isolationists need not have been perma- 
nent. In the following twenty-five years 
our country held repeated elections and 
could have reversed the decision of 
Senator Lodge and his friends. But 


after this first defeat of the League, 
the public grew confused. Besides, 
Americans had grown tired of crusading. 
The moral fervor of the Wilsonian era 
had passed and the people were con- 
tent to accept. “normalcy,” a period of 
speakeasies, Teapot Dore scandals, 
and “splendid isolation.” 


History Must Nor Repeat ITSELF 


There are the same number of irrec- 
oncilables today who will try to confuse 
the issue concerning collective security. 
If the people care enough, however, 
this time they will have their way. 
Today we have certain advantages over 
the past. The new organization will be 
independent of the treaties to be im- 
posed on our enemies. Likewise, the 


policing of the foe after the armistice 


is to’ be undertaken by different agen- 
cies. This frees the long-term peace 
organization of heavy handicaps. The 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals do not deal 
with the terms of unconditional sur- 
render. 

Also in contrast with the old League, 
the new organization looks with favor 
upon regional arrangements such as the 
inter-American system. These arrange- 
ments can complement the purposes of 
the world organization, provide healthy 
autonomy, and even be used by special 
authorization to enforce the decisions 
of the Security Council. 

We shall not make the same mistake 
as formerly, but there may be new pit- 
falls. For instance, we may go along 
on political co-operation but refuse to 
do so in other fields, It has been said 
that the peace structure is an arch sup- 
ported by two columns, one political 
and the other economic. The Bretton 
Woods agreements for establishing or- 
der in the economic and financial fields 
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are as important as the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals; but some people can- 
not see the Woods for the Oaks! 

Last time the fear of impairing our 
national sovereignty was the chief argu- 
ment against our entrance into the 
League of Nations. Perhaps this time 
the main cry is social justice. It is 
claimed that thé Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals sanction a double standard of 
justice, harsh for little powers and 
lenient for the great. This is not quite 
true however, for a big power involved 
in a dispute would not be allowed to 
veto the moral judgment of the Security 
Council. Personally, however, I would 
go further and favor a change in the 
voting plan on procedural matters so 
that a simple majority of all nations 
could determine whether or not a dis- 
pute should be investigated. This 
would mean that all nations stood 
equal before the moral judgment of 
the world. I believe that this would 
strengthen their faith in the organiza- 
tion. They would feel that a cause 
could at least be “aired” before the 
tribunal of the world. 


THE Use or Force 


Enforcement, on the other hand, is 
a practical matter. The great nations 
provide the police force, and will do so 
only with the right of veto. For the 
present we must frankly accept the fact 
that those nations with the resources 
and ability to keep the peace must 
have the responsibility as well as the 
power to do so. While these big powers 
agree, they can prevent another world 
war; if they disagree on a major mat- 
ter, World War Three starts no matter 
how the charter reads. 

Second only to the question of equity 
between nations has been the issue of 
the use of force, and its constitution- 
ality. Since Congress alone declares 
war, it is argued that our forces could 
not be used by the Security Council 


without a vote of Congress. Certainly 
congressional power over both the purse 
and the sword has been democracy’s 
bulwark against tyranny. On the other 
hand, if each case coming to the Se- 
curity Council must first be referred to 
the United States Congress before our 
delegate on the Council may act, the 


-effectiveness of the police force would 


be imperiled. That, in fact, has al- 
ready proved to be the strength of the 
totalitarians as against the democracies, 
If we are not to lose the reality of free- 


dom in preserving certain forms of it, _ 


we must resolve this dilemma. 
Fortunately, both tradition and good ' 
sense give an answer. Seventy-seven 
times in American history our troops 
have operated beyond our borders with- 
out any declaration of war by Congress. 
This has followed from the President’s 
constitutional duty to defend the in- 
tegrity of the Nation. Among the well- 
known cases when Marines or other 
forces were so used are those of the 
suppression of the Barbary pirates, the 


Boxer episode of 1900, and the numer- © 


ous actions in the Caribbean. 

Use of small numbers of American 
forces delegated in advance by Con- 
gress for joint action under the Security 
Council would be in the nature of police 
work rather than actual war. Within 
our country, to point a parallel, police 
are available for suppressing local crime, 
but the militia or Army can be called 
in only after approval by national or 
state authorities. Students of interna- 
tional law such as John W. Davis, 
Philip Jessup, James Shotwell, and 
Quincy Wright have signed a joint- 
opinion that this collaboration with the 
Security Council is consistent with our 
Constitution. According to interna- 
tional law, moreover, the use of such a 
police force by the Council would not 
be “war” but an authorized penalty ex- 
ercised against lawbreakers. To clarify 
our right to join in such a police force, 


y 


» 
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the office of United States Delegate to 
the Security Council can be created by 
Congress. The choice of such a dele- 
gate can be made as Congress desires, 
by appointment by the President with 
confirmation by the Senate, by election 
by Congress, or by popular election by 
the whole country. Certainly Congress 
has the right to delegate by a specific 
statute, powers which it would ordi- 
narily exercise itself. 

In cases where the international police 
force was not adequate to deal with the 
trouble in hand, a new situation would 
arise. If the United States were asked 
to send more than its standing quota of 
force, congressional approval would be 
needed and war might be declared. 


TOWARD COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


The American people have always 
feared that international commitments 
would impair our sovereign rights. It 
would be false to say that this is not a 
possibility, but the other great powers 
have the. same fears. Moreover, we 
have learned that when each nation is a 
law to itself, there is international an- 
archy and recurrent bloodletting which 
we can no longer afford. We must find 
a.method by which we can voluntarily 
use our sovereign rights to create col- 
lective security. 

In a measure this was the choice 
which our forefathers faced when they 
created our Republic. At that time the 
several states exercised sovereign rights 
to raise their own armies, establish 
tariff barriers, and coin their own 
money. They hesitated to abandon 
these rights, but the leaders realized 
that the very existence of these states, 
not to mention their prosperous devel- 
opment, depended upon peace, which 
could be built only by their united ef- 
forts. Today, as then, the alternative 
to co-operation is continued conflict, 
and that is too heavy a price to pay. 

In the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, 


mon ‘er, there is no superstate which 
could 1. ose its will upon the United 
States in any major matter. The 
United States, as a permanent member 
of the Council, would always be able to 
veto the use of economic or military 
penalties. As a matter of fact, perfec- 
tionists claim that this point is the great 
flaw in the proposals. They urge that 
justice, swift and adequate, should be 
applied against any offending power, 
whether great or small. Theoretically 
this is correct, but actually the big 
powers, including the United States, 
would probably be too jealous of their 
sovereign rights to enter the organiza- 
tion if they could be coerced. 

While the purpose of the new or- 
ganization is to keep peace, there are 
several answers provided in the or- 
ganization. To stop actual aggression 
there will be a police force, but to pre- 
vent the threat of aggression there will 
also be machinery for peaceful solution 
of conflicts. More than that, there will 
be agencies to build economic, social, 
and humanitarian teamwork among na- 
tions. As these functions enlarge, the 
policeman’s task may decrease. 


STEPS TO BE TAKEN 


There is scope for a great construc- 
tive and imaginative work under the 
Economic and Social Council. In this 
plan, of course, we find provisions for 
such agencies as an International Labor 
Organization, an International Mone- 
tary Fund, an International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, a 
United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization, and others. 

There is another function which has 
received no emphasis as yet and may 
seem like a refinement we have scarcely 
time for at the present. However, it 
can be germinal in shaping the attitude 
of people for peace. Educators of 
vision will be wanted when the guns are 
still. Among the immediate needs will 
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be the rebuilding of the educational sys- 
tem of large sections of Europe, Asia, 
and the Philippines. Famous universi- 
ties, libraries, and museums with age- 
old treasures have been laid waste, while 
the teachers and leaders of thought have 
been liquidated in order to uproot the 
culture of those lands. Not only money, 
but every type of technical co-operation 
will be needed to restore some measure 
of the heritage of these peoples and 
prevent their slipping back into the 
illiterate state to which the Axis doomed 
them. 

Second should come the regeneration 
of Axis youth. Granted that large num- 
bers of these will be immune to new in- 
fluences, a job must be done with the 
present school children. Already, dis- 
tinguished Americans have helped lib- 
eral Italian educators to revise school 
texts—the “delousing of young minds,” 
as this process has been called. Some 
years ago I collected a set of colorful 
Fascist texts, and every page showed 
the perversion of education for the pur- 
pose of creating obedient Fascists. The 
German system was an even harsher 
inoculation with Nazi viruses. The 
most enlightened thought is needed to 
reverse this process. 

Third, work should be done to ad- 
just both the outlook and the skills of 
the physically handicapped. A pool- 
ing of experience and techniques could 
salvage thousands of otherwise wrecked 
lives and release their energies for use- 
ful purposes. To these who have sacri- 


ficed most heavily in our common ef- . 


„fort, the world owes help. 
Fortunately there are plans already 
under way for most of these projects. 


Last spring the Allied ministers of edu- 
cation met in London and planned a 
Permanent Committee on Education 
and Cultural Relations. This commit- 
tee would function under the Economic 
and Social Council of the Dumbarton 
Oaks’ Charter. 

As I have suggested, there are points 
I personally would like to change about 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, but it 
would be impossible to satisfy all peo- 
ples and all nations on all points. 
Washington’ said when he urged ratifi- 
cation of our Constitution: “The Con- 
stitution that is submitted is not free 
from imperfections. As‘a constitutional 
door is opened for future amendments 
and alterations, I think it would be wise 
in the people to accept what is offered 
them.” In the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals also there is a “constitutional 
door” left open for improvements. 

As the new organization develops, 
its authority over the large nations 
should increase. It took a Civil War in 
our country to convince some of our 
states that the Federal Government was 
supreme. If the founding fathers had 
delayed establishing the Republic until 
this principle were fully accepted, there 
would never have been a United States. 
In a vastly more complicated world pic- 
ture, we must start to function in that 
area in which there is agreement, and 
gradually work towards a more perfect 
structure. Continued teamwork among 
the great powers is more important than 
a flawless paper blueprint. If the United 
Nations fall apart after the armistice 
as they did last time, the probability of 
continual friction and ultimate war is 
great. 
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Spring Leaves on Dumbarton Oaks 
By Purr C. Nasa 


UMBARTON OAKS, like the tree 

from which it accidentally re- 
ceived its name, has been hibernating, 
while everyone from sincere statesmen 
to scheming politicians has been study- 
ing its provisions to see on one hand 
how they can be implemented into a 
world organization for the good of man- 
kind, and on the other how each selfish 
wish for prestige and advantage can 
be gained. Clarifications, modifications, 
and additions are being suggested from 
various parts of the world to improve 
the setup. Now, all this germination is 
beginning to stir in our oak tree, and 
the main trunk and the branches will 
soon be almost covered by the leaves of 
springtime as various national delega- 
tions and private organizations seek to 
add refinements to every part of the 
structure. 

The three main branches of Dumbar- 
ton Oaks are, of course, the Security 
Council, the Court, and the Assembly— 
the police system, the legal system, and 
Tennyson’s “Parliament of man.” . 


Tue Court 


While the least spectacular of the 
three, a World Court is certainly of 
vital importance, and Dumbarton Oaks 
leaves us very uncertain as to its fu- 
ture. The development of international 
laws and justice, and complete obedi- 
ence to the principle that legal methods 
shall be substituted for unvarnished 
use of force, are at the heart of any 
permanent peace. 

An important group of American citi- 
zens has suggested that there be added 
to Chapter I, the “Purposes” of the 
United Nations, the phrase “to revital- 
ize and strengthen international law.” 
Senator Vandenberg suggests adding 
the words “to establish justice and pro- 
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mote respect for human rights and free- 
doms.” The Cleveland conference of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ of America called for the “De- 
velopment of International Law,” and 
it is significant that the conference of 
the American states at México, D. F. 
added this same idea. The final text 
of the Act of Chapultepec includes, un- 
der the Dumbarton Oaks suggestions, 
the clause agreed to by all: “(d) The 
desirability of extending the jurisdiction 
and competence of the International 
Tribunal or Court of Justice.” ? 

Dumbarton Oaks proposes either the 
revision of the Statute of the existing 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, or the preparation of a new statute. 
The present Court has a strong tradition 
of excellent work. It would seem fool- 
ish to lose this experience, and it is 
devoutly to be hoped that the present 
Court will be continued. Its jurisdic- 
tion should be strengthened by giving 
the Assembly and the Economic and 
Social Council as well as the Security 
Council the explicit right to ask for ad- 
visory opinions. 

The matter of setting up the new 
Court is under discussion at this mo- 
ment in an official United Nations Con- 
ference at Washington. The United 
States delegation to this Conference is 
said to favor keeping the present Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, 
changing its Statute as may be neces- 
sary under the new conditions. It is 
contemplated that the Court treaty pre- 
pared at this Conference will be a 
companion treaty to the one which will 
come out of the San Francisco Confer- 
ence and that both will be signed by 
the nations at the same time. 


1 New York Times, April 2, 1945. 
2 New York Times, March 5, 1945. 
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But let me repeat that even more im- 
portant than the details of re-establish- 
ing and strengthening the Court itself 
is the fundamental concept that interna- 
tional law is at the foundation of inter- 
national peace. In every possible way 
this concept should be kept at the fore- 
front of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions organization. No one has seen 
this more clearly than Senator Vanden- 
berg, who has made eight recommenda- 
tions for changes in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals, four of which add the 
word “justice,” and one of which seeks 
to prevent “injustice.” 3 


THE ASSEMBLY 


If we include in a study of the As- 
sembly all the other general principles, 
obligations, and responsibilities of the 
. United Nations, omitting only the set- 
tlement of disputes, we find there are 
many important matters not settled at 
Dumbarton Oaks. . 

The world was amazed to hear, on 
March 29 last, that revision was to be 
considered at San Francisco which 
would give Russia and the United 
States three votes each in the Assem- 
bly. Then, on April 3, President Roose- 
velt changed his mind and stated that 
he would support three votes for Rus- 
sia, but would ask only one for the 
United States. Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
vides one vote for each nation in the 
Assembly.* Now this simple formula is 
to be overthrown. I agree that such 
weighted voting would be wise, but why 
limit it to the Soviet Union? Why .not 
extend the principle to all nations? 
Will China be content with one vote? 
The bars are now down for recrimina- 
tions, jockeying, and hard feelings that 
will make much more difficult any agree- 
ment on more important matters. 

I have elsewhere suggested that each 


_ 3 New York Times, April 2, 1945. 
4 Chap. V, Sec. C, Par. 1. 


nation have at least one vote, and that 
nations with more than six million citi- 
zens have an additional vote for each 
additional six million up to a maximum 
of twenty votes for China, Russia, the 
United States, or any other large na- 
tion.” 

Louis Sohn, in the American Political 
Science Review for December 1944, 
gives a carefully worked out plan for 
weighted votes based on population, 
production, and trade. Professor Rudd 
of the University of New Hampshire, in 
one of the university extension pam- 
phlets, gives another plan for balanced 
representation. Both these plans oddly 
enough result in providing more votes 
for the United States than for any other 
nation! 

Assuming that some way will be 
found to compose the differences on 
voting, we may turn to other details 
not yet settled. The Act of Chapul- 
tepec specifies several general fields in 
which the American nations are agreed 
that the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
should be enlarged and strengthened. 
Three of them deal with the general 
organization. Specifically, they recom- 
mend (1) that every attempt be made 
to secure universal membership in the 
United Nations as soon as possible, (2) 
that the purposes of the organization 
and the powers of the Assembly be en- 
larged and strengthened, and (3) that 
machinery be set up so that inter- 
American problems (and thus presum- 
ably other regional problems) can be 
solved in accordance with the regional 
methods and procedures.® 

Everyone will agree with these Pan- 
American proposals, and I present seven 
other more specific new branches that 
our tree needs if it is to grow and flour- 
ish. They are as follows: 

5 An Adventure in World Order (Boston: 


Beacon Press, 1944), p. 45. 
8 New York Times, March 5, 1945. 
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Human rights 


Dumbarton Oaks barely mentions the 
great subject of human rights.” From 
both sides of the Atlantic have come 
strong requests that a commission un- 
der the Economic and Social Council be 
created to sponsor human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. John W. Davis, 
speaking for the American Commission 
for the Study of the Organization of 
Peace, proposed such a commission on 
February 5. The French Government 
has suggested that this principle be 
emphasized in Chapter I, the “Pur- 
poses,” by making Paragraph 3 read 
“to achieve international co-operation 
in the solution of international prob- 
lems and to watch over the respect of 
essential liberties for all, without dis- 
tinction of race, language, and religion.” 
Again, in Chapter VIII, Section A, Para- 
graph 7, which exempts domestic ques- 
tions from the jurisdiction of the United 
Nations, the French would add “unless 
manifest violation of essential liberties 
and rights of men constitutes in itself 
a menace calculated to compromise the 
peace.” 


Cultural relations 


The Charter of the new United Na- 
tions organization will be nothing but a 
meaningless piece of paper unless it is 
implemented by men of good will, the 
leaders in the various countries. These 
leaders in turn will be powerless unless 
supported by the public opinion of the 
multitudes. To develop friendly rela- 
tions and understanding among the peo- 
ples of the earth is supremely important, 
and this problem should be made a ma- 
jor concern in the new Charter. Spe- 
cifically, a cultural commission should 
be added in Paragraph 1, Section D, 
Chapter IX of the, Dumbarton Oaks 
Plan. Such a commission might well 
set up an international office of educa- 

T Chap. IX, Sec. A, Part. 1. 


tion, and in this country there already 
exists an association whose purpose is 
to sponsor such an office. Under these 
agencies perhaps the people of all coun- 
tries may gradually come to see eye to 
eye with one another so that no groups 
will feel called upon to burn the books 
and purge the writers whose points of 
view vary from those of the local 
majority. The American nations at 
México, D. F. also emphasized the need 
for such a commission, recommending 
“(e) the desirability of creating an in- 
ternational agency especially charged 
with promoting intellectual and moral 
co-operation between Nations.” 8 


Dependent peoples 


Dumbarton Oaks does not even men- 
tion dependent peoples. Surely the prin- 
ciple must be affirmed that the well- 
being and development of dependent 
peoples form a sacred trust of civiliza- 
tion. The Assembly should have the 
responsibility of establishing procedures 
and agencies, both general and regional, 
to facilitate the performance of this 
trust. 

Admittedly this subject is charged 
with dynamite. The colonies originally 
under the jurisdiction of the Axis 
powers could easily be assigned to the 
trusteeship of the United Nations; and 
the mandate system of the League 
could, and probably will, be revised and 
extended to include all such colonies. 
The main improvements that need to 
be incorporated into the mandate regu- 
lations are (1) the responsibility of the 
United Nations commission to make 
examinations on the spot, and (2) the 
right of any responsible group in the 
mandated area to petition for such an 
examination. 

All this is reasonably simple, but 
how about the present colonies that be- 
long to the members of the United Na- 
tions—the victors, not the vanquished? 

8 New York Times, March 5 and 6, 1945. 
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The people of Burma, the Netherlands 
East Indies, French Indo-China, and 
others, have aspirations of self-govern- 
ment, but there is little indication that 
Britain, the Netherlands, or France in- 
tends to give them up. And how about 
Hong Kong? Will Britain demand the 
property back? I do not include India 
in this list because Britain has solemnly 
promised to India that she may have 
Dominion status. It is not clear what 
the San Francisco Conference will do 
about these problems. Perhaps nothing, 
except to declare the sacredness of hu- 
man rights everywhere. And perhaps 
this will be enough to encourage the 
mother nations to extend education, help 
industry,. and gradually prepare their 
larger colonies for self-government as 
we have done for the Philippines. 

It was disclosed by our Secretary of 
State, on April 3, that the Yalta agree- 
ment includes a still secret agreement 
on “territorial trusteeships.” This trus- 
teeship structure should be designed to 
permit the placing under it of the ter- 
ritories mandated after the last war, 
certain territories taken from the enemy 
in this war, and also such other terri- 
tories as might voluntarily be placed 
under the trusteeship.° 


Headquarters of the new organization 


So far as is publicly known, nothing 
has yet been done to establish a home 
for the new organization. All things 
considered, it would seem that the pres- 

-ent site of the League of Nations would 
be the best for the new headquarters. 
The present buildings of the League 
and the International Labor Organiza- 
tion are on Swiss soil just west of Lake 
Geneva, overlooking the city of Geneva, 
and giving a beautiful view of Mont 
Blanc ;sixty miles to the east. Just 
back of the League buildings is the 
French border. But certain changes 
are necessary if this land and the build- 
9 New York Times, April 4, 1945. 


ings are to be used. Switzerland has 
always been afraid that the League ac- 
tivities on her soil might endanger her 
neutrality, and the League was never 
able to function with complete freedom 
because of this limitation. There must 
be no limitations this time. Airplanes 
of all nations under direction of the 
Military Staff Committee must be free 
to land and be permanently stationed 
at the headquarters. It is very likely 
that a sizable detachment of warplanes 
should be based there ready for im- 
mediate use. Certainly there must be 
complete freedom of powerful radio 
transmission to every part of the earth. 
Apparently the best solution would 
be for Switzerland and France to cede 
to the United Nations a sizable tract, 
including the site of the present build- 
ing, thus creating a kind of interna- 
tional “District of Columbia,” owned 
not by any one nation but by all the 
nations of the earth. Perhaps the un- 
official but already popular United Na- 
tions flag, white with four red bars rep- 
resenting the Four Freedoms, will soon 
float over the capital of mankind! On 
the other hand, it is quite possible that 
the headquarters of the United Na- 
tions may be established elsewhere—at 
Vienna, or on an island in the Mediter- 
ranean, or at San Francisco. But the 
discouraging thing is that apparently 
no attention is being given to the ne- 
cessity of making a suitable piece of 
land into a truly international spot. 


Successor to the League 


Having mentioned the problem of the 
location of the United Nations head- 
quarters, and having pointed out the 
advantages of the League site, it is evi- 
dently necessary to consider how the 
new organization can take over the 
League property, rights, and functions. 

Many international treaties confer 
rights and responsibilities on the 
League. All treaties must be filed with 


eis a 
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the League before becoming valid, the 
Statute of the Permanent Court signifies 
that the League Assembly and Council 
shall elect the judges, and over the years 
the League has acquired many other 
duties, such as the carrying on of its 
retirement annuities. All this must be 
transferred to the United Nations or- 
ganization. 

Moreover, the League owns very sub- 
stantial property rights. The buildings 
at Geneva, including the two-million- 
dollar Rockefeller library, cost about 
eight million dollars besides the beauti- 
ful interior decorations supplied by the 
various nations. This property should 
go to the United Nations organization. 
And lastly, the League still has about 
one hundred staff members carrying on 
its work. It should seem wise to trans- 
fer all or most of these well-trained per- 
sons to the secretariat of the new or- 
ganization. 

All these are details, but they are im- 
portant details in the orderly establish- 
ment of the new organization and they 
should not be left to haphazard settle- 
ment as an afterthought at the last 
minute. 


Registration and revision of treaties 


I have mentioned that one of the 
League duties is to register and publish 
all treaties between nations. All na- 
tions, even the United States, have been 
following this custom. In fact, it was 
the first League procedure in which our 
country took part. Dumbarton Oaks is 
silent on this point, but it seems very 
wise, almost essential, that the new 
Charter should contain a clause stating 
that the Charter is supreme over all 
treaties which include provisions that 
might seem to be inconsistent with the 
Charter, and that all treaties must be 
registered with, and published by, the 
United Nations organization. There 
can be no place in the new world for 
secret treaties and secret diplomacy. 


Tf treaties are made which later become 
burdensome to one side they must be 
carefully studied, and openly and prop- 
erly denounced—not secretly voided. 
All arrangements among nations must 
be aboveboard and public. 

This procedure is specifically sup- 
ported by the French Government in its 
proposed amendments to Dumbarton 
Oaks published March 15, and by Mr. 
Hoover in his important series of arti- 
cles recently syndicated in many papers. 
His second point is a provision for the 
revision of treaties that have become 
onerous or unfair. Also, Senator Van- 
denberg emphasizes this point strongly 
as. follows: “If the Security Council 
finds that any situation which it shall 
investigate involved injustice to peoples 
concerned, it shall recommend appro- 
priate measures of adjustment, which 
may include revision of treaties and of 
prior international decision.” 1 


Status of organization personnel 


And lastly, so far as the general or- 
ganization is concerned, there should be 
a chapter in the new Charter defining 
the status of the secretariat and mem- 
bers of commissions. Provisions should 
be made for positions in the secretariat 
to be open to ali persons without any 
discrimination on account of sex, re- 
ligion, or race. While reasonable geo- 
graphical distribution should be at- 
tempted, nevertheless competence should 
be the only determining factor in em- 
ployment. It should also be stated that 
members of the secretariat, commis- 
sions, and other United Nations bodies 
should enjoy diplomatic immunity any- 
where in the world when performing 
United Nations business. 


Tue SECURITY COUNCIL 


When we come to consider changes 
and additions in the Security Council 


10 New York Times, March 26, 1945. 
11 New York Times, April 2, 1945. 
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we find four major matters that are 
claiming public attention: one is mem- 
bership, a second is regulation of arma- 
ments, the third is the fitting of special 
treaties into the general enforcement of 
peace, and the fourth is the method of 
voting. The Latin American nations 
are anxious about membership, as are 
all small nations, and the scramble for 
seats on the Security Council may force 
its enlargement. I hope not. The con- 
ference at México, D. F. emphasized 
“the desirability of giving adequate rep- 
resentation to Latin America in the Se- 
curity Council.” 1? Every other regional 
group will see a similar desirability! 
France is the nation which at present 
seems most worried about peace en- 
forcement and security. This has been 
her attitude for thirty years. Who can 
blame her! On March 15 her Govern- 
ment made public amendments which 
she proposed in Dumbarton Oaks. 
They consist mainly of detailed 
strengthening of the enforcement ma- 
chinery, but they deal also with the 
membership of the Council specifying 
that at “least three be chosen . . . that 
will have the means to participate in an 
appreciable degree in the active de- 
fense of the international order.” *° 


Regulation of armament 


The French wish to add to the duties 
of the Military Staff Committee the re- 
sponsibility not only to advise the Coun- 
cil on matters of regulation of arma- 
ments and possible disarmament,™* but 
also to advise on “all measures of con- 
trol that are deemed appropriate.” 15 
This one phrase opens almost limitless 
possibilities. 

Referring again to the series of arti- 
cles on Dumbarton Oaks written by Mr. 
Hoover, he also emphasizes disarma- 


12 New York Times, March 5, 1945. 
18 New York Times, March 16, 1945. 
14 Chap. 8, Sec. B, Par. 9. 

15 New York Times, March 16, 1945, 


ment as his fifth point: “Immediate 
relative disarmament of the United Na- 
tions and the establishment of maxi- 
mum limits of armies, navies and air 
power among them.” 1° I have else- 
where gone even further than this, and 
ventured to suggest a definite over-all 
maximum limit of the armed forces of 
each nation of 400,000 men, or 1 per cent 
of the population, whichever is less." 

It would seem that Dumbarton Oaks 
is altogether too casual on the matter of 
armaments, and is fundamentally wrong 
in leaving the whole subject of regula- 
tion of armaments to a Military Staff 
Committee composed of professional 
army and navy officers. The League 
found it absolutely essential to have the 
major decisions on armaments made by 
civilians in order to have any world re- 
duction whatsoever. Professional mili- 
tary men cannot be expected to recom- 
mend cuts in their armies and navies 
any more than Koussevitzky could be 
expected to recommend cuts in the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra! 

It seems to me imperative that a 
separate civilian armament commission 
be set up to function under the Security 
Council, and that this commission (not 
the Military Staff Committee) have the 
final responsibility to advise on all mat- 
ters of disarmament and regulation of 
armaments. It took eleven years to get 
ready for a general disarmament con- 
ference after the last war. It is de- 
voutly to be hoped that the new ma- 
chinery will work at least as rapidly as 
this, and that the nations will find it 
safe to cut their own armaments gradu- 
ally as they find better protection in the 
United Nations peace enforcement pro- 
visions. 


Economic sanctions 
Provision in the new Charter should 


16 Toledo Times, March 25, 1945, 
17 An Adventure in World Order (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1944), p. 12. 
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be made also for a separate commission 
on economic sanctions to be placed un- 
der the Security Council. Paragraph 3, 
Section B, Chapter VIII of the Dum- 
barton Oaks Plan contemplates the use 
of economic sanctions against an ag- 
gressor, but fails to provide any suitable 
machinery to work out the details. 
When the League undertook to enforce 
economic sanctions against Mussolini in 
1935 it was found to be a most compli- 
cated and difficult business. No prece- 
dents existed, no preparatory work had 
been done. The story of this project is 


an exciting one and should be read by - 


all persons interested.*® 

Provision should be made this time 
for a permanent group of experts to 
study and prepare exactly the steps to 
be taken against any aggressor nation, 
just as an army general staff studies 
armed defense against attack from any 
quarter. The very fact that every gov- 
ernment would realize that economic 
and financial sanctions were ready for 
instant use against it, would make even 
a most powerful nation hesitate before 
committing aggression.7° 


Armed force contingents . 


It is not feasible to put into a brief 
constitution or charter all the details as 
to how any certain principle shall be 
carried out, but there is considerable 
discussion on the method of handling 
the emergency contingents of armed 
forces which each nation will contribute. 
France is anxious for this technique to 
be spelled out—when they shall become 
available, where stationed, and so forth. 
Mr. Hoover makes the interesting sug- 
gestion, in his articles, that United 


18 See World Organization, American Coun- 
cil on Public Affairs, 1942, p. 142; or Survey 
of International Relations, Royal Institute, 
-1935, Vol. II, p. 212. 

18 For a more extended development of this 
argument see An Adventure in World Order, 
op. cit., p. 81, 


States contingents be used only by vote 
of our representative in the Council 
after he has the permission of the Presi- 
dent and a majority of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. That plan seems fairly simple 
and feasible, and I favor it. 


Voting in the Security Council 


The most glaring defect in the whole 
Dumbarton Oaks structure is still the 
method of voting in the Security Coun- 
cil, and the American people have not 
yet realized its significance. 

The Yalta agreement specifies that all 
decisions under Sections A and B of 
Chapter VIII of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Plan must have the affirmative votes of 
all the permanent members, except that, 
under Section A, no member that is 
party to the dispute should be allowed 
to vote. 

This sounds reasonable enough, but 
there is a catch in it! Suppose that a 
great nation is not a party to the dis- 
pute but is interested on behalf of a 
satellite small nation. In such a case 
it has a veto power not only over action 
but even over discussion of a dispute. 
The “action” of the Security Council is 
in Section B; the “discussion” is in Sec- 
tion A. As now planned, not only Sec- 
tion B but also Section A requires the 
vote of all the permanent members con- 
cerning a dispute in which they are not 
directly implicated. 

For instance, if Greece and Bulgaria 
were in a dispute, and if Great Britain 


- wished to protect Greece from any em- 


barrassment, Great Britain could stop 
any investigation of the dispute or even 
investigation of any situation between 
the two countries that might “give rise 
to a dispute” (Chap. VIII, Sec. A, Par. 
1). Great Britain could, by her single 
veto, prevent the Security Council from 
formally receiving notice of the situa- 
tion from another nation (Par. 2). She 
could prevent the Security Council from 
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calling upon Greece and Bulgaria to 
settle their dispute by peaceful means 
(Par. 3), she could prevent the Council 
from recommending “appropriate pro- 
cedures or methods of adjustment” 
(Par. 5), and she could prevent the 
Council from referring the dispute, or 
any question concerning it, to the World 
Court (Par. 6). In short, nothing 
whatsoever could be done about this 
serious situation between Greece and 
Bulgaria if Great Britain wished to 
stop it. Similarly, China could stop all 
discussion, to say nothing of action, on 
a question between the Philippines and 
India. Russia could prevent any at- 
tempts to settle a dispute between Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia. The United 
States could veto the Security Council 
attempts to take any interests whatso- 
ever in a dispute between Bolivia and 
Paraguay. Does not this provision 
stultify the whole organization? 

The Secretary of State in his state- 
ment of March 5 rightly emphasized the 
fact that these discussions and attempts 
at peaceful settlement could not be 
vetoed by any nation which is a party 
to the dispute; but he completely neg- 
lected the much more likely catastrophe, 
namely, that some great nation could 
block any world-wide attempt to pre- 
vent or forestall aggression by one of its 
satellites. 

The State Department, in a news- 
paper release of March 24; has again 
tried to gloss over this situation, claim- 
ing that it is still possible to discuss a 
threatening situation in the Security 
Council before any vote whatsoever is 
taken. I hope the State Department 
officials are correct. They certainly 
ought to know! But a careful reread- 
ing of Chapter VIII, Section A leads one 
to doubt this optimistic interpretation 
of the written words. It would seem 
that great nation A (a permanent mem- 
ber), seeking to protect small nation B, 
could stop all discussion immediately 


by calling for a vote as to whether or 
not the Council should investigate this 
matter, as to whether or not it should 
receive a complaint by some other na- 
tion, as to whether or not it should 
study or recommend any method of set- 
tlement, or as to whether or not it 
should ask for advice from the Court. 
The negative vote of great nation A un- 
der any or all of these motions would 
seem to block all further discussion of 
the matter. 

It is true, as this State Department 
release points out, that the case could 
still come before the Assembly and be. 
discussed there, but the whole theory of 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals is that 
the Security Council is responsible for 
the settling of disputes, by peaceful 
means if possible, by force if necessary. 

It seems to me highly important that 
this voting procedure be changed so that 
votes concerning discussion and peaceful 
methods envisaged under Section A shall 
be decided by amy seven votes, in order 
to prevent one great nation from block- 
ing such discussion. Why should any 
nation reserve the right to block discus- 
sion of a situation in which it is not di- 
rectly involved, especially after the Big 
Three have specifically given up that 
right if any one of the three is itself a 
party to the dispute? Why must it de- 
mand the right to whitewash a satellite 
while giving up the right to its own 
cleansing coat? Under Section B it is 
entirely proper that the great powers 
(the permanent members) have a veto 
power as determined at Yalta. It is to 
be hoped that the San Francisco Con- 
ference can change this procedure for 
Section A. 


There are many other matters that 
might be made more explicit in the 
wording concerning the Security Coun- 
cil, such as the problem of strategic 
bases and who is to control them, and 
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the problem of sanctity of boundaries. 
It is a question of how many of them 
ought to be put in the Charter itself 
rather than left for development later. 
Probably, however, it would be wise to 
make it certain that attempts to change 
boundary lines by force would be con- 
sidered as an aggression, so that nations 
would gradually come to lose the fear 
of invasion which has stalked in the 


‘background of the thoughts of every 


European for a thousand years. If that 
fear gradually lessens through the years 
the inhabitants will slowly become more 
and more ready to make the boundaries 
of less and less importance until at last 
there will be entire freedom of passage 
of ideas, human beings, and articles of 
trade. Then, men can begin to live with 
a chance for a just and durable peace. 


_ Philip C. Nash, LL.D., has been president of the University of Toledo since 1933 
after having been dean of Antioch College, 1921-29, and executive director of the League 
of Nations Association, 1929-33. He is an engineer and served as Lieutenant and Cap- 
tain in the Ist Replacement Engineers during the First World War. 
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Powers or Peoples: The Issue of the Peace 


By LELAND REX ROBINSON 


S OUR thoughts turn toward peace, 
or toward those positive acts and 
agreements which must underlie peace, 
public opinion seems to shift from hope 
to apprehension. It is worth recalling 
that in 1918, 719, and ’20 there was, on 
the one hand, no such vision of an or- 
derly world built on co-operation among 
the nations; and, on the other hand, no 
such haunting fear that somehow we 
may be mulcted of the fruits of victory. 
Hope and apprehension! A Congress 
on record as favoring some kind of 
United Nations organization with power 
to act; a Presidential election campaign 
with this issue of issues lifted above 
partisan debate; isolationists of both 
parties on the defensive (and not very 
visibly so) while from their ivory 
towers, Macbeth-wise, they see Birnam 
—or Bretton—Woods and Dumbarton 
Oaks on the move, this time toward 
San Francisco] 

All this, and cynicism, too—the cyni- 
cism of those who were never convinced, 
the cynicism of those who are disillu- 
sioned. Accumulating evidence that the 
proposed United Nations organization 
may become an arena in the struggle for 
power or the struggle among powers, 
rather than a meeting place for the co- 
operation of peoples, is pounced upon 
as an excuse for postponing the San 
Francisco meeting. Yalta, earlier hailed 
for the measure of agreement it signal- 
ized among the Big Three in implement- 
ing the peace, is later denounced for the 
power politics it symbolized in the veto 
right retained by the great powers in 
the Security Council and in the deal 
mutually to support multiple voting 
rights in the Assembly. 


THE ISSUE OF THE PEACE 


It is this confusion, it is this crisis, in 
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the familiar Chinese sense of danger 
and opportunity combined, that high- 
lights today’s “riddle of the Sphinx.” 
Let us call it “Powers or Peoples?” 
Let us recognize that in it lies the issue 
of the peace—sthe issue, that is, in the 
double sense of the outcome, or result, 
as well as the heart of the controversy. 

For the nations stand now at an all- 
time crossroads. A natural outcome of 
World War II would be a saddling of 
mankind with the balance-of-power sys- 
tem which has held Europe in its grip 
since the fifteenth century, and which 
with the rapid growth of nationalism in 
the last hundred and fifty years has 
converted long periods of precarious 
peace into lengthening orgies of world 
war. But this very threat to extend the 
balance-of-power system from Europe 
to the world involves also an opportu- 
nity—such an opportunity as has never 
been presented before—to build toward 
a concert of peoples. Whether the peace 
can be preserved by substituting for the 
matching of power and the shifting of 
alliance the co-operation of peoples in 
a world community, depends less upon 
the technical structure and the com- 
promises in voting arrangements of any 
future league of nations than upon the 
spirit and the purpose that infuse it. 

In fact, a helpful perspective can be 
gained in weighing the prospects and in 
laying the foundations of international 
order by keeping in mind two principal 
forms of widening international contact 
exemplified in varying degrees by agen- 
cies established through international 
agreement. These two principal forms 
of international contact are (1) those 
contacts of quasi-diplomatic, or largely 
political, character emphasizing the sov- 
ereignty, the indivisibility, the imper- 
meability, and the bargaining and mili- 
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tary strength of national entities; and 
(2) those contacts which are suprana- 
tional rather than international, and 
which register more directly humanity’s 
struggle for peace, basic rights, liveli- 
hood, and scientific and cultural ad- 
vance. Or to put it more simply, we 
. should distinguish between those con- 
tacts, or those methods and instrumen- 
talities of contact, which deal with na- 
tions as powers, great and small, waxing 
or waning, and those contacts which 
transcend or penetrate the Sovereign po- 
litical shell of nationhood and deal with 
nations as peoples. 


Powers AS DISTINGUISHED FROM 
PEOPLES 


It will be wise at all times to think 
of nations from these two points of view 
—as powers and as peoples. In fact, 
this is the beginning of understanding. 
Powers are nations regarded as govern- 
ments exercising control, exerting influ- 
ence, asserting prerogatives, marshaling 
hosts. Peoples are nations regarded as 
aggregates of individuals “conceived,” 
‘ to cite Webster, as “apart from, the 
unity of the group as subject to a com- 
mon government.” Peoples are the sum 
totals of the men, women, and children 
making up national communities but 
differing widely in their interests, oc- 
cupations, and aspirations. 

Any system of peace—be it main- 
taining the balance of power or creating 
a concert of nations or of powers—can 
endure only as means are found of 
buttressing it by developing a genuine 
concert, of peoples. By “concert of 
peoples” is meant a growing interna- 
tional network of individual and insti- 
tutional contacts making for direct com- 
munication of views and for acceptance 
of principles and furtherance of pro- 
grams held as important in the eco- 
nomic, scientific, and cultural advance- 
ment of the peoples—the peoples, I 


might add, regarded primarily in terms 
of our common humanity, and only 
incidentally as nationals of this or that 
political state. 

Now, when we look at international 
organizations, it can be readily seen 
that some of them express principally 
the “powers” concept, and others the 
“peoples” concept. 

The proposed Security Council in the 
United Nations organization, like its 
analogue in the League of Nations, is 
to be controlled by the big powers, 
with their unanimous consent required 
for drastic action. The Council, in fact, 
as projected at Dumbarton Oaks, both 
“proposes” and “disposes,” as a kind of 
executive arm for the Assembly, in 
issues immediately affecting the peace; 
it is to be a meeting place of the Big 
Five in what may prove their desperate 
struggles for political power and for 
military ascendancy, and in what we 
hope will prove to be their concerted 
political and military action in preserv- 
ing peace. P A>4502. 

The projected Assembly’of the United 
Nations organization, on the other hand, 
like the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, is in substance, if not in form, 
rather a meeting place of the peoples. 
The sovereign equality of the nations, 
large and small, as represented by one 
vote per country, and the provision for 
passage of resolutions by majority vote 
without essential concurrence of the 
great powers, permit a freedom and 
flexibility in the Assembly suggestive of 
a “parliament of man.” Otherwise, why 
the hue and cry about Russia’s demand 
for three votes, as against one vote for 
nations of one-hundredth her popula- 
tion? The principle of equality and 
sovereignty among the nations regard- 
less of size or population, as typified by 
voting powers in the Assembly, is really 
an oblique admission of the sovereignty 
of the individual, or of the sovereign 
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human rights which he in theory should 
possess, 

So we find that the basic political 
structure of the United Nations or- 
ganization envisages, however imper- 
fectly, political and military co-opera- 
tion among the powers in the Security 
Council, and, on a far broader and less 
binding basis, co-operation among the 
peoples, through their national repre- 
sentatives, in the Assembly. In the 
proposed Economic and Social Council 
and in the International Labor Organi- 
zation, which has survived the shock of 
World War II, representation of the 
peoples in their various functional ca- 
pacities will be more direct. It is to 
such technical, scientific, economic, and 
© cultural bodies that we must look for 
that quickening of the human spirit 
which will create the will for peace, de- 
velop the environment making peace 
possible, and sanction the use and dis- 
courage the abuse of power ‘mobilized 
by international agreement to enforce 
the peace. 

To recapitulate, then: The issue of 
the peace in the sense of the outcome 
of our victory of arms will depend upon 
the means by which, and the extent to 
which, the upward toiling of the peo- 
ples can be guided, strengthened, and 
made articulate across political bound- 
aries and flanked by needed power to 
preserve the peace. The issue of the 
peace in the sense of what the war is 
about can be defined in similar terms 
as the question whether any state can, 
with impunity, make its first business 
the assertion of its power at the ex- 
pense of the liberty and self-develop- 
ment of its people. 


NATIONALISM GONE TO SEED 


So it is that nationalism, in its sev- 
eral contemporary forms, epitomizes the 
problem. As a historical force, nation- 
alism, which came to flower in the nine- 


teenth century, expressed or carried 
with it a loosening of local tyrannies, a 
lifting of the people’s vision from vil- 
lage-pump parochialism, an extension of 
the areas over which men, goods, serv- 
ices, and ideas could more freely move, 
a building-up of individual freedom, 
and a release of human energies. As 
Hans Kohn puts it in the World Order 
in Historical Perspective, “Nationalism 
is inconceivable without the ideas of 
popular sovereignty having preceded— 
without a complete revision of the posi- 
tion of ruler and ruled, of classes and 
castes.” In short, the rise of modern 
nations paced the rise of the “third 
estate.” 

But those unifying and liberating 
forces of nationalism which came to 
flower in the nineteenth century went 
to seed in our time. As personal rule 
imposed by mob minorities in several 
countries destroyed all liberal institu- 
tions and rooted out all forms of repre- 
sentative or democratic government, the 
state or nationality became, as never 
before in history, the source, arbiter, 
and center of the life of its people. 

In subordinating everything else to 
theix mad scramble for power, Fascism, 
Nazism, and the Japanese brand of to- 
talitarianism first made victims of their 
own peoples as a preliminary to vic- 
timizing ali peoples. .Humanity, the 
individual, is completely swallowed up 
in the ethos of nationalism as political l 
and military power. Aggressive war isj 
the logical end of authoritarianism; to, 
set the stage for it, we have seen op- 
pression of the human spirit carried 
out with a thoroughness never before 
equaled. 

These vicious doctrines of totali- 
tarian nationalism were not opposed by 
screaming propaganda from the de- 
mocracies. Perhaps they should have 
beer. Perhaps the so-called “democ- 
racies” had lost something of their 
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sense of destiny, their idealism, and 
their driving force. But when the su- 
preme test came, these countries, de- 
spised by the dictators, revealed that 
genuine unity of their peoples, that 
indefinable combination of qualities 
which we. call “esprit de corps,” that 
tenacity of purpose, on which the Nazi 
leviathan has broken. i 


INDIVIDUAL AND UNIVERSAL 
The dictators’ greatest weakness lay 


in their ignorance of the peoples mak-` 


ing up the nations they intended to vic- 
timize. They lacked any capacity to 
think of other nations as peoples rather 
than as powers, great or small, present 
or potential. At no other time is this 
discernment so important as during 
periods of war and profound unrest, 
when the struggle for existence and 
later maintenance of hard-won peace 


may hinge upon a sympathetic under-. 


standing of our allies, neutrals, and 
enemies. We need, as the psalmist 
puts it, a “heart of wisdom.” We need 
recognition that great powers are not 
necessarily great peoples; nor are great 
peoples great powers. This truism is 
worth repeating at a time when bigness 
is so commonly confused with greatness. 
But unfortunately it is easier to 
visualize other countries as powers than 
as peoples. We commonly follow the 
line of least resistance in judging su- 
perficially or cynically rather than prob- 
ingly in hope of finding the common hu- 
man equation. We had better find it, 
however, if, we are to win the war and 
the peace to follow. We had better 
show the Chinese, for instance, that we 
know there is something more going on 
among them than a struggle for privi- 
lege and power among war lords and 
” politicians. Let us realize before too 
late the striving of the Chinese toward 
food, health, literacy, education, peace, 
and freedom. We shall neglect to do 


- That is one way of putting it. 


this at our peril, for failure to support 
wholeheartedly this people who for 
eight years have thrown their bodies be- 
tween us and the Japanese will bring a 
staggering added toll of American lives. 

The individual is after all the uni- 
versal. What can we know of China or 
of proper relations with her as a world 
power unless we know her common peo- 
ple as “folks” whose stability, endur- 
ance, self-reliance, and innate sense of 
justice afford good hope of holding the 
fort and winning through to democracy? 


Unity Versus UNIFORMITY 


Over the generations, nations count 
for their influence as peoples, rather 
than their physical strength as powers. 
Great or small powers can only be 
great peoples when they are regarded 
not alone as extended in space or ex- 
panded in power, but also, so to speak, 
as intended in time. This real great- 
ness rests not only upon the qualities of 
the people making up any country—and 
“folks” are surprisingly alike the world 
over—but upon whether there exists a 
basic, as against a purely formal, de- 
mocracy. It rests, in short, upon 
whether the instruments of power come 
from the people, are really expressions 
of the people’s strivings, are really di- 
rected toward serving the people’s ends. 

Does real unity exist in any nation? 
Real 
unity is based upon diversity, a pooling 
of interests towards larger ends, com- 
promises transcending wholesome differ- 
ences, conscious links with the past, 
recognition of the living force of great 
traditions. So it is that the body politic 
becomes fibrous, flexible, vibrant, ca- 
pable of adaptation, aspiration, and 
growth, organically sound. 

Directly the opposite, of course, re- 
sults ,from totalitarian government— 
particularly Fascist, Nazi, and Japanese 
forms; for here vicious power groups 
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have found means of forcing that con- 
formity which eventuates in uniformity 
rather than in unity. By breaking with 
what liberal forces were at work in their 
countries, these modern tyrants have 
brought upon their peoples a brittle 
decadence which ushers in their defeat 
and, unless supplanted by strength de- 
rived from the people, will prevent their 
recovery. 


A Brit or Human RIGHTS 


At the very heart of any lasting 
peace, therefore, must be a universal 
bill of human rights. This is indicated 
as a first step in preventing the rise of 
future dictators who may again turn in- 
ward against their own peoples in or- 
der that later they may turn outward 
against others. In the restoration of the 
peoples, in the enhancement of their 
rights and opportunities, lies the best 
pledge that the powers will keep the 
Peace. ‘ ; 

This, the keeping of the peace, should 
be the first provision in any universal 
bill of human rights. As a matter of 
fact, it may be the ultimate conse- 
quence. Peace for years to come may 
have to be enforced by the victors work- 
ing in close association. If this means 
denial of self-determination in the 
strictest sense, we shall have to make 
the best of it. From that uneasy equi- 
librium called the balance of power, 
however, to a firmly grounded concert 
of peoples, the way lies through the in- 
ternational organization of those arts of 
peaceful living which are the ends of 
life in this world. ` 

The cultivation of these arts of 
peaceful living presupposes, to put it 
negatively, that no nation can be al- 
lowed to be a law utterly to itself in 
the treatment of its own people. It 
follows, too, that aggression against in- 
dividual human rights, whether within 
or outside’ the offending country, must 


bring its prompt retribution through in- 
ternational, or supranational, action: 


PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS 


Tt would be tempting to develop at 
some length the practical implications 
of all this, but the mere statement of 
some of them shows how much must be 
added, if only by trial and error, to the 
baze outlines of the Dumbarton Oaks 


. Proposals. In what follows we glimpse 


the impinging of the rights, the sympa- 
thies, and the efforis of peoples upon 
pertles outside the strictly diplomatic, 
po itical, and cfficial realms: 

1. As a means of enforcing those 
rights of the irdividual which lie at the 
reots of human progress, minorities 
treaties and tke mandate system under 
international authority must be sys- 
tenatized, strengthened, and authorita-| 
tively implemented. These do at least 
theoretically mit the absolute power 
of the state cver its most defenseless 
subjects. 

2. Violations against minority groups 
or dependent peoples, and curtailment 
of such libertizs of the citizen as free- 
dom of speech of press, of radio, of re- 
ligion, and of assembly, should be sub- 
ject to appeal directly by the injured 
greup or person to the world court; and 
if aecessary the Assembly of the United 
Netions organization should take cog- 
nizance of the findings. 

This suggested right of appeal would 
give the individual access to interna- 
ticnal procedures and, in extreme cases, 
a measure of international protection. 
Such direct appeal would represent a 
departure from that fundamental as- 
sumption of imternational law that the 
individual can seek remedies only un- 
dæ cover of national action. It is the 
neion, rather than the kuman being, 
wlose rights and interests are pres- 
enily the concern of international law. 
Within the nation, individuals “huddle 
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- anonymously.” The nation is regarded 
as more than—as in fact something 
apart from—the human beings compris- 
ing its people. 

3. As a means of encouraging func- 
tional or professional contacts, the 
precedent of the International Labor 
Organization, which has representatives 
from labor and employer groups as well 
as from governments on its governing 
board, should be followed in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on which 
agreement may be reached in San 
Francisco. This proposed agency of 
the United Nations organization, like 
other technical, cultural, scientific, edu- 
cational, and service committees oper- 


ating on a world-wide basis, should - 


allow other than government representa- 
tives to pool with the latter their think- 
ing and their planning within the total 
grouping of the new world organization. 

Through this Economic and Social 
Council there should be made apparent 
the right of peoples to a livelihood, as 
well as the right of individuals to em- 
ployment. Existing complacency about 
the economic future of a defeated Ger- 
many and Japan might then give way 
to anxious planning in the light of sober 
realities before it i$ too late to avoid 
another world-wide depression and the 
political explosions which follow. Na- 
tions are less menacing as powers when 
as peoples they attain economic health. 

4. In rebuilding shattered social, cul- 
tural, and economic systems there should 
be continuously borne in mind the im- 
portance of voluntary group action 
across’ those political boundaries which 
divide nation from nation. Such tan- 
gible evidence of the concern of people 
for people beyond and regardless of na- 
tional boundaries bears its fruits of rec- 
onciliation and understanding. It may, 
it should, do more than this. It may 
and it should. often supply just that 
strategic leadership, encouragement, or 


material aid which is needed to supple- 
ment or reinforce what might otherwise 
prove “too little” or “too late.” 

Illustrations crowd upon us. For in- 
stance, the reconstruction of genuine 
labor unionism, suppressed in totali- 
tarian nations, calls for assistance from 
free labor groups in democratic coun- 
tries. Rekindling the lights of educa- 
tion over much of Europe brings its 
challenge to American and British edu- 
cators. Even the immediate tasks of 
relief and reconstruction require a pool- 
ing of the skills of voluntary service 
agencies with the supplies and person- 
nel furnished by governments, inter- 
governmental committees, and military 
authorities. Officialdom on both the 
national and the international levels 
should look with favor upon these many 
forms of international co-operation 
transcending political limits, which 
arise from the peoples and minister to 
the peoples. 


CONCLUSION 


All the foregoing adds up to those 
continuing processes of peaceful inter- 
national change which the Assembly of 
the United Nations organization should 
þe in position to guide and foster as, in 
a sense, the representative and trustee 
of the peoples. 

For now, as in the days of the poet 
of Ecclesiasticus, it is after all the peo- 
ple whose daily toil and workaday lives 
determine our civilization., After pic- 
turing the work of the people—that of 
the plowman, the ox driver, the potter, 
the smith, and the carpenter—Jesus, 
son of Sirach, continues: 


Without these cannot a city be inhabited 

And they shall not dwell where they will, 
nor go up and down; i 

They shall not be sought for in public 
counsel, 

Nor sit high in the congregation; 


‘ 
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a 


They shall not sit on the judge’s seat, But they will maintain the state of the 

Nor understand the sentence of judgment. world, 

And they shall not be found where parables And all their desire is in the work of their 
are spoken. craft. 
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The Economic Side of Stable Peace 


By EUGENE STALEY 


RECENT Gallup poll shows that 

81 per cent of the American 
people now believe the United States 
should join a world organization “with 
police power to maintain world peace.” 
Only 26 per cent held a comparable 
view in 1937. When the poll-takers 
asked, “Do you believe this is very im- 
portant, fairly important, or not too im- 
portant,” 83 per cent answered “very 
important.” This shows clearly that 
the American people are keenly aware 
of our stake in world security and are 
resolved that we shall do something 
about it. They have learned by the 
. hard way that the political isolationists 
were wrong and that the international- 
ists were telling the truth. Peace really 
is “indivisible.” This really is “one 
world.” 


DESIRE FOR POLITICAL SECURITY 


The intensity with which Americans 
hold their new-found conviction about 
the need for international security or- 
ganization—indicated by the number 
answering “very important” to the poll- 
takers—is easy to explain. My wife 
and I often reflect as we watch our little 
girl tripping off to kindergarten and our 
three-year-old son playing with his 
blocks, What will their world be like? 
Will they be maimed, killed, or heart- 
broken in a third world war? Millions 
of American parents and grandparents 
have that same thought in mind. This 
is a most powerful incentive leading us 
to go along, this time, with another try 
at world political organization to pre- 
serve the peace. Today if someone says 
that the United States should “mind its 
own business” and suggests that fester- 
ing centers of aggression on other conti- 
nents are none of our business, the an- 
swer is likely to be, “Oh, yeah?” 
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But are the American people yet 
aware of what has to be done on the 
economic side if we are to have a stable 
peace? Are they ready with what it 
takes to build the economic foundation 
—a sound, progressive world economic 
environment—without which the se- 
curity structure may topple? 

The thesis I want to develop is this: 
Economic policies and economic events 
will play a major part in determining 
whether the next generation will see a 
third world war or an era of stable 
peace. If the world economic environ- 
ment is good, our security system may 
work; but if the economic environment 
is bad, the security system is most likely 
to fail. The United States will in- 
escapably have a greater influence than 
any other country in shaping the eco- 
nomic environment of the postwar 
world; indeed, its influence on world 
economic events may be likened to that 
of all other countries combined. Yet 
there is the gravest danger that the 
American people will fail to make their 
will for peace effective, because they 
may not see clearly enough the close 
connection between decisions on con- 
crete economic measures which come 
before their representatives and the 
prospects for future peace or war. 


A FRAGILE SYSTEM 


Why is a sound, progressive world 
economic environment so vitally impor- 
tant to the success of an international 
security system? Let us observe first 
that the system for settling disputes and 
for organizing force to suppress aggres- 
sion is bound to be much less than per- 
fect. The United Nations organization 
will be incapable of coercing a great 
power. Whatever collective influence it 
does exercise will depend entirely on the 
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good will and willingness to co-operate 
of sovereign national states whose rec- 
ord for taking a broad view of the 
world interest as a part of their own en- 
lightened self-interest has not been very 
good. The world is not yet at the stage 
where it is practicable to have a world 
government with its own internation- 
alized police force, its independent 
sources of funds, or authority to legis- 
late and administer in matters of world 
concern. Until that stage is reached 
(and it will take a long time to reach it, 
though I firmly believe we should do 
what we can to hasten it) the peace 
and security of nations will at best rest 
on shaky foundations. There is nothing 
in the history of leagues or confedera- 
tions of sovereign states to make us 
optimistic about the ability of the pro- 
jected United Nations organization to 
weather troubled times. It will be a 
fragile system of political organization, 
` lacking the cement of powerful loyalties 
which in national states bind people to 
the whole rather than to one of the 
constituent parts. 

Please do not misunderstand. This is 
no argument for rejecting the United 
Nations organization. It is very much 
better than nothing at all, and it is 
probably the best on which it would be 
possible to secure agreement today. At 
least it gives us a chance to proceed by 
evolution toward that “more perfect 
union” which men of good will must 
strive to attain. But let us not fool 
ourselves. The world organization for 
security upon which we are embarking 
is a fragile structure. Jt cannot stand 
much strain. 


Economic CAUSATION OF WAR 


What is the nature of the strain on 
the world peace system that may spring 
from a bad world economic environ- 
ment? What are the main economic 
factors that are likely to cause war? 


First, it is necessary to clear a few . 


false ideas out of the way. Many per- 
sons have thought that war is mainly 
the result of a quest for private gain, 
that wars stem from commercial com- 
petition between private traders in for- 
eign markets, that wars are provoked 
by investors seeking profitable outlets 
for their capital abroad or diplomatic 
protection for their investments. The 
most: generalized form of tHis explana- 
tion is found in the alleged causal 
sequence, “capitalism—imperialism— 
war.” This way of accounting for war 
has done much to prevent clear think- 
ing on international problems. It has 
confused the thinking not only of Marx- 
ian socialists but of large numbers of 
liberals and would-be sophisticates as 
well, 

To be sure, national diplomacies have ' 
often come into conflict, and at times 
armed forces have clashed, over the 
control of strategic trade routes or over 
the possession of oil fields. Also, eco- 
nomic undertakings have frequently 
served as instruments of “peaceful pene- 
tration” or “bloodless invasion.” But 
these instances most often represent a 
struggle over the means of power. Eco- 
nomic resources are a constituent of 
power, and states competing for power 
in a power-politics system naturally 
come into conflict over such resources. 
There is no reason whatever to suppose 
that a world of national states all prac- 
ticing socialism, having abolished pri- 
vate profit entirely, would be free of 
the international struggle for economic 
resources—unless one can assume that 
socialist states would be more ready 
than capitalist states to give real power 
to a world government. As long as each 
state has to defend itself ultimately by 
its own power (that is, as long as it 
cannot put complete trust in a world 
security system), the motives for this 
kind of conflict will exist, regardless of 
what type of economic system prevails.* 

1 This is not the place to cite detailed evi- 
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There are, however, very important 
ways in which economic conditions or 
policies on the one hand are causally re- 
lated to political friction, aggression, 
and war on the other. Two chains of 
causation are most significant for our 
-consideration in relation to the postwar 
world. One runs as follows: Economic 
depression and unemployment create 
millions of frustrated individuals—busi- 
nessmen who face bankruptcy, workers 
who cannot find jobs, investors who 
lose the savings of a lifetime. These 
frustrated individuals are receptive to a 
pathological type of political leadership 
which blames their troubles on alleged 
internal or external enemies, and this 
leads to aggression and war. 

The second chain of causation runs in 
this way: Economic policies that re- 
strict trade and prevent goods from 
crossing national boundaries (high im- 
port tariffs, restrictive quotas, blocking 
of trade by cartels, exchange control 
systems, and so forth) make it difficult 
for nations with less diversified re- 
sources to get the raw materials or the 
manufactured goods that they need 
from abroad, since it is only by export- 
ing their own goods that they can earn 
the foreign exchange needed to pay for 
imports. This encourages the idea that 
the only way to be sure of access to 
raw materials and markets is by con- 
quest. Thus, the blocking of interna- 


dence against the inaccurate and oversimple 
“capitalism—imperialism” theory of war, but 
let me recommend heartily a little book by an 
English economist, Lionel Robbins, The Eco- 
nomic Causes of War (Macmillan, 1940, $1). 
This is the best brief discussion of the whole 
subject. It is clearly written, is eminently 
fair in stating the arguments of opponents, 
and is readily comprehensible by the non- 
technical person. Robbins draws some of his 
factual evidence from the detailed case his- 
tories in my own study, to which readers may 
also wish to refer, War and the Private In- 
vestor: A Study in the Relations of Interna- 
tional . Politics and International Private In- 
vestment (Doubleday, Doran, 1935). 





tional trade stimulates aggressions and 
wars, 


CONDITIONS FOR SOUND WORLD 
ECONOMY 


Turning now to the positive side, 
what is needed to establish a favorable 
world economic environment in which 
a security system can work? Three 
things are important. 

First, the so-called business cycle 
must be brought under control so that 
we have a reasonably high level of sus- 
tained prosperity and something ap- 
proaching “full employment.” This ap- 
plies particularly to the large industrial 
countries, whose booms and depressions 
set the economic climate for the rest of 
the world, and most especially to the 
United States. 

Second, there must be rapid eco- 
nomic reconstruction in war-torn areas, 
followed by continued, progressive, eco- 
nomic development throughout the 
world. This means, concretely, build- 
ing of railroads, highways, and airlines; 
improvement of water transport; instal- 
lation of telephone and telegraph sys- 
tems; equipping of farmers with better 
implements and better farming tech- 
niques; and introduction or expansion of 
modern industries. Economic develop- 
ment, in other words, means improve- 
ment in the use of resources, human 
and material. This raises the capacity 
of people to produce, and therefore en- 
ables them to attain higher levels of 
economic welfare. The most spectacu- 
lar needs and opportunities for eco- 
nomic development are, of course, in the 
industrially backward countries, but 
continued development in the advanced 
industrial countries is also an essential 
part of a sound world economic environ- 
ment. 

Third, there must be a high level of 
two-way trade—imports and exports— 
among the nations of the world. So 
e United States is concerned, 
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a high level of imports is the key fac- 
tor. If we take a large amount of im- 
ports, thus providing dollars with which 
foreigners can pay for American export 
goods and for service charges on Ameri- 
can loans and investments, then’ we 
need not worry about export markets. 
Everyone agrees that the limit on 
American exports in the postwar world 
will not be what other countries want 
from us, but what they are able to pay 
for. How much they can pay for. will 
depend on America’s willingness to im- 
port, which, in turn, will depend on two 
things: how successful we are in estab- 
lishing a sustained prosperity in this 
country (prosperity here automatically 
leads us to buy much more abroad, 
from industrial materials to tourist 
travel) and what we do about tariff 
policy. A 
These three conditions of a sound 
economic foundation for security can be 
summed up this way: We need an ex- 
panding world economy. An expand- 
ing economy, as contrasted with one 
that is contracting, implies a large 
amount of new investment, high levels 
of employment and prosperity, progres- 
sive increases in capacity to produce, 
making possible steady increases in 
consumption and rising levels of eco- 
nomic welfare, and a large flow of trade. 
This is the only kind of economy that 
deserves to be called “sound” in the 
postwar world. A conservative, cau- 
tious, unventuresome attitude which 
seeks to produce a static economic en- 
vironment is almost certain to lead to 
economic and political collapse. There 
are too many maladjustments that can 
be overcome only as part of a general 
economic advance toward higher levels 
of production and consumption. In 
other words, we can preserve our equi- 
librium in the postwar economic world 
only by getting forward momentum. It 
is a case of dynamic equilibrium—like 
riding a bicycle: if you stop, you fall 


off. On the other hand, of course, if 
you go too fast, you take a tumble. 


America’s Postwar Position 


What can we in the United States do 
about all this? The answer is, More 
than any other people anywhere. The 
United States will have a unique posi- 
tion in the postwar economic world. 
America is destined to exercise leader- 
ship in shaping the economic future, 
whether for good or ill,-and whether 
Americans realize it or not. What we 
try to do in internal and external eco- 
nomic affairs and how successful we are 
in doing it will go far toward setting 
the pattern of world economic trends. 

How big a fraction of the world 
economy is this country? An index of 
world industrial production for the | 
years 1925-29 compiled by the Eco- 
nomic Intelligence Service of the League 
of Nations put the relative industrial 
importance of the United States at 46 
per cent of the world total. ` That per- 
centage fell during the thirties because 
we were in deep depression, while some 
other countries, notably the Soviet 
Union and Japan, were expanding their 
industrial output. During the war it 
has undoubtedly risen again. The war 
has expanded American industrial pro- 
duction enormously, and some of the 
other industrial areas of the world have 
been devastated. It would probably not 
be far off the mark to guess that in the 
early postwar years American industrial 
output will be close to one-half of that 
of the whole world. 

A careful calculation made some 
years ago showed the United States 
producing almost one-third of the total 
raw material output of the world. We 
have about 60 per cent of the world’s 
stock of monetary gold. Before this 
war we were producing almost 80 per 
cent of the world’s motor vehicles and 
were driving 82 per cent of those in use. 
We have as many telephones as all the 
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rest of the world combined. The United 
States in the interwar period ranked 
first among the exporting nations of the 
world and second only to the United 
Kingdom as an importer. After the 
war—and this is extremely important— 
the United States will be the only very 
large source of available savings which 
may form the basis for international in- 
vestment and lending to speed up the 
reconstruction of war-torn countries 
and the development of industrially 
backward areas. i 

In other words, it is fair to say 
that the decisions of the United States 
on world economic policy will represent 
in themselves alone the decisions of 
one-third to one-half the whole eco- 
nomic world, Leadership is inescapable. 
What folly it is in the light of these 
facts to take the attitude still expressed 
by a few of our Senators and Congress- 
men: Let’s wait and see what other na- 
tions are going to do on world economic 
questions, and then we shall decide 
whether we want to go along. This is a 
hang-over of provincialism—an attitude 
appropriate to a small, undeveloped 
country out on the edge of civilization, 
as the United States was a hundred 
years ago, but not to the United States 
of today. The world economic environ- 
ment, to a very considerable extent, will 
be what we make it. 


OBSTACLES TO SOUND PoLicy 


It becomes extremely important, then, 
to ask, Do the American people see 
clearly enough that success or failure 
in. creating the right sort of economic 
environment after this war will influ- 
ence, perhaps decisively, the chances 
that our sons or grandsons will have to 
fight in another war? Will they do 
what is necessary when concrete meas- 
ures of economic policy come up for de- 
cision? I confess to very grave doubts. 
The battle will be nip and tuck. It is 
in the field of economic policy, rather 


than in willingness to support world or- 
ganization for security, that we are in 
gravest danger this time of causing our- 
selves to lose the peace—and this for 
three reasons. 


Economic isolationism 


First, there is still a survival, in the 
economic sphere, of isolationist think- 
ing. While we have put aside political 
isolation and repudiated its slogans, 
many Americans remain unconvinced 
that prosperity, like peace, is indivisible. 
Too many legislators find it possible to 


‘make political capital by taking the 
-short view that assisting other countries 


to reconstruct their industries and de- 
velop their economies must be inspired 
by Santa Claus motives. They do not 
see the enlightened self-interest which, 
urges us to lend and invest and to fur- 
nish technical help on reasonable terms 
and to increase our imports from 
abroad. 


Sectional interests 


The second reason, which is likely to 
be more effective than any other in pre- 
venting the United States from adopt- 
ing enlightened economic policies, is the 
conflict between sectional group inter- 
est and national interest.2 This comes 
into play especially on import policy. 
I recently held discussions in various 
parts of the country with groups of busi- 
nessmen interested in foreign policy. 
The group in Denver was quite able 
to see the desirability of two-way trade 
as a general proposition, but the idea 
that Colorado should seek new lines of 
expansion instead of holding up the 
American consumer and depressing in- 
ternational trade by insisting on perma- 
nent political subsidies for sugar, silver, 


2For a cogent and eloquent discussion of 
this subject, see Stuart Chase, Democracy un- 
der Pressure: Special Interests vs. the Public 
Welfare (New York: Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1945). s 
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and marginal livestock enterprises was 
something of a shock. In Tulsa they 
could see the need for a high level of 
imports, and sugar imports would be all 
right, but oil was a special case. - For- 
eign oil ought to be kept out even 
though experts say that our domestic 
oil supply is exhaustible and should be 
exploited, less rapidly for reasons ọf 
military security. 

To get a sound economic policy, na- 
tional interest must somehow be made 
to prevail over narrow sectional inter- 
ests. Tariff revisions should be made 


carefully so as to cause the minimum 


amount of transitional disturbance to 
special trades and localities, and where 
some individuals must make important 
readjustments that are costly to them, 
I would be in favor of direct or indirect 
compensation.? But the national in- 
terest must prevail. 


Opposition to government control 


A third reason for apprehension about 
the nature of the pattern which America 
will set in the world economy lies in a 
certain type of false optimism. There 
is a widespread view, especially preva- 
lent among businessmen—though not all 
businessmen share it, by any means— 
that the problem of maintaining eco- 
nomic stability and a high level of 
employment can be met simply by de- 
mobilizing government controls and giv- 
ing business its head. Actjons based on 


any such extreme view could lead to’ 


precipitous removal of wartime controls 
that had better be tapered off. 

Also, there is danger that the Ameri- 
can public and Congress may be over- 
sold by the public-relations experts who 
have carried on ballyhoo in the name of 
“free enterprise,” to the point where 


8 This theme cannot be developed here, but 
it is treated more elaborately in my study for 
the International Labor Organization, World 
Economic Development: Effects on Advanced 
Industrial Countries (Montreal, 1944). 


the Government may, after the war, be 
denied the means of exercising func- 
tions of economic stabilization. In the 
interest of the free-enterprise system 
itself, it will be absolutely vital for the 
Government to perform such functions. 
I refer to deliberate assumption of re- 
sponsibility by Government for heading 
off slumps and depressions and for pro- 
moting economic expansion by properly 
timed measures. : 

Such measures would include: rais- 
ing or lowering taxation in accordance 
with the economic outlook; encouraging 
a sustained level of business investment 
by removing tax hindrances to venture 
capital, by promoting research, and by 
breaking up monopolistic restrictions; 
preparing constructive public develop- 
ment projects so that it will not be 
necessary to resort to leaf-raking de- 
vices; and promoting a sustained high 
level of consumption by social insur- 
ance against such hazards as unemploy- 
ment and sickness, by greatly extended 
public health services and other com- 
munity services, and by such devices as 
school lunches and public education on 
proper nutrition. 


A STABLE Domestic Economy 


It can hardly be overstressed that the 
greatest contribution America could 
make toward a sound economic founda- 
tion for world security would be to 
stabilize our own economic fluctuations 
of boom and depression. We should, of 
course, co-operate with other countries 
at the same time in concerted efforts to 
maintain a high level of economic ac- 
tivity and employment. 

Our booms and depressions in the 
past have been particularly violent. 
Because of our great weight in the 
world economy, their impact on the rest 
of the world has been terrific. For ex- 
ample, in the period of high prosperity 
during the late twenties the American 
economy paid out seven billion dollars 
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each year to foreign countries, mainly 
for imports, but also in the form of new 
loans and investments abroad, travel ex- 
penditures, and other service outlays. 
Foreign countries used their dollar 
earnings to pay interest and dividends 
to us on their loans and investments and 
to buy the things that they required 
from abroad. The world’s incomes and 
prices, buying habits, channels of trade, 
the international debt structure, and 
exchange rates between national cur- 
rencies became fairly well adjusted to a 
high volume of exchange with the 
United States. 

Then came our stock market boom, 
which, by its magnet-like attraction 
for funds, suddenly reduced the outflow 
of dollars seeking investment abroad. 
Shortly thereafter our economy plunged 
into deep depression. Because Ameri- 
cans had little buying power and be- 
cause many of our industries were op- 
erating at a very low rate, the flow of 
imports into the United States and the 
outflow of dollar payments suddenly 
contracted. On top of all this, Con- 
gress in 1930 passed the Hawley-Smoot 
Act, pushing the tariff to the highest 
level in our history. By 1932 the vol- 
ume of dollars being paid out by the 
American economy to foreign countries 
had fallen to 2.4 billion as compared 
with the 7 billion of a few years earlier. 
Many factors contributed to the world- 
wide disaster of the depression, but this 
abrupt contraction in our dollar pay- 
ments abroad was a particularly griev- 
ous burden.* 

*Hal B. Lary and Associates, The United 
States in the World Economy, Economic Se- 
ries No. 23, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce 
(Government Printing Office, 1943), and an 
address by Mr. Lary before the Institute of 
Economics and Finance, Occidental College, 
March 1, 1945. This excellent study by the 
Department of Commerce, especially its Sum- 
mary and Recommendations and the first 
chapter, is “must” reading for serious stu- 
dents of America’s international relations. 
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A key move toward stabilization in 
this country would be adoption as a na- 
tional policy of the principle of the 
Murray bill. This proposal would di- 
rect the President to submit periodically 
to Congress a national budget setting 
forth the prospective flow of income and 
expenditure in the American economy 
as a whole. The budget would be 
accompanied by recommendations de- 
signed to assist in adjusting any indi- 
cated deficiencies in demand, in order 
to assist the industry, trade, and agri- 
culture of the country in maintaining 
a high level of prosperity and employ- 
ment. While the particular provisions 
of the Murray bill are, of course, open 
to criticism and improvement, it does 
seem that under modern conditions the 
responsibility of government for leader- 
ship in economic stabilization needs to 
be recognized in some such way:as this. 
The problem needs to be tackled in a 
co-ordinated manner, with responsibility 
in one central agency for pulling all the 
threads together, as would be accom- 
plished through the device of a national 
income budget. 


MEASURES For Economic SOUNDNESS 


In addition to stabilizing our own 
economy and co-operating with other 
countries in co-ordinated antidepres- 
sion measures, what steps can this 
country take to promote the American 
interest in a sound economic foundation 
for security? The concrete measures 
that will have to be voted up or down 
will fall in two general classes: first, 
measures concerned with setting up in- 
ternational organs of co-operation in 
the economic field and giving them what 
they need to operate effectively; second, 
measures of substantive policy, includ- 
ing policy on imports, policy on assist- 
ance in relief, rehabilitation, and recon- 
struction in the war-torn areas, and 
policy on the encouragement of Ameri- 
can capital and American know-how to 
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assist in the economic development of 
the industrially backward areas of the 
world. 


Bretton Woods proposals 


Two very important test decisions are 
before Congress at this writing. One is 
a measure of the first type, providing 
participation by the United States in 
the International Monetary Fund and 
the Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment proposed at the Bretton 
Woods Conference. Opposition is con- 
centrated against the Fund, not the 
Bank, and is spearheaded by the New 
York banking community. After care- 
ful study of the criticisms and alterna- 
tive proposals of the bankers, it seems 
to me that their opposition to what they 
characterize as a “novel and untried” 
departure from sound banking prin- 
ciples is not well taken from the stand- 
point of the best interest of the Ameri- 
can people as a whole, or even from the 
standpoint of the best interest of the 
bankers themselves. Perhaps this op- 
position to novel means of meeting 
problems that old “sound” methods 
have failed to deal with satisfactorily is 
to be expected from a very conservative 
profession. This would be indicated by 
the earlier opposition of many bankers 
to such great improvements as the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance system, which they 
would probably not now want to do 
without. i 

The tactics of the opposition are 
reminiscent of those which Senator 
Lodge used so successfully to prevent 
American participation in the League of 
Nations. Professing great sympathy 
with the purposes of the Fund, oppo- 
nents suggest that the whole thing be 
done a different way, and they put for- 
ward amendments which have not the 
slightest chance of being acceptable to 
the other forty-three nations. The de- 
cisive vote will come, therefore, not on 


a straight-out “yes” or “no” to the 
question, “Do you want to participate 
in this part of a system of world eco-. 
nomic co-operation?” but on side issues. 
Is public opinion on the need for eco- 
nomic measures to stabilize peace going 
to be clear. enough to drive through 
nevertheless? The answer on the Bret- 
ton Woods issue will probably be known 
by the time this appears in print, but 
similar questions on related issues will 
arise. 


Foreign trade policy 


The other test decision now before 
Congress is one of substantive policy, 
namely, renewal of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act with authority to the Presi- 
dent to negotiate further lowering of 
our tariff duties by as much as 50 per 
cent from present levels. Here is where 
the organized pressure groups will really 
get to work. They are likely to make 
serious inroads even among administra- 
tion supporters, and, unfortunately, the 
bulk of the Republican Party in Con- 
gress seems to be catering to economic 
isolationism despite the wiser counsels 
of a number of its more enlightened 
leaders. The decision in Congress on 
this issue will also probably be known 
by the time this appears in print, and 
will be an important indication of which 
way the wind is blowing. 

The problem of pressure groups, put- 
ting sectional interests above national 
interests, is always with us. It is prob- 
ably the main obstacle to an American 
economic policy that would throw our 
tremendous economic weight into the 
scales on the side of world stability and 
security. Recently the press reported 
that a group of silver Senators had let 
it be known that their votes on the 
Bretton Woods Monetary Fund might 
depend on getting a special handout for 
silver. As the Washington Post com- 
mented editorially: 
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This sort of logrolling is ugly enough on 
ordinary occasions. In this instance, when 
it may determine the fate of an instru- 
ment devised by the representatives of 
forty-four nations to establish an orderly 
basis for international trade, it is cynical 
to the point of obscenity. Respecting the 
merits of the Bretton Woods agreement, 
there is room for honest difference of opin- 
ion. But there is no room for narrow sec- 
tionalism and the calloused horse trading 
which leaves the merits entirely out of ac- 
count. There can be little hope for the 
establishment of a secure and orderly 
world unless men will lay aside, for a time 
at least, a grasping for petty advantage.’ 


America’s NATIONAL INTERESTS 


America’s broad national interests in 
world economic problems are not hard 
to discover for those who care to look 
for them. Even our immediate selfish 
interest in trade competition happens to 
be on the side of encouraging world eco- 
nomic development and a system of 
freer exchange under which sales op- 
portunities go to those who produce the 
best products at the best prices. A 
German investigation some years ago 
classified the manufactured exports of 
Great Britain, Germany, and the United 
States according to commodities, group- 
ing the commodities whose total value 
in international trade had increased be- 
tween 1913 and 1929 by more than 150 
per cent, by 76 to 150 per cent, by 26 
to 75 per cent, and by less than 25 per 
cent. The results showed that between 
one-fourth and one-third of United 
States manufactured exports were “dy- 
namic,” “new” goods such as electrical 
communication devices, phonographs, 
rayon, automobiles, and tires, which had 
shown more than 150 per cent expan- 
sion. Only 4.5 per cent of Germany’s 
manufactured exports were in this class, 
and only 4.3 per cent of Great Brit- 
ain’s.6 The United States is probably 


5 Washington Post, April 10, 1945. 
6 For additional data and reference to source 
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in a better position than any other 
trading nation to gain expanded mar- 
kets as a result of rapid economic de- 
velopment and rising standards of liv- 
ing in the rest of the world. 

The reason is that American goods 
are typically high-income goods and 
goods needed in developing production. 
America’s “comparative advantage” in 
“world trade is a dynamic advantage, 
which has its greatest scope when the 
trend of development and income is 
sharply upward. ‘Thus, it so happens 
that the country whose governmental 
policies and business decisions will have 
the greatest influence in determining 
whether or not there shall be vigorous 
economic development throughout the 
world is also the country whose export 


trade prospects are most favorably influ-- 


enced by world economic development. 
This coincidence, somewhat analogous 
to the position of Britain in the nine- 
teenth century, might play an impor- 
tant part in shaping the future. 


“Economic SACRIFICE”? 


Even more important than our eco- 
nomic interest per se, however, is 
America’s political interest in a sound 
and progressive world economy. ‘This 
interest, stemming from our intense de- 
sire for peace and security for ourselves 
and our children, has been the main 


theme of this paper. Some people talk , 


about the “economic sacrifice’ we 
should be willing to make in order to 
promote a better world economy. But 
real economic sacrifice is not necessary, 
except in the short run as a direct after- 
math of the war. We must, of course, 
contribute food, clothing, and the means 
of emergency rehabilitation for devas- 
tated areas, even if this means some 
continuation of shortages and rationing 
in this country. This sacrifice should 
be counted as a part of the cost of the 


see World Economic Development, op. cit., 
Ch. 8. 
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war. But our co-operation in provid- 
ing know-how, investment capital, and 
equipment for long-term economic de- 
velopment to encourage rising living 
standards, and our co-operation in pro- 
moting two-way trade, is not an eco- 
nomic sacrifice—unless it is an economic 
sacrifice to do things that increase the 
chances of our own people to have bet- 


ter jobs, to afford more adequate nu-` 


trition, better wardrobes, better houses, 
and better health services. f 

A willingness to make economic sacri- 
fices, if need be, for the sake of stable 
peace may be praiseworthy. But much 
more pertinent in our actual postwar 
situation will be the ability to recognize 
the enlightened self-interest of America 
in concrete measures of world economic 
co-operation. 


Eugene Staley, Ph.D., is professor of international economic relations at the School 
of Advanced International Studies, Washington, D. C., and a member of the faculty of 
the Foreign Service Educational Foundation. He has also taught at the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy, the University of Chicago, and the Graduate Institute of Inter- 
national Studies, Geneva. He has written extensively on international economic matters, 
his latest volume being World Economic Development (1944). 


Bretton Woods and a Durable Peace 


By MABEL NEWCOMER 


HERE has been a tendency in re- 

cent years to underestimate the im- 
portance of economic maladjustments as 
a cause of war—perhaps because so 
many economists in the past have 
‘claimed too much for economic factors; 
but there is growing recognition that, 
among the multiplicity of problems that 
must be solved if we are to “win the 
peace,” economic problems will play an 
important role. 

The international organization pro- 
‘posed by the Dumbarton Oaks Confer- 
ence includes an Economic and Social 
Council under the General Assembly; 
and the Bretton Woods plan provides 
for an International Monetary Fund 
and an International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, which 
would presumably be under the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. Thus a be- 
ginning has been made, although it is 
admittedly only a beginning. The Bret- 
ton Woods agreement is limited to prob- 
lems of financing world trade and in- 
ternational loans. It is necessary to 
proceed one step at a time, and in the 
judgment of most economists these 
problems must be settled before pro- 
ceeding to questions of trade restric- 
tions in the form of tariffs, quotas, 
commodity controls, and cartels. 

World trade can be carried on suc- 
cessfully only with adequate money and 
credit. To return to primitive condi- 
tions of barter would reduce the profit- 
able stream of trade to a mere trickle. 
The growth of restrictions in the period 
between wars makes this fact very clear. 
Exchange rates must be stable, and rea- 
sonable credit facilities must be at hand, 
if the dependable and expanding mar- 
kets that contribute so much to steady 
employment and national economic well- 
being are to be realized. This is an 
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urgent problem. All other postwar pro- 
grams for world reconstruction will be 
furthered by exchange stability. Even 
the work of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration 
would be handicapped if the value of 
the currencies of the countries in which 
they are working were to fluctuate 
widely from one day to the next. 

The Bretton Woods plan is designed 
to meet this need for greater exchange 
stability and greater credit facilities— 
long-term and short-term. The Fund is 
to assist in financing current interna- 
tional trade and the Bank is to broaden 
the market for long-term international 
loans. 


STABILIZATION OF EXCHANGE 


More specifically, the members of the 
Fund would agree to fix the value of 
their currencies in terms of gold, and, 
after a brief trial period, to stabilize 
them at the value thus fixed. Rigid 
stabilization is not contemplated, how- 
ever. Members would be permitted to 
change the value of their currency as 
much as 10 per cent, with due notice, if 
they believe it essential and in the in- 
terests of world trade as a whole. Fur- 
ther changes would be made only with 
the consent of the other members. 
Thus it would be possible to avoid fre- 
quent and unpredictable fluctuations, 
but at the same time to adjust to long- 
time trends in trade. Members would 
agree, further, to remove exchange re- 
strictions and exchange discrimination 
as rapidly as possible and not to engage 
in competitive devaluation of the cur- 
rency. 

Our experience in the years between . 
the two World Wars testifies to the im- 
portance of this. To cite a single in- 
stance, when Great Britain suspended 
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the gold standard in 1931, the value of 
our dollar in terms of pounds rose 40 
per cent in a few days. Other countries 
followed Great Britain, and in all these 
countries there was a consequent rise in 
the prices of American goods, in terms 
of their own depreciated currencies, of 
from 25 to 50 per cent. This was a 
serious blow to our already declining 
export trade, and handicapped our ef- 
forts to check depression. We finally 
countered with suspension of our own 
gold standard in the spring of 1933. 
Competitive depreciation of the cur- 
rency is a game that all can play, and 
any temporary advantage is quickly 
nullified. Such economic warfare does 
not promote international good will; 
nor does it make for the steady growth 
of international trade, which, just as 
much as the steady growth of domestic 
trade, brings a high level of employ- 
ment and prosperity. 


INTERNATIONAL CREDIT 


In order to implement the agreement 
to stabilize exchange rates, the Fund is 
set up to extend credits to nations that 
are temporarily buying abroad more 
than they are selling. The subscrip- 
tions, totaling $8,800,000,000 for the 
forty-four nations participating in the 
Conference, were determined by a va- 
riety of factors measuring the impor- 
tance of the different countries in the 
total world economy. Since such meas- 
ures are necessarily imperfect, suitable 
quotas were not easily determined, and 
much of the debate over the plan cen- 
tered on individual quotas. Each na- 
tion’s quota determines the amount of 
credit it is prepared to provide, the 
amount it can borrow from the Fund, 
and its voting power. Consequently, 
most of the countries were greatly con- 
cerned over the amount of their quotas. 

The conditions under which loans 
‘could be obtained are carefully safe- 


guarded. The purpose of a loan is 
limited to the financing of current trade 
operations; no country would be per- 
mitted to increase its borrowing by 
more than 25 per cent of its quota in a 
single year; and the charges would in- 
crease both with the amount borrowed 
and with the length of time the loan 
was outstanding. Moreover, there are 
specific requirements for repayment as 
a country’s monetary reserves increase. 
One of the principal criticisms of the 
Fund has been that it would not pro- 
vide for sound credit practices, and that 
the United States, especially, would 
stand to lose large sums of money. It 
is true that each government’s right to 
borrow would be automatic, subject to 
the limitations noted above. But it is 
hardly feasible, from a political point of 
view, to expect sovereign nations to | 
submit, as a private borrower might, to 
credit examination by the representa- 
tives of other sovereign nations. And 
the risks have been grossly exaggerated 
by some of the critics. Short of being 
forced to withdraw from membership in 
the Fund (a penalty that, presumably, 
none would risk voluntarily if the ma- 
jority of nations with whom they traded 
were members), no nation could default. 
The Fund might have an undue part of 
its resources tied up in frozen assets 
from time to time, in the form of cur- 
rencies of countries unable to sell 
enough in world markets to balance 
their trade; but this seems a slight risk 
to take compared with the potential 
gains from such an institution. The 
risk that dollars would become scarce 
has likewise been overemphasized. It 
would be technically possible for this to 
occur, but it seems unlikely, and since 
the Fund’s dollars would be all addi- 
tional dollars, our foreign markets 
would, in any event, be increased to 
that extent. i 
The gains to debtor countries from 

the operation of the Fund are obvious. 
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But creditor countries, too, have much 
at stake. This is not merely a gesture 
of good will on our part, important as 
that is. It i$ generally assumed that 
the demand for dollars will be very 
great. This means, of course, that the 
demand for American goods will far 
exceed the ordinary facilities for financ- 
ing such purchases. Consequently, in- 
sofar as our contribution to the Fund 
would be used, we should be selling 
more abroad than we otherwise might. 
We have the same interest in extending 
these credits that any merchant has in 
extending credits to his customers; and 
more, for expanding foreign markets 
will be all but indispensable, in the post- 
war period, to the maintenance of full 
employment. Without the Fund, we 
shall either lose vital foreign markets or 
take all the risks alone. With the Fund, 
other countries join with us in shoulder- 
_ ing the risk. 


SAFEGUARDS FOR LOANS 


The plans for the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
have met with general approval. The 
membership in the Bank would be the 
same as the membership in the Fund, 
and for the most part, subscriptions to 
the Bank’s capital would be the same. 
The actual sums paid in, however, 
would be comparatively small. The 
Bank’s function would be to extend the 
market for long-term international loans. 

- Direct loans are provided for, but it is 
generally assumed that the Bank’s prin- 
cipal activity .would be guaranteeing 
loans floated through private channels. 
Owing to the frequent defaults on in- 
ternational loans after the First World 
War, special steps will be needed to 
restore the confidence of investors in 
foreign loans in the future. Conse- 
quently, there is great need for such 
guarantees. 

The safeguards provided for these 
loans are generally accepted as suffi- 


cient. In the first place, the loans must 
be for productive purposes. Borrowing 
for current government expense or for 
government buildings, which was com- 
mon practice in the 1920’s, would not 
be acceptable. And relief loans must 
be provided through other channels. 
Bond issues for the construction of 
power plants or steel mills, on the con- 
trary, would be regarded as suitable. 
In the second place, the guarantee 
would not be a right. Each loan would 
be judged on its own merits.’ Finally, 
the Bank’s guarantee would be given 
only after the government whose na- 
tionals were borrowing had guaranteed 
the loan. The guarantee should make 
it possible to float loans at moderate in- 
terest rates—a factor which in itself 
would make repayment easier. Such 
loans would probably afford a welcome 
outlet for American capital, and they 
will be indispensable to the restoration 
of a smoothly iunctioning world econ- 
omy in the immediate postwar period. 


THE ALTERNATIVES 


Few question the importance of the 
objectives of the Bank and the Fund, 
but some have debated the particular 
mechanism proposed for attaining them. 
The Bretton Woods agreement should 
be judged, then, in the light of the al- 
ternatives for achieving steady and ex- 
panding world trade. 

There are still many who distrust 
growing government controls. Some of 
these advocate return to an “automatic” 
gold standard. However, the interna- 
tional gold standard is not the venerable 
institution that is often assumed. For 
a short period before the First World 
War it worked well; but its success is in 
part attributable to conditions that can 
never be restored. The gold standard 
failed completely in the twenty years 
between wars. The choice is not be- 
tween the automatic gold standard and 
a managed currency. Even in its prime, 
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the gold standard was managed in some 
measure. And the Bank and the Fund 
would depend on gold. The degree of 
management proposed is greater than is 
acceptable to some, but even these 
admit that some controls must continue. 

Other critics believe that a project 
involving so many nations would prove 
cumbersome, and that safer and more 
flexible controls can be provided by a 
few “key nations,” notably the United 
States and the United Kingdom. It 
seems quite probable that a few large 
nations could control international ex- 
changes to their own satisfaction, but 
this offers something less than the 
democratic procedure for which we pro- 
fess to be fighting. Moreover, it as- 
sumes more rigid stabilization than that 
proposed by the Fund, and a closer 
approach to the old gold standard. 
Neither is likely to be acceptable to the 
United Kingdom. Even if the United 
States were to give England five billion 
dollars in gold, as one proponent of this 
plan has suggested (and Congress has 
shown no tendency to play Santa Claus 
even to England), it seems unlikely that 
she could be bought for this sum, in 
view of her experience with a return to 
gold after the First World War. 

The real alternative to acceptance of 
the Bretton Woods agreement is no 
international agreement at all. This 
means return to the economic warfare 
that prevailed between wars—intensi- 
fied by the greater trade and monetary 
dislocations resulting from this war. 
Many influential financiers and states- 
men in England have urged a com- 
pletely controlled system of foreign 
trade and exchange. In the absence 
of the Bretton Woods agreement they 
would almost certainly adopt such a 
system. Other countries would follow. 
The United States, which has every- 
thing to lose by this, would be forced to 
increase ‘its own controls in self-defense. 
Thus, the government interference that 


some critics foresee—and deplore— 
with the adoption of the Fund and the 
Bank, would be increased, not dimin- 
ished, by failing to adopt them. 


WoRKABILITY OF THE PLAN 


In view of all the criticism of the 
Bretton Woods proposals, it is interest- 
ing to note that no serious technical flaw 
has been uncovered, and no important 
objection has been raised that was not 
raised while the plan was still in the 
formative stages. The long and care- 
ful preparation for the Conference pre- 
vented any serious shortcomings. Study 
was begun early, both in the United 
States and in England, and the publi- 
cation of the White and Keynes plans 
made it possible for all experts and 
critics to have their say even before the 
experts of the several nations met. 
The fact that they took advantage of 
this opportunity is testified to by the 
enormous literature that appeared dur- 
ing the months between the publication 
of these two plans and the convening of 
the Bretton Woods Conference. More- 
over, the substantial modifications that 
appear in the final document make it 
apparent that this criticism was heeded. 
The plan has profited by the advice and 
the criticism of innumerable authorities 
from many countries. 

No one would pretend, of course, that 
the mechanism proposed is perfect. It 
probably does not meet precisely and 
completely the needs of any single coun- 
try. There is inevitably some conflict 
of interest among nations. However, 
owing to a high level of leadership and 
to recognition of the vital importance 
of these matters to all countries—large 
and small, debtor and creditor—there 
was a true spirit of give and take. 
Many apparent differences dissolved. 
with full discussion. Others, represent- 
ing genuine divergence of interest, were 
met by mutual concessions. ‘The result 
is necessarily a compromise; but it is a 
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fair and workable compromise. The 
most nearly perfect machinery can fail 
if those concerned with its operation 
are indifferent or wish to use it for pur- 
poses other than those for which it was 
intended. ‘And imperfect machinery 
may function reasonably well if those 
concerned wish to make it work. If 
serious defects should appear in use, 
ample provision for amendment has 
been made. 


POINTS YET TO BE COVERED 


Much remains to be done. The Fund 
and the Bank would make no provision 
for international war debts, and the 
British “blocked balances” are particu- 
larly large. However, the existence of 
the Fund and the Bank, helping in other 
ways, should make it easier for Great 
Britain to solve this problem. For one 
thing, they would give the debtor coun- 
tries a breathing space in which to make 
adjustments. Some definite provision 
will have to be made for blocked bal- 
ances, however, if the Fund and the 
Bank are to function smoothly. 

The Bretton Woods agreement does 
not cover problems of direct restrictions 
on commodity exports and imports. 
These restrictions reached formidable 
proportions in the period between wars, 
and the necessary war controls have re- 
sulted in practically complete control 
in every country. It would not be eco- 
nomically- desirable or practicable to 
remove all these restrictions immedi- 
ately after the war, even if it should 
prove politically feasible. The disrup- 
tion of trade and industry that would 
result, after a long period of complete 
control, would cause needless hardship. 
Over a long period, however, most of 
these restrictions can probably be re- 
moved, with advantage to all countries 
concerned. And gradual but continuous 
reduction will be essential if trade is to 
expand, 


The successful operation of the Fund 
and the Bank would require that credi- 
tor nations, particularly, remove such 
restrictions, for if loans are to be re- 
paid they must be repaid in goods. The 
United States, especially, must lower 
tariff barriers if it is to operate success- 
fully as a creditor nation. We failed 
as a creditor nation after the First 
World War because we increased tariffs 
to the point that other countries were 
unable to sell goods in this country, and 
that was their only means of repaying 
their debts to us. It is, of course, pos- 
sible to use gold for small sums, but the 
monetary gold supply of the world was 
not, and is not, large enough to meet 
the need, and we already have much the 
largest part of it in our vaults. 

The export industries of the United 
States, also, are interested in lower 
tariffs. They are increasingly conscious 
of the fact that only if we buy abroad 
in growing amounts shall we be able to 
develop our foreign markets. It is to 
our interest to reduce trade restrictions 
whether or not the Fund and the Bank 
are established. The Fund and the 
Bank, by extending credits and stabiliz- 
ing exchanges, would smooth the way to 
removal of these trade barriers. The 
only danger is that we shall move too 
slowly. However, the Fund and the 
Bank would serve as an added pressure 
for such reductions. 

There is no expectation that all such 
trade barriers would be removed by all 
the countries co-operating. It would 
be unrealistic to think that this could 
be done. It is expected, however, that 
these barriers would be greatly dimin- 
ished, and that those remaining would 
not be used to disrupt the economies of 
other nations or in other ways to handi- 
cap seriously the operations of the Fund 
and the Bank. 

The final step needed to restore the 
free flow of goods in international trade 
is to prevent undue restriction of inter- 
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national trade by private industry. In- 
ternational cartels in recent years have 
divided world markets among them, re- 
stricted sales, and increased prices. 
This is the familiar monopoly problem, 
complicated by the fact that one na- 
tion alone cannot control the ‘situation 
successfully. This is a problem that 
neither the Fund nor the Bank is de- 
signed to deal with. In short, the plans 
for the Fund and the Bank are not de- 
vised to solve all the problems of inter- 


national trade; nor could those institu- ` 


tions stand alone. But they offer an 
essential part of the whole program re- 
quired for international economic co- 
operation, and if they are adopted they 
will greatly facilitate the adoption of 
related measures. 

International economic problems can- 


not be solved as long as domestic econo- — 
mies suffer frorn severe and recurring 


` depressions. This is recognized by those 


advocating the Bretton Woods agree- 
ment. But the solution of domestic and 
international economic problems will 
progress faster if we proceed on both 
fronts at once. 


An Important BEGINNING 


All this is merely to point out that 
the Bretton Woods plan offers only a 
beginning in international economic co- 
operation. But it is a beginning. To 
abandon it would mean a serious set- 
back to international co-operation in 
other fields, and would threaten both 
world prosperity in the years following 
the war and the chance of a durable 
peace. 


Mabel Newcomer; Ph.D., was one of the delegates of the United States at the Bret- 
ton Woods Conference in July 1944. She is professor of economics and chairman of 
the Department at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. She has served on a large 
number of public commissions in California and New York, and was with the United 
States. Treasury in 1941-42. She is author of numerous volumes on taxation, among 
which are An Index of the Taxpaying Ability of State and Local Governments (1935) 


and Taxation and Fiscal Policy (1940). 


Functional International Organization 
By Howarp S. Piquet 


HE implications of international 

economic interdependence are pene- 
trating the prejudices of an increasing 
number of people. This is not to say 
that isolationism is dead, but merely 
that there is probably greater agree- 
ment today than ever before that isola- 
tionism leads to economic rivalry and 
ultimately to war. Accompanying this 
trend in thinking is the feeling that ef- 
fective international organization is es- 
sential to world peace. 

There is not, however—in this coun- 
try at least—a very clear popular un- 
derstanding of what an international or- 
ganization can or cannot be expected 
to accomplish. Some enthusiasts who 
confuse international organization with 
world government sometimes arouse 
fears that militate against the estab- 
lishment of what might otherwise prove 
to be an effective beginning toward the 
joint solution of problems that cut 
across national boundary lines, 

Fo date, to be sure, the record of in- 
ternational organization as a preventa- 
tive of war has not been impressive, 
even though in certain fields, such as 
‘labor, international machinery has been 
successful ‘in influencing nations to pur- 
sue more progressive policies than they 
probably otherwise would have done. 

There is growing appreciation that 
unless underlying economic problems 
are solved, there can be no enduring 
peace. Poverty, hunger, disease, and 
the ‘fear of unemployment provide a 
fertile field for demagogues and war- 
mongers. Solutions to these funda- 
mental problems require co-ordinated 
national action. Developments in trans- 
portation and communication have made 
the peoples of the world more interde- 
pendent, rather than more independent. 
The effects of crop failure or industrial 
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depression in any part of the world, for 
example, are soon felt by people thou- 
sands of miles away. 


IpEAts TAkınc Form 


The leaders of the United Nations ap- 
pear to understand this better than did 
the planners of the peace following the 
First World War. The statements of 
high principle enunciated in the Atlantic 
Charter and in Article VIT of the Mas- 
ter Lend-Lease Agreement are already 
being implemented by practical and con- 
crete proposals. Some of them, notably 
the Bretton Woods plan for an Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and an Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, and the Constitution of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, have reached the 
stage of definitive formulation and are 
now before the nations for acceptance. 
Others—including those concerning in- 
ternational trade, commodity control 
arrangements, education, and public 
health—are under consideration and will 
emerge as concrete proposals in due 
course. 

There is some danger that dispro- 
portionate emphasis will be placed on 
the general international organization 
at the expense of these underlying func- 
tional bodies. Over-all political ques- 
tions quite naturally attract the atten- 
tion of all people. They are dramatic, 
relatively nontechnical, and are there- 
fore ‘good headline material. Technical 
and economic problems, on the con- 
trary, are far more prosaic and do not 
attract such wide popular attention. 
Their effective solution runs the risk of 
being quietly shelved or of succumbing 
to the pressure. of minorities who be- 
lieve that their interests are endangered. 
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The expressed ideals of the world’s 
leaders—in the Atlantic Charter, in 
Article VII of the Master Lend-Lease 
Agreement, and following the Hot 
Springs Conference on Food and Agri- 
culture—will mean very little unless 
they are backed up by action on the 
part of the people of the world, through 
their governments. They will mean 
nothing ‘unless the larger countries 
demonstrate concretely that they mean 
what they say. 

In no country is this truer than in 
the United States. If we, the most 
powerful country in the world, take the 
lead and point the way to an expanding 
world economy, most other countries 
will almost inevitably follow. The eyes 
of the world are upon us. Progressive 
leaders everywhere are hoping that we 
shall be bolder and more forceful in in- 
ternational affairs than we were in the 
interwar period. 


Ortcin or FAO 


As early as May 1943, President 
Roosevelt took the initiative in calling 
a conference of all the United Nations 
at Hot Springs, Virginia, to consider the 
problems of food and agriculture. In 
no sense was this a relief conference. 
That subject was left for later con- 
sideration, and in the following Novem- 
ber another conference was convened 
at Atlantic City, at which the tem- 
porary United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration (UNRRA) 
was set up. At Hot Springs the dele- 
gates and their technical advisers agreed 
upon recommendations for co-ordinated 
action by the nations in solving their 
long-run food and agricultural problems. 

Of all economic problems, that of 
food supply and its distribution is the 
most essential. This world in which we 
live is still pretty poorly fed. Those 
of us who live in the better-fed coun- 
tries have little realization of how 
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poverty stricken and ill fed millions of 
the world’s two billion people are. 
China and Indie provide the outstand- 
ing illustrations There life is cheap, 
and people toil for hours on end for 
just enough fooe to keep alive. It is, in 
fact, estimated taat two-thirds of all the 
people of the werld normally do not get 
enough to eat. 

The food and agriculture experts as- 


sembled at Hot Springs stated clearly © 


what economists and engineers have 
knewn for a long time; namely, that 
there are no fundamental reasons, as 
far as productivity and modern scien- 
tific knowledge ere concerned, why any- 
one should go hangry. Potentially, the 
world is highly productive. Large areas 


are poverty stricken because man has ' 


not learned to utilize his environment 
adequately. 

The Hot Springs Conference followed 
a suggestion made at the League of Na- 
tions in 1937, that problems of food 
consumption ani nutrition on the one 
hand and problems of agricultural pro- 
duction on the other should be solved to- 
gether. The Conference stated frankly 
that the enforced restriction of produc- 
tion in some areas while millions of 
people go hungry in others—as was the 
situation in the 1930’s—is as unwise as 
it is ridiculous. 

The Conferer.ce created an Interim 
Commission, a temporary body com- 
prising all of the forty-four nations, to 
formulate plans for a permanent inter- 
national organization to deal with these 
problems. This Commission started 
work in July 1943 and by January 1944 
had drawn up preliminary plans. These 
were sent informally to all member 
countries for “study and advice.” By 
June’ the replies were in and the Com- 
mission proceed2d to complete its First 
Report, which was transmitted formally 
to governments in August. i 

The Report includes a Constitution 

ij 


taan 
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for a Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations (FAO). As 
soon as the Constitution is ‘accepted by 
twenty countries, according to their 
own constitutional procedures, the In- 
terim Commission is authorized to con- 
vene the First Conference of the new 
organization, whereupon the Interim 
Commission will be automatically dis- 
solved. 


Functions AND MetHops or FAO 


In no sense is the FAO to be a relief 
organization. Its functions will relate 
to long-term problems of food and agri- 
culture, including forestry and fisheries, 
throughout the world. It will promote 
the gathering and dissemination of 
knowledge in food and agriculture and 
will, through regional offices, special 
missions, and in other ways, give advice 

‘to those countries that request it. It 
will thus seek to influence national ac- 
tion through education in the broadest 
and most practical sense. Its job will 
be to help nations to help themselves in 
solving their problems of agricultural 
production and food consumption. Its 
broad objectives, as set forth in the 
preamble to the Constitution, are: 


(1) To raise levels of nutrition and stand- 
ards of living among the peoples of the 
world, (2) to secure improvements in the 
efficiency of the production and distribu- 
tion of all food and agricultural products, 
(3) to better the condition of rural popu- 
lations, and (4) to contribute by these 
means toward an expanding world economy. 


In accepting the Constitution the 
member nations will undertake to re- 
port formally to one another through 
the FAO on the measures they have 
taken and the progress they have 
achieved in these fields. 

The methods to be employed by the 
FAO are indicated in Article I of the 
Constitution, which outlines the func- 
tions of the Organization as follows: 


1. The Organization shall collect, ana- 
lyze, interpret, and disseminate informa- 
tion relating to nutrition, food and agri- 
culture. 

2. The Organization shall promote and, 
where appropriate, shall recommend na- 
tional and international action with re- 
spect to— 


(a) scientific, technological, social, and 
economic research relating to nu- 
trition, food and agriculture; 

(b) the improvement of education and 
administration relating to nutri- 
tion, food and agriculture, and the 
spread of public knowledge of nu- 
tritional and agricultural science 
and practice; 

(c) the conservation of natural re- 
sources and the adoption of im- | 
proved methods of agricultural 
production; 

(d) the improvement of the process- 
ing, marketing, and distribution of 
food and agricultural products; 

(e) the adoption of policies for the 
provision of adequate agricultural 
credit, national and international; 

(f) the adoption of international poli- 
cies with respect to agricultural 
commodity arrangements. 


3. It shall also be the function of the 
Organization 


(a) to furnish such technical assist- 
ance as governments may request; 

(b) to organize, in co-operation with 
governments concerned, such mis- 
sions as may be needed to assist 
them to fulfill the obligations 
arising from their acceptance of 
the recommendations of the United 
Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture; and 

(c) generally to take all necessary and 
appropriate action to implement 
the purposes of the Organization 
as set forth in the Preamble. 


STRUCTURE oF FAO 


The governing body of the Organi- 
zation will be a conference of govern- 
ment delegates which will meet at least 
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once a year. It is provided that each 
member nation is to have only one vot- 
ing delegate with a single vote. There 
is to be an executive committee of nine 
to fifteen members and standing ad- 
visory committees in the major fields 
covered. There will be a director- 
general who is to be the responsible 
head of the Organization and its staff. 

The Report accompanying the Con- 
stitution recommends that direct con- 
tact with the public be maintained 
through conferences, which may be con- 
vened at any time, with representatives 
of national and international bodies— 
for example scientific organizations, co- 
operatives, and farm organizations—on 
, general, technical, regional, or special- 
ized subjects. 

It is not intended that the FAO shall 
be a large “operating” agency. Rather 
is it to be a small body with a highly 
skilled technical staff. It will serve 
more or less as a clearing house of scien- 
tific information and of technical per- 
sonnel, and it will rely largely upon 
borrowec experts to carry on its work. 

The budget of the Organization is 
therefore very modest. For the first 
year it will amount to $2,500,000, and 
it is planned that for the next four 
years it will not exceed $5,000,000 per 
year. The allocation of expenses among 
the member governments is specified for 
the first year only, and has been arrived 
at roughly on the basis of relative 
ability to pay. The United States is to 
bear 25 per cent of the first year’s 
budget, the United Kingdom 15 per 
cent, the Soviet Union 8 per cent, and 
China 6.5 per cent. The smallest coun- 
tries are asked to pay only 0.05 per 
cent. 

The Interim Commission has planned 
carefully. It has called upon experts 
with world-wide reputations to help it 
’ plan the technical and organizational 
work of the FAO. The experts have 


come from many lands and have given 
enthusiastically end generously of their 
time and energy. 

Since this is the first of the so-called 
“functional” international organizations 
that has reached the stage of advanced 
planning, it serves as an example of 
what might be expected in other fields. 
Fundamental to all thinking on the sub- 
ject of international organization should 
be the realizaticn that this and other 
international groups are not govern- 
mental bodies. ‘They are not world 
superstates, and they are not to have 
any supernatione] authority. They are 
to be organizations of national govern- 
ments, and their power is limited to that 


_ of recommendation. 


ProsLems ConFrrontinc FAO 


The problems which will confront the 
FAO in the nutrition field will be largely 
physiological anc psychological. Health 
experts, chemists, biologists, and physi- 
ologists all have important roles to play 
in extending the frontiers of knowledge 
regarding the effects of food and food 
habits upon health. Much is being 
learned from wartime experiences that 
have forced some countries to manage 
their food supplies for the greatest good 
of the greatest number. 

In numerous and large areas of the 
world crude agricultural methods, fol- 
lowed a century ago, are still practiced. 
The possibilities of increasing produc- 
tion by the intreduction of modern agri- 
cultural machin=ry and better produc- 
tion techniques are tremendous. It so 
happens that the kinds of food most 
generally required to improve human 
diet are frequently those produced by 
the very methods of farming that tend 


- to maintain the productivity of the soil. 


Better nutrition. in other words, means 
better farming. This is one of the rea- 
sons why the so-called “marriage” of 
food and agriculture is so logical. 
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The problems that really bristle with 
difficulties, however, are the economic 
ones. Such problems involve the dis- 
parity of real incomes of peoples 
throughout the world, and their solu- 
tions nearly always have political im- 
plications that cut deep and wide- 

The deliberations at Hot Springs 
brought out clearly the necessity for in- 
creasing the purchasing power of the 
populations of underdeveloped areas if 
consumers are to be in a position to buy 
the food they need and producers are to 
be assured of markets. Poverty, it was 
emphasized, is the first cause of mal- 
nutrition and hunger, and a high level 
‘of employment is a necessary pre- 
requisite to the abolition of poverty. 

Poverty, however, cannot be abol- 
ished by the resolutions of a confer- 
ence. Poverty is a symptom of faulty 
economic organization and is the result 
of a complex set of problems, rather 
than a single problem in and of itself. 
Low levels of employment, industrial 
underdevelopment, faulty management 
of currencies, the failure to stimulate 
and direct national and international 
investment, restrictive policies regard- 
ing trade—both domestic and interna- 
tional—all of these, together with a host 
of other problems, are involved. Un- 
less they are solved, much of the strictly 
technical work will be in vain. 

There was a fundamental theme 
throughout the discussions at Hot 
Springs—a theme that was repeated 
time and again by the delegates; 
namely, that with regard to the prob- 
‘ lems of food and agriculture, and the 
others listed above, governments should 
adopt policies that will be expansive 
rather than restrictive in effect. The 
delegates were vigorously opposed to 
the inducement of artificial scarcity for 
the sole purpose of augmenting the 
pecuniary gains of producers. Many of 
them, however, favored the adjustment 


of production to consumption, where 
necessary, so as to benefit both pro- 
ducers and consumers. 


Score oF FAO 


The broader economic problems of 
distribution must be faced if the work 
of the FAO is to be truly effective. It 
is clear, however, that the FAO itself 
will not tackle these problems. The 
debates that have taken place regarding 
international commodity agreements are 
evidence of this. The representatives of 
a number of countries argued that the 
FAO should be an action agency, that 
it should have authority to adjust 
agricultural production to consumption 
needs. The supervision of international 
commodity agreements, whereby pro- 
duction is sought to be fitted to needs, 
seemed to these persons to be a logical 
responsibility for the FAO. The pre- 
vailing view, however, has been that the 
problem should be tackled from the 
side of improved technical knowledge, 
on the theory that if the countries of the 
world learn how to produce more and 
better food and if people learn to eat 
more wisely, living standards and liv- 
ing planes will be so raised that poverty 
will tend to disappear and trade will 
flourish. ; 

But this is not to say that the FAO 
will not be interested in such problems 
or in the use of various devices for their 
solution. Indeed, in its First Report to 
Governments, the Interim Commission 
has gone so far as to recommend that 
special international machinery be cre- 
ated for the purpose of co-ordinating 
international commodity arrangements, 
and that the FAO be represented on the 
directorate of such an organization. In 
fact, it has gone even further; it has 
stated that if the countries of the world 
do not establish an organization for this 


‘purpose, it would be the duty of the 


FAO to recommend to governments that 
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appropriate machinery be set up. In 
this event, the Report goes on to say, 
“it would no doubt be appropriate to 
propose that the administrative func- 
tions involved should be performed di- 
rectly by the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization itself.” ; 

It is not unlikely that in the long run 
the avoidance of immediate administra- 
tive and regulatory responsibilities will 
prove to have been a wise decision. The 
difficulties in the field of operations 
would be so fraught with controversy 
and political pitfalls that the Organiza- 
tion in its entirety might soon collapse, 
including those parts that will be con- 
cerned with purely technical work. 


FITTING PRODUCTION TO 
CONSUMPTION 


Action, however, is imperative; for 
unless world production zs adjusted to 
world consumption, it is possible that 
the activity of the FAO itself with re- 
gard to agricultural production might 
do harm as well as good. It is rela- 
tively easy to increase agricultural out- 
put in those areas of the world that are 
already highly productive and on an ex- 
port basis, as, for instance, the United 
States and Canada with regard to the 
production of grains; but it is tremen- 
dously difficult to increase production— 
agricultural or industrial—in those areas 
of the world that are underdeveloped, 
such as India, China, and eastern Eu- 
rope. ‘Therefore, if the recommenda- 
tions of the Hot Springs Conference 
calling ior increases in agricultural out- 
put are applied, but in an unco-ordi- 
nated manner, it is possible that pro- 
duction will be increased most in those 
areas where it can be increased most 
easily—namely, the North American 
Continent, western Europe, and parts of 
southeastern Asia—with the result that 
we shall find ourselves again confronted 


with huge surpluses. As was true in the 
thirties, these will not be surpluses from 
the point of view of the hungry people 
of the world, but they will be surpluses 
—as they were in the thirties—in the 
sense that they cannot be sold except 
at excessively low prices. 

The increases in production called 
for at Hot Spzings are, logically, in- 
crezses on the part of those peoples 
whc do not produce enough to enable 
them to buy the products of others. It 
is in these so-called backward areas— 
within countries, as well as among 
countries—that purchasing power must 
be increased. The way to increase 
total purchasing power is for those in 
the “have not” levels to produce more. 
Jus: as a merchant finds that his own 
bus.ness will be more prosperous if he 
has prosperous customers, so is it with 
nations. Prosperity for all means pros- 
perity for each. Depression anywhere 
threatens depression everywhere. 


LIMITATIONS ON EFFECTIVENESS 


. boldness is reeded if these economic 
prodlems are tc be solved. Functional 
organizations such as the FAO and the 
International Labor Organization, im- 
porzant though they are, cannot do the 
job alone. Certral machinery must be 
provided to bring all the parts of the 
picture into uniform focus. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council contemplated 
in the Dumberton Oaks Plan gives 
promise of becoming such a body. In 
a truly effective world organization the 
operations of all the functional bodies 
weuld be tied together and all would 
move together toward the goal of free- 
dom from want and freedom from fear. 

Most important of all, whether the 
international organization in question 
be zhe over-all body or any of the func- 
ticnal bodies, we must not expect too 
much. The world has not yet advanced 
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beyond the stage of nationalism to the 
goal of world government. We prob- 
ably shall not reach a point at which 
nations will be willing to abandon any 
substantial degree of sovereignty, for a 
long time to come. We must not con- 
fuse international organization with 
world government, for the essence of 
government is authority to compel indi- 
viduals to act or not to act. There is 
nothing in the FAO, the ILO, the old 
League of Nations, or any international 
organization thus far proposed in re- 
sponsible quarters that would warrant 
us in calling it world government. In- 
ternational organizations are just what 
their names imply—organizations of 
nations. They are creatures of gov- 
ernments. The relationship is some- 
what analogous to that of a trade asso- 
ciation, in which the association is the 
servant of its members. 

In economic and social matters, the 
whole is seldom equal to the sum of its 
parts. The common welfare is not a 

_ Simple summation of individual short- 
term interests. It will be all too easy, 
therefore, for the functional bodies to 


seek compromise on the basis of the © 


greatest common divisor, with the re- 
sult that finely worded resolutions will 
be put on paper and technical reports 
will be written by experts in language 
that is politically harmless. 

However, if we cannot achieve world 
government in one big jump, should we 
stop trying to move even one small 
step? If, as a result of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conversations and the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, we can effect an ar- 
rangement whereby nations agree to 
consult one another before military ac- 
tion is taken and can also set up a se- 
ries of co-ordinated functional organi- 
zations for the bringing together of 
technical economic experts, have we not 
at least accomplished something in the 
direction of world betterment? 


We should have learned our lesson 
from the period following the last war. 
One international conference after an- 
other was held, and at each the neces- 
sity of approaching world problems on 
a world basis was proclaimed. But, 
each time, the nations returned from the 
conference and proceeded to grapple 
with the problems in their own way ac- 
cording to what they conceived to be 
their own immediate interests. Trade 
barriers were strengthened, restriction- 
ism was rampant, and depression was 
the result. 


A CHALLENGE TO ACTION 


The new functional and integrated 
approach to world problems is encour- 
aging, but we must not mistake the 
prelude to action for action itself. The 
holding of international conferences and 
the setting up of international organiza- 
tions are but the first steps. It is what 
the nations themselves actually do about 
such questions as the lowering of bar- 
riers to international trade, the adjust- 
ment of production to consumption 
needs, and the attainment of full em- 
ployment that is really significant. 

At this very moment Congress has 
before it for approval or rejection both 
the Bretton Woods proposals and the 
Constitution of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization. These, together with 
the pending extension and strengthening 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, constitute a challenge to action. 
They constitute a weather vane, as it 
were, of what the United States may be 
expected to do; and the action that we 
take will be more of a guide to other na- 
tions than whatever our leaders may 
enunciate in the way of ideals and 
guiding principles. In contrast, such 
questions as voting arrangements in in- 
ternational organizations shrink in sig- 
nificance. If the United States fails to 


Labor Problems—Now and Postwar 
By Ropert J. WATT 


ORKERS as a whole have saved ` 


substantial amounts in war bonds 
and have stored up some job security 
through the, increased organization of 
major industries. These are the re- 
serves with which the worker faces the 
future. . 

Generally speaking, the worker has 
reason to be optimistic as to the volume 
of probable employment for a period 
of time. A great scarcity of civilian 
goods during the recent months and 
years of the war has created a demand 
which should absorb the output of 
American industry when the production 
‘of civilian goods can be renewed. Even 
with the release of millions from war 
work and other millions from the armed 
services, the need for. industrial man- 
power should absorb most of our avail- 
able workers for quite a period of time. 


MAINTENANCE OF PURCHASING POWER 


However, much will depend on the 
maintenance of purchasing power. We 
can remember the grim days of the 
early 1930’s when excessive needs were 
separated from so-called surpluses of 
goods by the apparently unbridgeable 
gulf of unemployment and paralysis of 
purchasing power. Workers needed 
food and farmers needed manufactured 
goods. Labor was idle and hungry, 
farmers were bankrupt with unsalable 
‘crops, and the community was in chaos. 

What labor fears for the reconver- 
sion period is a return to those days. 


Labor knows that many employers will 


try to force down the terms and condi- 
tions of employment if there is a sur- 
plus of workers. The mere cut of em- 
ployment from a fifty-hour week to 
forty hours, a reduction by 20 per cent, 
will bring a loss of 33 per cent in wage 
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income. Incentive wage workers will 
probably lose much more. In addition, 
there may be months of unemployment 
for many while factories are being re- 
tooled and while war workers seek 
peacetime jobs. 

Job insurance, which we should have 
strengthened while we had the money, 
has been throttled by the merit or ex- 
perience rating cutback of insurance 
tax rates. It is reasonable to expect 
that unemployment insurance will prove 
very inadequate to sustain purchasing 
power at the level at which it is needed 
to prevent a downward spiral of prices, 
wages, and jobs. 

That is the major reason why work- 
ers who have been unable to secure the 
wage increases and improvements in 
conditions during the period of labor 
shortage are so eager to assure main- 
tenance of earnings during the recon- 
version period. I believe this is neces- 
sary even if weekly hours of work are 
cut. It is necessary to keep the weekly 
“take home” at present levels even 
when the shorter work week arrives. 
It would only represent compensation 
for the freeze on, hourly wage increases 
which has been imposed on labor dur- 
ing the war even while prices raced up- 
wards. 

We believe the maintenance of “take 
home” will be equally good for business. 
Industry must realize that workers’ 
families form the bulk of the customers 
for the products of industry. Tough 
times are ahead unless labor and in- 
dustry work out together a system 
which will keep our tremendous produc- 
tive machinery under control. Tough 
times are ahead unless labor and indus- 
try together plan so that our huge 
dynamo will generate production power 
to sustain purchasing power which in 
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turn will keep the production power in 
operation. 


DANGER OF GOVERNMENT 
INTERVENTION 


Business will suffer as well as labor 
if economic dislocations get out of hand. 
The habit of government intervention 
has become strong in wartime. If the 
forces of labor and industry are unable 
to take care of their own relations in 
a way which will maintain a high level 
of employment, full production, and 
full purchasing power, the demand will 
go up for government intervention and 
government regulation. 

Personally, I would regret such a de- 
velopment. It would be the invitation 
to a system which, however benevolent 
at the outset, would soon develop the 
kind of system which tramples freedom 
and individual initiative out of exist- 
ence. However, we must recognize that 
unless’: workers can earn their living 
from private industry, they will insist 
upon action by the Government. If the 
Government is forced to supply jobs, it 
cannot evade an already growing meas- 
ure of control by those elected and ap- 
pointed for their political ability. 


Tue NEw CHARTER 


It is our hope that the new char- 
ter promulgated by President William 
Green, President Philip Murray, and 
President Eric Johnston will guide 
American industry towards successful 
co-operation to solve the problems of 
labor and industry without government 
intervention. The new charter is not a 
manifesto drawn up around the dinner 
table by a few men in an expansive 
mood. It was worked out by hard- 
headed men representing labor and 
management in conference, and then 
reworked. But at each conference the 
disagreements were on details and not 
on objectives. 


This is the frst instance of impor- 
tant joint actior by the AFL and the 
CIO outside of participation when la- 
bor and management went together to 
the White Horse to ask for labor- 
management participation in a con- 
sultetive and advisory way in the con- 
duct of the war program. I regret that 
the offer was never adequately imple- 
men-:ed in this country. 

We have a vital interest in this char- 
ter because the problems confronting 
labo: and induszry are problems which 
affect the Naticn as a whole. Labor 
and industry’s long-range interests are 
parallel to and identical with the best 
interests of our Nation. We have to 
work together, because none of us can 
get along under our economic system 
without the otkers. And we can get 
along only if labor and industry under- 
stan each other and work with and 
not against eack other. 

We urge the application of the prin- 
ciples of democracy to the fabric of our 
ecoromic system. We urge a better ` 
future through a maximum of individual 
enterprise, using the instruments of de- 
mocracy to establish whatever con- 
trols are founc necessary. We urge 
that labor and management be freed of 
polizical interference as soon and as 
completely as possible. We urge that . 
labcr and management be encouraged 
to establish self-government in industry 
thrcugh accrecited delegates demo- 
cratically chosen to represent their re- 
spective sides. 

We ask that economic self-govern- 
mert be linked -o civil government only 
thrcugh the maintenance of basic stand- 
ards and throuzh the participation of 
public representatives to bring the con- 
sumers’ voice tc the conference table of 
laber and indvstry. This may seem 
revclutionary, but we believe it is funda- 
mer.tally only an extention of the po- 
litical democracy of 1789 to the eco- 
nomic problems of today. 
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Lapor-MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION 


Today, the fact that hardheaded busi- 
nessmen should readily accept, even 
seek, the participation of Jabor in chart- 
ing the course of industrial progress is 
a sign that both labor and management 
have learned much in wartime. The war 
has developed a progressive wing of 
American industry which is ready and 
willing to co-operate with labor in doing 
a good job. Eric Johnston, president of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and many like him are not afraid 
of labor. They are confident enough of 
their own capacity to be willing to dis- 
cuss any problem across the conference 
table. They are not economic snobs, 
fearful of facing the competition of 
ideas of the uncultured spokesmen of 
those who live on the other side of the 
tracks. They are not ignorant about 
the practical and human side of their 
own business. They do not confine 
themselves to policy-making on the 
basis of information they receive from 
the ticker tape. 

And ‘it is high time that labor and 
management learned to know each other 
and accept the responsibility of indus- 
trial maturity. American business is 
the medium through which labor and 
management alike must earn their liv- 
ing. We may and do have differences, 
but neither of us can get our bread and 
butter by debate and slogans. We both 
must spend less time grinding our own 
axes and more time chopping. 

If labor and industry work together, 
they can provide for government par- 
ticipation through public representa- 
tives as a partner and an umpire, rather 
than as a policeman. In a sound de- 
mocracy, where every unit has the in- 
telligence to do its job in its own back 
yard, the place of government in eco- 
nothic relationships is that of a second 
spare tire. It would always be ready 
and available for use, but never needed 


under normal operation conditions. To- 
gether, we could make the worker and 
the employer share the responsibility 
for the success of the enterprise instead 
of competing with such other for power. 

If we face those problems and the 
problem of jobs for all who want to 
work for wages, whether they are re- 
turning servicemen or war workers, the 
time to start is now. The forces of our 
industrial system are great. In the 
days ahead we can operate our na- 
tional productivity and glut an unbal- 
anced distributive system into utter 
ruin, or under sensible democratic self- 
controls we can bring a healthy and en- 
during vitality to every element in our 
community. 


_ INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 


“When the war is over and peacetime 
trade is resumed, both labor and man- 
agement know that they must operate 
with a reasonable return to invested 
capital, or at least without substantial 
loss. Sooner or later we shall be fac- 
ing competition. We shall have to be 
able to meet the output of other indus- 
trialized nations on fair terms. The 
test of the job we do will rest on our 
ability to serve and create markets. 
We cannot return to the tactics of the 
twenties of loaning money to other na- 
tions to give them purchasing power to 
buy our raw materials and machine 
tools so that they can undercut our own 
system and then default on the pay- 
ments. 

Personally, I have no doubt that the 
efficiency of American equipment and 
the productivity of American labor can 
stand up against fair peacetime com- 
petition as successfully as our demo- 
cratically managed industry faced the 
wartime competition of Nazi produc- 
tion. That is what the-preface of the 
new labor and management charter de- 
clares. We believe if labor and man- 
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agement accept their responsibility, a 
new era will be unfolded which will pro- 
vide an expanding economy and un- 
limited opportunities for every Ameri- 
can. 

I believe the job can be done. I am 
confident that a nation which can pre- 
serve its basic freedoms and defeat our 
enemies in battle can outdo the totali 
tarians in the factory and the market 
place if we see the challenge clearly and 
accept the contest intelligently. Unless 
we face and do that job together, we 
will play into the hands of radicals and 
reactionaries who flourish if, and only 
if, the rest of us fail in our responsi- 
bilities. And if we fail, the end result 
may be called by a high-sounding name, 
but, like the systems we fight agains-, 
the new system will deny the sanction 
of law and the responsibility of the ind:- 
vidual and the community. 


VALUE oF TEAMWORK 


We need the practical value of team- 
work of practical men serving the com- 
mon good. We need that teamwork to- 
day. We need teamwork to face tke 
competition of ideas. We need tke 
teamwork of labor and management to 
achieve efficiency. We need teamwork 
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to set up democratic grievance ma- 
chinery to do ihe first job in our own 
back yards. We need teamwork to get 
colective agreements with industry to 
pretect price and wage levels from cut- 
throat competition and from the de- 
pressing effects of inadequate purchas- 
ing power. We can get these democratic 
checks-and balances through the exist- 
ence of free, alert, and intelligent labor 
unions working with management, or 
we can get them through government 
directive and supervision. 

The decision rests, not on any one of 
us individually, but on all of us col- 
leczively. As a nation, we pioneered in 
political democracy and we have found 
it the best ard most durable system 
of civil goverrment. We must coura- 
gecusly and irtelligently face the task 
of developing a similar system of de- 
mccracy in incustry. For better or for 
worse, we shall find ourselves sharing 
tke glow of freedom or the chains o 
oppression. Together, we can help to 
sclve the problem of making industrial 
democracy serve the needs of labor and 
meénagement and the community which 
bozh must serve. 

Toward that objective, I ask your 
sympathetic help and co-operation! 


Robert J. Wati is-international representative of the American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. He was secretary-treasurer of the Massachusetts State Federation 
of Labor for ten years and since 1936 has been the American Workers Member of the 
Governing Body of the International Labor Orgazization. He is cheirman of the Federal 
Advisory Board of Vocational Education, chairman of the Laòor Advisory Committee of 
the Board of War Communications, and member of the National War Labor Board. 


The United States and Britain’s Economic Policy 


By GEORGE SOULE : 


$ 

HERE is much confusion in Ameri- 

can thought concerning the postwar 
economic policy of Great. Britain. It is 
recognized that her problem in inter- 
national trade and finance is a difficult 
and delicate one. Some think that she 
would be glad to have loans or a con- 
tinuation of lend-lease in order to fa- 
cilitate the transition to a peacetime 
economy. Some who believe this favor 
offering the help which they thing is 
required. Others are wary lest by some 
ingenious fiscal magic Britain may ac- 
quire a right to American help without 
conditions which our bankers might 
wish to impose. What does the United 
Kingdom actually want from this coun- 
try? Does she favor stabilization of 
exchanges, or does she want to be free 
for competitive exchange depreciation? 
How fearful is she of competition by 
American exporters in the world mar- 
ket? Does she wish to work toward a 
world-wide economy of multilateral and 
free trade, or does she expect to erect 
barriers with discriminatory practices 
of various kinds, imperial preference 
and the like? 


Before it is possible to understand. 


the attitude of Englishmen towards in- 
ternational economic policy, it is neces- 
sary to know something about the kind 
of society they expect to create for 
themselves. Ideas about international 
trade and finance are frequently ex- 
pressed as if they were abstractions de- 
rived from study of policies which 
would be desirable for all the people of 
the world regarded as a single unit; 
but such ideas seldom govern the ac- 
tion of individual nations unless they 
harmonize with what these nations con- 
ceive to be in their own interest. More- 
over, in democratic countries especially, 
no foreign policy can be long or effec- 


tively pursued unless it can be stated 
in terms which will mean something to 
the majority of the people; and the ma- 
jority of the people, being concerned 
mainly about matters that appear to af- 
fect their personal lives, naturally think 
more about domestic affairs than they 
do about world organization. This is 
as true in Britain as it is in the United 
States. The postwar international eco- 
nomic policy of Great Britain will be 
determined by considerations arising out 
of the plans of the British for the im- 
provement of life within the United 
Kingdom. 


BRITAIN’S Domestic PLANS 


Though many projects for postwar 
reconstruction have been advanced by 
various groups with differing political 
philosophies, there are a few important 
concrete goals on which nearly all are 
agreed, and which will undoubtedly be 
sought through legislation. In these 
cases, detailed measures have been pre- 
pared and are set forth in governmental 
White Papers. Although the final acts 
of Parliament may differ somewhat from 
the drafts proposed, there is no reason 
to expect that the projects in question 
will not be carried out. 


Social insurance 


This country is reasonably familiar 
with the plan for universal compulsory 
social insurance which will cover every- 
body without exception against all im- 


portant risks from the cradle to the- 
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grave. For this purpose the population 
is classified into the following six 
groups: employees, others gainfully oc- 
cupied, housewives, other persons of 
working age not gainfully occupied, 
children below working age, and per- 
sons retired and above working age. 
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The benefits include unemployment in- 
surance, retirement pensions, maternity 
grants, family allowances for all chil- 
dren after the first, sickness insurance, 
and death grants. The scheme will 
have a unified administration. Assum- 
ing as a maximum an average unem- 
ployment of 8.5 per cent, it is estimated 
that the cost will rise from £650,C00,000 
in 1945 to £831,000,000 in 1975. In 
the first year, approximately 54 per 
cent of the cost will fall on the Treas- 
ury or local taxes, the rest being met 
by contributions and interest. In the 
last year, the share of, public funds in 
bearing the cost will rise to approxi- 
mately two-thirds. 


Health service 


Britain also intends to have a Na- 
tional Health Service which will offer to 
everyone in the nation medical care en- 
tizely free of payment. In the words of 
the official White Paper its objects are: 


1. To ensure that everybody in the 
country—irrespective of means, age, sex or 
occupation—shall have equal opportunity 
tc benefit from the best and most up-to- 
date medical and allied services available. 

2. To provide, therefore, for all who 
want it, a comprehensive service covering 
every branch of medical and allied activity, 
from the care of minor ailments to major 
medicine and surgery; to include the care 
oz? mental as well as physical health, and 
all specialist services, e.g. for tuberculosis, 
cancer, infectious diseases, maternity, frac- 
ture and orthopaedic treatment, and others; 
to include all normal general services, e.z. 
the family doctor, midwife and nurse, the 
care of the teeth and of the eyes, the day- 
to-day care of the child; and to include all 

“necessary drugs and a wide range of ap- 
pliances. 
. 3. To divorce the care of health from 
questions of personal means or other fac- 
tors irrelevant to it; to provide the service 
free of charge (apart from certain pos- 
sible charges in respect of appliances) and 
to encourage a new attitude to heelth—the 
easier obtaining of advice early, the pro- 


motion of good health rather than only 
the treatment of bad. 


This plan will involve a thorough- 
going reorganization of medical practice 
and hospital acministration, the details 
of which are nct yet decided and which 
will for some time be subject to experi- 
ment and change. It is expected to re- ` 
tain free choice of doctor within prac- 
ticable limits and, for all who wish it, 
private medical practice paid for by the 
individual patient. A preliminary esti- 
mate of the total cost of the scheme to - 
public funds is £132,000,000 per annum. 


Education 


Parliament has already enacted a 
comprehensive plan for the reorganiza- 
tion and exparsion of education. The 
upper limit fo? compulsory school at- 
tendance, which has been fourteen, is 
new extended to fifteen and will later 
become sixteen. This education will 
be free to all up to the university level. 
Forty per cen: of university students 
now receive aid from public funds, and 
the number of scholarships will be in- 
creased. All persons who go to work 
before they are eighteen will receive 


` free compulsory part-time education in 


working hours. Free lunches will be 
provided for al schcol children. Nurs- 
ery schools for those below school age 
will be established wherever there is a 
demand for them. The content of edu- 
cation is to be improved, teachers’ 
salaries will ke increased, and up to 
ninety thousaud new teachers will be 
required. Much building also will be 
necessary. The cost of these reforms 
will exceed present educational burdens 
on public funds by £4,900,000 in the 
first years, and it is estimated that the 
extra burden will ultimately be £50,- 
000,000. i 


Rebuilding 
Perhaps the greatest single project, 
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and that which is most urgently de- 
manded by the people, is the rebuild- 
ing of Britain, on the basis of new town 
and country planning and with a gi- 
gantic housing program. The extent 
of this program is not yet decided, but 
the only difference between the political 
parties concerns the speed with which 
new houses can be built, in view of the 
limitations imposed by the labor sup- 
*ply, the demands of other types of con- 
struction, and the supply of materials. 
It is taken for granted by all that the 
public housing program, which is to be 
subsidized by the state and carried out 
by local authorities, will leave no mar- 
gin, or virtually none, for private specu- 
lative building of dwellings. There is 
a new Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning to co-ordinate local and re- 
gional planning and to take over the 
planning function in any localities which 
do not otherwise provide for it. 

A wide range of proposals exists for 
dealing with the land question as it 
bears on the task of rebuilding. The 
Conservatives, representing the interests 
of the landowners, would prevent the 
private owner from developing his land 
without the consent of the planning au- 
thorities and would allow these authori- 
ties to buy any land they required for 
an approved scheme, at 1939 prices, 
for a period of five years. The Labor 
Party officially supports a program for 
nationalization of all the land, but may 
in fact compromise by exempting rural 
areas. The costs of the rebuilding pro- 
gram are as yet undetermined, but 
naturally they will be large. 


Prevention of unemployment 


Other reconstruction plans of less 
magnitude cannot be outlined here. 
More important than any of those 
previously listed, however, and in a 
sense embracing them all, is the pro- 
posal to eliminate any significant 
amount of unemployment. The Coa- 


lition government, which is heavily 
weighted with Conservative ministers, 
has issued a White Paper embodying 
the pledge to maintain high employment 
and outlining proposed measures for 
doing, so. The principal theoretical 
basis for this plan, as well as for others, 
is the Keynes thesis that the chief de- 
sideratum is to maintain a high and 
steady volume of expenditure by avoid- 
ing any lack of balance between sav- 
ing and investment. Economic theorists 
in England are now almost unanimous 
in support of this analysis, though dif- 
fering on details which might affect 
practical policies. The lay public is 
virtually unanimous in the belief that 
the Government can prevent unemploy- 
ment if it wishes to do so and will 
adopt the appropriate policies. Any 
government which, in the future, does 
not take this obligation seriously, or, 
indeed, any which in substantial meas- 
ure fails to achieve it, will undoubtedly 
be thrown out of office. 

The British are not worried about 
budgetary deficits or internal taxation 
and fiscal policies. There is general be- 
lief that the cost of anything they wish 
to do can be borne without damage to 
the economy, provided the manpower 
and materials are available and enough 
efficiency in production can be achieved. 
The question is one mainly of the allo- 
cation of manpower, materials, and pro- 
ductive facilities, and the regulation of 
expenditure, public and private (in- 
cluding investment), in accordance with 
the plans adopted. As far as the in- 
ternal economy is concerned, little diffi- 
culty is anticipated in maintaining full 
employment, at least for the years of 
transition. The demands of the civilian 
consumers, plus those channeled through 
the National Treasury, will exert a ter- 
rific pressure on manpower. Britain has 
established an economic general staff 
directly under the War Cabinet, and 
this institution will be retained in peace. 
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Tt is significant for the ability to main- 
tain expenditure and investment that so 
large a share of the national income will 
be spent through public agencies. 


BRITAIN’S Import PROBLEM 


If the United Kingdom were a self- 
contained economy or nearly so, the 
problems associated with the recon- 
struction program would be relatively 
simple. Before the war, however, the 
nation had to import about 60 per cent 
of its food (in terms of money value), 
all its cotton, virtually all its petroleum, 
the major part of its timber, much of 
its iron ore, and numerous other impor- 
tant materials. Little progress toward 
self-sufficiency can be made without re- 
duction of the internal standard of liv- 
ing. In the immediate prewar years; 
approximately half of the imports were 
paid for by the sale of exports of goods. 
The other half were bought from the 
proceeds of services rendered to for- 
eigners and income from investments. 
The latter item alone accounted for 
nearly one-quarter of the total bill for 
imports. According to E. F. Schu- 
macher of the Institute of Statistics at 
Oxford, the round figures for 1936-38 
were as follows: Average annual im- 
ports cost £866,000,000. They were 


paid for by exports, visible and in- . 


visible, divided about as follows: 


Million 
Pounds 
Exports of goods ...... £478 
Shipping services ......... 105 


Banking, insurance, etc..... 40 
Income from investments .. 


This left a deficit of about £40,000,000, 
which was met by a net reduction of 
British foreign investment, through bor- 
rowing or sale of assets. Thus the 
process of foreign disinvestment was 


begun even before the war, during the 
years of reduced world trade. 

The estimate of 50 per cent for visible 
exports and 5C per cent for invisible is 
derived from a correction to obtain net 
export figures by deduction of the cost 
of materials imported for use in ex- 
po-ts. This leaves net exports of £390,- 
009,000 as against invisible exports and 
disinvestment -otaling £388,000,000. 

Net British foreign investment has 
been drastically reduced during the war 
ta Purchase necessary supplies. Lend- 
lease retarded this process as far as the 
Urited States was concerned, but it con- 
tisued in other regions. In addition, 
Britain has accumulated what amounts 
ta a foreign war debt in the form of 
biccked sterlirg balances paid to the 
account of exporters of other countries, 
but held in London by exchange re- 
strictions. These balances may rise to 
£4 000,000,000 or more before the end 
of the war. The debt will have to be 
funded or amortized in some other way, 
but even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances it will constitute a large 
debit item in zhe net income from for- 
eign investmerts. The British also ex- 
pect a reduction of their income from 
shipping services, since so many of 
their ships have been sunk in submarine 
warfare, and the loss of serviceable ton- 
naze has not been made up. 

It is estimeted that after the war, 
invisible or service exports will have 
shrunk to half their prewar size. This 
means that if Britain is to buy abroad 
as large a volume of goods as before the 
wer, her net exports of goods will have 
to be increasec by 50 per cent. This is 
generally accepted as a minimum figure. 
A larger'volume of imports will be re- 
quired to sustain a higher standard of 
living with full employment. 

Before the war, Britain’s three chief 
items of expart—coal, cotton textiles, 
and. iron and steel products—showed a 
declining trenc. It is unlikely that this 
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trend can be reversed, at least for any 
length of time, in coal and cotton tex- 
tiles. Newer industries, such as elec- 
trical equipment, chemicals, artificial 
silk, light metals, and even motor ve- 
hicles, offer more promise. Britain has 
never lost her pre-eminence in the 
manufacture of machinery and machine 
tools or in high-quality consumers’ 
goods. Tourist expenditures may be a 
not inconsiderable item. There is, how- 
ever, great apprehension about com- 
petition from the United States in goods 
susceptible of mass production. There 
is much discussion of the introduction 
of a higher degree of technical efficiency 
and managerial reform within British 
industry. There is also much discus- 
sion of market research, better types of 
exporting agencies, and measures of 
various kinds to assist exporters. 

The extreme gravity of the export 
xoblem is generally recognized. “Ex- 
dort or Die” is a popular slogan. We 
should understand that this is not 
merely a matter of aiding commercial 
or profit-seeking interests, as it cus- 
tomarily has been in the United States. 
Thinking persons who are not motivated 
by any pecuniary incentive at all, in- 
cluding those on the extreme left, think 
of exports as a means of buying what 
the nation needs, and regard their ex- 
pansion as a foundation of national 
policy. 

In so far as the problem can be 
solved by management of the internal 
economy, there is confidence that no 
insurmountable obstacle exists. Tech- 
nical changes, better organization, and 
financial assistance will be provided. 
Inventiveness, skill, and keen enterprise 
are not lacking. The chief problem is 
seen as one of attracting sufficient man- 
power and resources to the export in- 
dustries in view of the insistent demand 
which will exist for domestic goods, the 
purchasing power which will be avail- 
able to satisfy this demand, and the 


profits which British producers will be 
able to make in an active home market. 
Whereas foreign competitors with Brit- 
ish exporters tend to regard English 
businessmen as concentrated on world 
trade, the fear of British planners is 
that too many of them will be uninter- 
ested in anything but selling at home, 
and inexpert in serving the require- 
ments of customers abroad. 


THE UNITED States as A HAZARD 


What is the bearing of American eco- 
nomic policy on the import problem of 
the British? First of all, it should be 
emphasized that they do not desire any 
direct help from us. Loans to ease 
over the change in their balance of pay- 
ments would be unacceptable because 
they know that their chief difficulty 
arises from the foreign debt which they 
have already accumulated, and they do 
not wish to aggravate this difficulty. 
Even gifts, whether through a con- 
tinuation of lend-lease or otherwise, 
would merely postpone for a brief 
period the task which they have to un- 
dertake and would be unwelcome as an 
expression of a dependence which they 
do not feel. The acceptance of lend- 
lease materials in particular is a handi- 
cap because of the understanding that 
the British cannot export goods of the 
kinds so received. 

In any competition in world markets, 
the United States will of course be Brit- 
ain’s largest and keenest competitor. 
If these markets are no larger than be- 
fore the war, it will be almost impos- 
sible for the British quickly to increase 
their exports by 50 per cent or more. 
This will be particularly true if the 
United States also presses for export 
trade, as it seems to be on the verge of 
doing. Many English businessmen, as 
well as the public which receives its eco- 
nomic education from newspapers rep- 
resenting special interests, are fearful 
of American competition and desire 
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nothing else so much as some barrier 
which would shut it out. 

The leaders of economic thought, 
however, who are influential in shaping 
governmental policy, have a more sc- 
phisticated view. They see that the 
chief condition of Britain’s success in 
sclving her problem is an all-round ex- 
pansion of world trade. Such an ex- 
pansion would permit an increase not 
only of British exports, but of Ameri- 
can exports as well. Increase of Ameri- 
can export trade would not worry those 
who hold these views, so long as it was 
balanced by an equivalent increase in 
American imports. The United States 
and Great Britain are the two largest 
markets for imports in the world. If 
both buy abroad to the extent of their 
capacity, world trade will expand and 
the British will have less difficulty in 
achieving their goal. 

The British are eager to buy all they 
can. They fear, however, that the 
Americans are not. For many years we 
have striven to export without import- 
ing an equivalent value of goods. A 
continuation of this policy might be 
disastrous for the British, and the fear 
that we shall pursue it haunts the Brit- 
ish economists. This fear is based not 
merely on memories of our protective 
tariff policy, which has in some degree 
been modified and may be progressively 
abandoned. It arises also from the 
prospect that we may seek to give away 
goods and services by subsidizing our 
shipping or our agricultural exports, or 
by encouraging foreign nations to buy 
from us by means of loans which are 
unlikely to be repaid. There is a par- 
ticular apprehension that we shall do 
this, not only at the behest of the pri- 
vate interests which may be concerned, 
but also in pursuance of a national 
policy to provide employment in in- 
dustry or higher incomes to farmers. 
The British see no moral justification 

‘for the action of a nation which gives 


away goods in order to prevent unem- 
ployment. Since such a policy injures 
the market for ther nations, the British 
cal. it exporting unemployment. They 
desire nothing else so much as that we 
shell solve our unemployment problem 
at home by cansuming as much as we 
car. produce. If we do that, it is a mat- 
ter of indifference how much we export, 
for we shall bry abroad as much as we 
sel. i 


Fear of depreszion 


The fear tha: we shall give our wealth 
away is closely related to another fear 
which haunts the British even more per- 
siscently. This is that we shall suffer a 
severe postwar depression, the effects of 
which they carnot escape. The United 
States is by far the richest nation in the 
world, and its economic fortunes are a 
preponderant element in the prosperity 
of any nation which has dealings with 
it. The Britisa have not forgotten the 


- devastation associated with the specula- 


tive collapse cf 1929 or the long and 
deep depression which followed it in this 
ccuntry. Ther regard our economy as 
one suffused with energy, subject to 
wide variations, and difficult to stabilize. 
They suspect that we will not subject it 
to the kinds o? control which would be 
necessary to prevent booms and depres- 
sions. They sense in this country no 
overwhelming public sentiment for the 
governmental 2xpenditures or the type 
of fiscal control which they expect to 
employ in their own economy in order 
tc assure full employment and to mini- 
mize fluctuaticns. They also fear that 
having resorted to a reckless policy of 
foreign investment in order to push our 
exports, we shall, when these loans 
prove to be uncollectible, suddenly 
cezse providinz other nations with the 
do-lars which they need in order to buy 
frcm us. Such a reversal, combined 
wich a domestic collapse, would so re- 
duce our imports as to decimate the 
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demand for British exports, both in the 
rest of the world and in this country.’ 

In brief, what Britain wants from the 
United States is not philanthropy, but 
a domestic policy which will bring our 
economy under control to the end that 
we may achieve full employment, a 
level of living as high as possible on the 
basis of full utilization of our own re- 
sources, and a steady maintenance of 
this condition of economic health. What 
they fear most is that we either shall not 
attempt or shall not achieve this state 
of well-being. 


WORLD Economy or INSULATION? 


The official policy of the United 
States in international economic affairs 
promotes stabilization of monetary ex- 
, Changes, a reduction of trade barriers, 
the absence of discriminatory practices, 
ind multilateral trade. This seems to 
ye our prescription for an expansion of 
world activity. There are in Britain, 
is in the United States, special inter- 
asts which would like to avoid foreign 
competition by erecting trade barriers. 
These interests are powerful and vocal, 
but they would not be likely to pre- 
vail if the political leaders of the nation 
regarded their program as contrary to 
the national interest. Their natural im- 
pulse, however, receives powerful rein- 
forcement from the fears of those who 
are apprehensive that America will first 
attempt to export unemployment and 
will then suffer an economic collapse. 

Most of the British theorists admit 
the abstract desirability of the reduc- 
tion of trade barriers and a world-wide 
multilateral system. They have, how- 
ever, come to regard this classical pre- 
scription not as a positive assurance of 
full employment, but as a removal of 
obstructions in the way of the highest 
conceivable economic efficiency, pro- 
vided depression can be avoided by 
other means. They are willing to work 
with the United States towards the in- 


ternational economic objectives which 
we officially espouse, provided we do 
not sabotage the world economy by a 
domestic policy which will lead to the 
contraction of production and employ- 
ment. Many of them, however, if 
forced to choose between adherence to 
a world economic system under the con- 
tinual threat of an American depression 
and a more narrowly bounded economic 
area which might insulate itself against 
the influence of the American economy, 
would favor the latter alternative as the 
lesser evil. 

No responsible Englishman would 
think it possible to create a self-con- 
tained economy in the United Kingdom 
itself. Many, however, are attracted 
by the proposal that on the basis of the 
Empire and the sterling area, an eco- 
nomic association of nations might be 
created which would be able to achieve 
something like the degree of self-con- 
tainment already enjoyed by the United 
States or the Soviet Union. It is in- 
tended that all the nations associated 
with this system should follow the fiscal 
policies essential to maintaining full 
employment, and that they should pro- 
mote the largest possible exchange of 
goods and stability of currency in re- 
lation to one another. In so far as it 
would be necessary to obtain supplies 
from outside this area, barter agree- 
ments would, they believe, be easy to 
achieve because of the willingness of 
those within the area to buy as much as 
they would sell. They assume, for in- 
stance, that Argentina would prefer to 
accept British or European manufac- 
tures in exchange for beef and grain, 
rather than to accept American manu- 
factures in exchange for loans which 
Argentina could not repay because there 
is no large American market for Argen- 
tine exports. Such a trading area could, 
if it wished, minimize the danger to 
itself from an American depression by — 
learning to live as much as possible 
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without selling to this country or bor- 
rowing from it. Such an area would 
also be in a much better bargaining po- 
sition to expand trade with the United 
States on the basis of equal exchange 
than would any one of its constituent 
nations acting alone. 


Conditions of multilateral trade 


The present British government is 
apparently willing to commit itself to 
the program of world-wide multilateral 
trade, stabilization of exchanges, and 
reduction of trade barriers, with two 
provisos: first, that some such com- 
promise as that embodied in the Bret- 
ten Woods draft be adopted, and 
second, that the British feel a reason- 
able amount of assurance that this coun- 
try will be a good economic neighbor 
in its export policy and in stabilization 
of its internal economy on a high level. 
The Bretton Woods agreement concedes 
scmething to their point of view in that 
it allows limited flexibility in exchange 
rates and permits the British during a 
five-year period of transition to take 
special measures in building up their 
trade, which would eventually be out- 
lawed. The British also approve the 
idea of the International Bank for Re 
construction and Development. 

Neither the present British govern- 
ment nor any other which is now con- 
ceivable would, however, consent to go 
back to the international gold standard. 
Rejection of Bretton Woods by the 
United States on the ground that it 
embodied too great a modification of 
the gold standard would result in driv- 
ing the British towards the program of 
those who favor economic insulation. 
If exchanges are to be stabilized after 
the war, this result must be achieved by 
agreement and co-operation, and not by 
acceptance of any automatic or in- 
flexible device. 

Likewise, if the United States goes 
into the postwar period with a reaction 


towards orthodox fiscal policy and no 
coherent program for maintaining full 
employment, except possibly one aimed 
at achieving an excess of exports over 
imports, those in Britain who favor 
multilateral trede will be in a very weak 
position. They can argue, it is true, 
thet economic warfare would injure all 
cencerned, no matter which rival was 
the victor, and that the chance of main- 
taining peace in the future depends 
upon the fullest possible degree of co- 
operation with the United States. But 
if :he actual effect of economic events 
in this country brought depression, un- 
employment, and a low standard of liv- 
ing to the British people, Parliament 
wo.ild not be likely to support this 
view. Apprehznsion of American de- 
pression is desp and widespread. If 
the event shou:d bear out the fear, pre- 
vailing British opinion would almost 
certainly hold that the rest of the 
wo-ld must be organized to resist 
American ecoromic infection, just as 
during this war the rest of the world 
was organized to resist German mili- 
tary domination. 

While the tendency of the liberated 
nations in Eurcpe is as yet uncertain, it 
seems likely that they would choose to 
cast their lot with the planned economic 
expansion and full employment fiscal 
policy of Britein rather than with an 
unbalanced and depressed economy in 
the United States. It should be re- 
membered that the policy of insulation 
wil. remain open even if Bretton Woods 
is ratified, bezause any nation may 
withdraw from the Monetary Fund pro- 
vided its financial obligations under the 
agreement have been fulfilled. 

Basically, taerefore, the questions 
abcut future British trade and ex- 
change policy must be answered in the 
Un-ted States. We have an opportu- 
nity to establish the world-wide multi- 
lateral trading system which our Gov- 
ernment desires, provided we also take 
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the measures in our domestic economy 
which are necessary to expand interna- 
tional trade and safeguard other na- 
tions against the possibility that a de- 
pression may originate in this country. 
But we must be prepared to accept both 


parts of this program if we want either 
part of it to prevail. The ultimate al- 
ternative to stabilized full employment 
in the United States is likely to be eco- 
nomic isolation enforced upon us by 
other and more progressive nations. 
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Anglo-American Co-operation in the Middle East 
By J. M. 


HE title of this article reminds me 
partly of an experience that cher- 
acterized an earlier period of my service 
with a governing assembly. Its chair- 
man was a man of great experience and 
insight but profoundly certain that his 
ideas rarely differed from those of the 
Divine Will. A brilliant colleague of 
mine and myself, among others, were 
not always too sure of that exact co- 
ordination, and to the best of our judg- 
ment would on occasion voice our views, 
only to be overridden. But once, after 
many years, there came an issue upon 
which the majority of our colleagues 
held the same viewpoint that we did. 
This time, although we had the votes 
in our hands, for obvious reasons we did 
not want to force a real division. My 
colleague interrupted and said: “Mr. 
Chairman, I think we can work this cut 
if you will only co-operate with us.” 
“Co-operate,’ exploded the Chairman, 
“why for years you have opposed, in- 
effectually thank God, the things that I 
have tried to do, and now you of all 
persons call for co-operation!” 
Unfortunately human nature is such 
that the existence or nonexistence of co- 
operation depends too much upon the 
subjective view of the successful or un- 
successful co-operator. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Despite that, I choose to take the 
topic of Anglo-American co-operation in 
the Middle East because I have a 
double sense of its significance, arising 
first from my belief that bi-national co- 
operation is significant if international 
co-operation is our aim, and secondly 
from an Aristotelian standpoint, namely, 
that generalization to be valid needs to 
start from time and space, from the 
concrete, rather than derive from che 
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etaereal sky above. In other words, if 
Anglo-American co-operation in a finite 
area with finite problems, such as the 
Middle East posits, is a failure, the 
ckances of international co-operation 
stch as the promise of San Francisco 
helds can heve only the deepest of 
indigo hues. 

To start with, I approached this prob- 
len in the Middle East with the fear 
tkat the very desire of my Government 
tc co-operate might make impossible the 
laying of those foundations upon which 
true co-operation rests. ‘Those founda-; 
tions to me are not the sands of senti- 
ment, but their essence must derive 
from the fac: that a common policy 
wnatever it may be, at times is mor 
advantageous to its adherents than in 
dividual, competing, and antagonisti 
policies, however they may at that time 
mirror nationalistic judgments as to 
treir wisdom. 

The Middle East offered a good test- 
irg ground for experimentation. In 
few other areas were the following con- 
d tions present: first, a general igno- 
rence on the part of the United States, 
deriving from long before this war, as 
tc what its objectives might be in this 
azea, and at the same time a growing 
realization, springing out of the war, of 
a need for definition of those objectives, 
preliminary either to withdrawal from 
that area or to the formulation of 
an articulated and intelligible policy; 
second, the overhanging necessity of tri- 
partite or even fourpartite co-operation, 
provided tha: France would again be- 
come a nation, and tripartite co-opera- 
tion meant cc-operation with a nation— 
Fussia—that for years her propaganda 
aad ours had incessantly drilled into us 
the duty to mistrust as well as the ex- 
istence of inevitable ideological con- 
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flict; third, the fact that Anglo-Ameri- 
can co-operation was threatened at stage 
after stage with the trading instinct of 
the territorial governments which had 
held onto such meager independence as 
they possessed by promoting disunion 
among the various imperialistic powers 
that for years had sought to engulf 
them; and fourth, the existence of a 
powerful Anglo-American agency—the 
Middle East Supply Center—that my 
Government and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had pledged themselves, within 
reasonable limitations, to support. 


Muppie East SUPPLY CENTER 


Let me take this fourth element first, 
the Middle East Supply Center. It is 
worth while to describe the institution 
as an experiment in Anglo-American co- 
operation. With the entrance of Italy 
into the war and particularly with the 
expulsion of the British from Greece, 
sealing for the moment the passage 
through the Mediterranean, the supply 
of -those countries that comprise the 
Middle East became of overweening im- 
portance. They represented Islam, and 
a peaceful Islam was essential to the 
defense of the Suez. A peaceful Islam 
could not be assured if it were permitted 
to starve; but no shipping facilities that 
now had to move the long route around 
the Cape of Good Hope through sub- 
marine-infested waters could hope to 
continue the supply of five million tons 
of products that the Middle East before 
the war had absorbed. These imports 
into the Middle East had to be cut, and 
cut with severity; but the essential 
civilian demands had to be met if the 
military security of the area were not to 
be threatened by forces other than those 
of the enemy. 

It was out of this need that the Mid- 
dle East Supply Center was born, and 
with that aim in'mind it sought to cen- 
tralize within itself the control of all 
imports to the area. The leverage for 


that centralization was, in part, British 
political domination within the area, 
British control over the major portion 
of the area, and, on grounds of military 
strategy, British assumption of the pri- 
mary responsibility of supplying the 
area with its essential needs. 

Before Pearl Harbor our interests and 
those of the British did not necessarily 
coincide, except upon the implicit as- 
sumption that even before that date, we 
too were at war with the Axis. That 
assumption, however, was never strong 
enough to enable our Government so to 
exert its control over exports as to 
prevent, in the interests of conserving 
shipping and not disturbing the British- 
imposed pattern of limiting imports to 
essential needs, the use of American 
bottoms to carry unnecessary but profit- 
able luxuries to, the Middle East. 

With Pearl Harbor the situation 
changed. The conservation of shipping 
as well as supply became a mutual in- 


. terest, and the defense of the Suez was 


integral to American as well as British 
military strategy. It was therefore 
natural for the British Government to 
invite us, and for us to accept the in- 
vitation, to participate in the opera- 
tions of the Middle East Supply Center. 

With our interests for the time identi- 
cal, co-operation became an easy and 
pleasant task—as easy and pleasant as 
co-operation between allied armies in 
the face of the enemy, and not even 
marred as that co-operation can be 
marred by personal jealousies as to re- 
spective rank or as to the personal pub- 
licity rightly attributable to the exploits 
of various national contingents. El 
Alamein, however, portended the begin- 
ning of achange. With the intense pres- 
sure relaxed, men began to have time to 
think over the manners and methods of 
supply and their consequences upon the 
future. I cannot here go through the 
detail of the differences that arose both 


‘between the British and the Americans 
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and among the British and among the 
Americans as to what the dominating 
considerations should be. Should we 
accept the idea of a primary historic re- 
sponsibility of the British in this area, 
and in return insist upon a similar lati- 
tude of action for ourselves in South 
America? Were we wise enough to 
claim a position not as junior but as 
coequal partner in an area for which 
we had historically developed neither 
interest nor experts? If we insisted on 
and secured a different position, would 
we be enabled to carry on that re- 
sponsibility in the light of our tradi- 
tional isolationism at home, which al- 
ready seemed to be manifesting itself in 
the declining diplomatic interest in this 
area and the reluctance of the Bureau 
of the Budget to sponsor appropriations 
sufficient to supply the minimal man- 
power necessary to carry out such a 
policy? 


INTEGRATED OPERATION 


From the start, the Middle East Sup- 
ply Center operated as an integrated or 
scrambled agency rather than as a 
parallel agency in the sense in which the 
Allied Military Government began its 
operations in Sicily and Italy. It had 
one administrative head and not two 
heads, nor were its British or American 
administrative officials paralleled at 
every level with officials of the opposite 
nationality. The integrated type of op- 
-eration possesses an obvious danger, in 
that policy, dominated by one nation, 
may emanate to and from the chief ad- 
ministrative official and control all ranks 
beneath it. On the asset side, however, 
the operation has the advantage of 
being able to make decisions and not 
be halted in midstream by divided 
counsels that in turn have to move 
separately to London and Washington 
and hopefully await some resolution be- 
tween those capitals of the differences 
engendered in the field. 


Tae ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


The resolution of conflicting policies 
in an integrated operation poses inter- 
esting problems in the field of adminis- 
tration. Two methods, operating con- 
currently, are necessary to bring about 
true co-operation, or the evolution of a 
policy representing an adjustment be- 
tween competing national policies rather 
than a subordination of one to the 
other. 

The first is what I would call the pin- 
ball method. A problem like a ball 
arises from below and, as it travels to- 
wards its solution, hits first this national 
representative and then the other na- 
tional representative in turn, until, by 
the time the ball finally finds its hole, 
it has brushed against sufficient differ- 
ent points of view to give assurance that 
its ultimate direction is the resultant of 
a combination of balanced forces rather 
than that of any single one. But for 
this method to work, it is essential to 
have some parity of manpower within 
the organization. In the Middle East 
Supply Center, I never had the good 
fortune to be supplied with sufficient 
and sufficiently competent manpower to 
have any assurance that the pinball 
method was working. 

The second method is the governing 
directorate method. Here an equally 
divided directorate sits over the ad- 
ministrative official assumedly reaching 
decisions on the major questions of 
policy. The difficulties that attend such 
a method arise from the fact that issues 
of policy rarely arise as such, but 
policy, like a coral reef, builds upon a 
myriad of small accumulations of ac- 
tion. The directorate thus either tends 
to miss issues of policy at the time 
when they are being formulated or else 


‘ moves bodily into administration and 


thereby destroys the functioning of the 
administrative mechanism as such. 

I have touched upon these difficulties _ 
of the integrated operation because so 
few of our international planners or ad- 
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ministrators have analyzed its possibili- 
ties as well as its weaknesses. Nor are 
my observations made with the inten- 
tion of intimating the failure of the 
Middle East Supply Center. In fact, 
its story is quite the contrary; but not 
as a mechanism for solving tense issues 
of Anglo-American conflict—rather as 
an effective instrument for carrying out 
those aspects of policy upon which 
America and Great Britain were essen- 
tially in accord. 


THE QUESTION or EXCHANGE CONTROL 


Let me press for a moment the prob- 
lems of divergence rather than accord. 
As long as stringencies of shipping and 
supply were the primary consideration, 
no real issue rose as to the undue di- 
version of dollars from the sterling areas 
of the Middle East. But in 1944 it be- 
came apparent that easing was taking 
place or was likely to take place in both 
shipping and supply. It thus became 
apparent that America’s interest was to 
increase her exports to that area: On 
the other hand, as we pressed for in- 
creased exports, independently of what- 
ever long-range effect these exports 
might have on British exports, their 
immediate effect would be to increase 
the drain of dollars from that portion of 
the ‘sterling area, and Great Britain’s 
interest lay in increasing her dollar re- 
serves against a perhaps inevitable day 
when she should again pay for her im- 
ports from the United States and also 
make good other than with a thin trickle 
of British production on the large ster- 
ling debts that had been accumulated 
against her by the Middle East and 
other countries. i 

For over two years, through our 
mutual concern with the common war- 
time considerations of shipping and sup- 
ply, we had been making a unilateral 
handling of exchange control almost un- 
necessary. But with the excuse of 
shortages of shipping and supply no 


longer plausible, could we join with 
Great Britain in restricting imports be- 
cause of her over-all need for dollars? 
I cannot overemphasize the gravity of 
this problem. Take a country, for ex- 
ample, such as Palestine, with a favor- 
able dollar balance of payments. Shall 
we join with Great Britain and say to 
Palestine, We will cut your imports 
from us below your dollar earnings be- 
cause that excess of dollars is needed 
for the benefit of the Empire? That 
little issue in brief posits the whole fu- 
ture relationship of the United States 
to the issue of empire, and with no 
policy yet articulate on that major 
issue, to expect co-operation in the field 
is impossible. Shall we say to Great 
Britain that we recognize the value of 
empire but at least we must be con- 
sulted as to the extent to which she can 
depress living conditions in Palestine for 
the benefit of the Empire as a whole 
and therefore we must be consulted as 
to the ration of dollars she will extend 
Palestine? Or shall we be content to 
say, That is your business and not ours? 


UNRESOLVED ISSUES 


Issues such as this are not resolvable 
in the field. And the unfortunate thing 
is that as they are pushed home they 
get lost in a plethora of other issues that 
flood the desks of Washington, while 
their irresolution creates dissension and 
distrust in the field. 

This irresolution is to my mind the 
greatest of all sources for misunder- 
standing, and makes impossible that 
type of co-operation which is the aim of 
all of us; and neither good words nor 
the friendliest of feelings can make up 
for its absence. A typical example oc- 
curs in such a country as Egypt. We 
on the American side are perfectly 
aware of the continual dabbling of Great 
Britain in the internal affairs of Egypt. 
At the point of the bayonet, or rather 
the tank, England forced her own Prime 
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Minister upon the Egyptians, and with 
the same threats she held him there de- 
spite a not too competent performance 
in office. 

An American can understand and 
even support a policy of that nature if 
it is demanded by the exigencies of war 
and the threat of such pro-Nazi pro- 
clivities as were present under the old 
Shah in Persia and such as tended at 
one time to turn Iraq into an Axis base. 
He might even understand it if he 
were certain that some other war objec- 
tive demanded it. Had this been real- 
ized, Britain’s diplomats would prob- 
ably have consulted ours before em- 
barking upon a course of action that 
seemed to flaunt the very principles of 
the Great Charter which at the same 
time their and our propagandists were 
shouting from the housetops. But Brit- 
ish and American policy which in that 
same area made such enormous sense 
from an economic standpoint and por- 
trayed that kind of unity that should 
characterize allies united in a death 
struggle, on the political side provoked 
disunity. We could hardly subscribe to 
British policy as we saw its outward 
manifestations, and we had no policy 
of our own to which we could try to 
get the adherence of our friends. 

Sometimes, of course, it is impossible, 
because of ignorance, to develop any 
policy. This seemed to me the situation 
that of necessity characterized our ap- 
proach to Ethiopia. Despite the fact 
that the maintenance or restoration of 
the independence of Ethiopia seemed to 
me essential if the symbols for which 
we have fought have any vitality, the 
manner of accomplishing it, the extent 
of economic aid that legitimately should 
be forthcoming, could hardly be formu- 
lated in the light of our dismal igno- 
rance of Ethiopia’s material and spiritual 
resources. Under such circumstances, 
to underwrite British policy for the sake 
of Anglo-American accord seemingly is 


to invite disaster, especially when one 
is faced by the fact that in this far 
corner of the world more resentment 
against the liberator seems to have piled 
up than remains against the vanquished 
conqueror. 

Something could, of course, be done 
from the standpoint of acquiring knowl- 
edge upon which to base judgment, for 
example as to those heated issues re- 
volving about the continued military 
occupation of key areas in Ethiopia and 
one of the large border provinces. As to 
whether that continued occupation of a 
far-removed inland equatorial area was 
essential te the conquest of Berlin or 
Tokyo seems clearly an issue upon 
which the Allies, who are subordinating 
the lives of their people to those objec- 
tives, might be in accord and, if they 
were wise, should be in accord; but as 
far as I know, we on the American side 
took no position supporting or decrying 
the Ethiopian in his claim that this was 
military conquest in the name of a 
white man’s peace, 


ACCORD Is POSSIBLE 


That we can get together on vital 
issues is demonstrated both in Persia 
and in Saudi Arabia. It happens that 
for different reasons we and the British, 
and ostensibly the Russians, are united 
in our desire to see an independent 
Persia. Taking that as a starting point, 
it was easy to unite on the support of 
the American Millspaugh Mission. In- 
deed, that mission, sent at the request 
of Persia to rehabilitate her finances and 
her administration, had originally more 
genuine and concrete support from the 
British than from us. Similarly, it was 
possible to secure British co-operation 
to eliminate certain business practices 
and dreams of exploitation by British 
firms that threatened the whole capacity 
of Persia to guide her economic destiny. 
And only last fall, British and Ameri- 
cans united wholeheartedly in protest- 
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ing the Russia effort, under the guise of 
seeking oil, to dominate to the ‘exclu- 
sion of the Persian Government the 
cultural and economic development of 
Persia’s northern zone. 

Saudi Arabia is another case in point. 
The American interest in Saudi Arabia 
is the obvious one of oil. American na- 
tionals hold concessions in that area, of 
enormous significance. Their security, 
as that of any interest anywhere, has a 
direct relationship to the stability and 
security of government. The great ac- 
tivity of the British in Saudi Arabia was 
for a long time suspect. Americans 
failed to recognize its strategic signifi- 
cance to the British and the direct eco- 
nomic interest of the British in the suc- 
cess of the annual pilgrimage to Mecca 
—still the chief source of Saudi Arabia’s 
l revenues—whose pilgrims came in the 
| great majority from British dependen- 
. cies or other countries in the sterling 
area. It was to the interest of both 
British and Americans that the politi- 
cal independence of Saudi Arabia should 
be assured and that economically it 
should gradually emerge from the sub- 
sidy-supported deficit economy into 
which it had been driven. Given that 
analysis, agreement on policy was easily 
possible; but assuming a contra-interest 
by the British in Saudi Arabia’s oil re- 
sources, accord would be impossible. 

No theories of Anglo-American co- 
operation can survive on a sand of senti- 
ment without regard to reconciliation on 
policy. Or if such reconciliation is im- 
possible, and in many fields that is 
likely to be so, agreement or under- 
standing .must be had on the ways and 
means available to each nation or its 
nationals which it or they have a right 
to employ to promote their objectives. 
Unfair methods of competition in inter- 
national affairs are as. disruptive of the 
bases of an enduring peace as are un- 
fair methods of trade in commerce. No 
nation truly dedicated to realizing the 


fruits of this war can debase or permit 
other nations to debase the high prin- 
ciples of the’ Atlantic Charter to gain 
an immediate end. 


OBSTACLES TO CO-OPERATION 


The great difficulties that stand in 
the way of true co-operation seem to 
me, in the main, three in number. The 
first is the absence of policy. No one 
who has not tried to serve his country 
in a foreign field can ever be truly 
conversant with the vacua created by 
the absence of policy that exist in the 
handling of foreign affairs and that 
make useless foreign representation ex- 
cept insofar as it directs itself to the 
evanescent building of good will through 
tea and cocktail parties, dinners, and 
ceremonies. Too many men at home 
and abroad seem satisfied with that 
good will as an end-all of foreign policy, 
and amid the flattery of foreign poten- 
tates and dignitaries it is too easy to 
believe that that reaction represents 
some solid substance rather than froth. 
At home, over-all programs are too 
rarely developed. There is too rarely 
a chart which tells one that this year 
we intend to accomplish that, the next 
year the following, and so on. Too fre- 
quently small men sit at the country’s 
desks so absorbed in digesting and an- 
swering the incoming cables that there 
is no time to plan or think. Or com- 
plete stagnation occurs. I recall too 
well from my own experience the plight 
of a co-worker of mine who for nine 
months had received not the semblance 
of an instruction from home, not even 
the assurance that his carefully worked 
out reports had met any other fate than 
that of filing. Or I can remember the 
story, sworn to as gospel truth, that I 
heard of the chief of one of our diplo- 
matic missions whose one cable during 
a year of absence was a Christmas 
greeting from his superior. In the ab- 
sence of knowing what to do, the 
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formulation of joint policy is impos- 
sible. 


Questionable practices 


A second difficulty lies in the lack of 
forthrightness in the utterance of such 
policy as may be formulated. Why in- 
ternational affairs still have to parade 
under a cloak of Machiavellian decep- 
tion is beyond me; but the tactics of 
Richelieu, of Bismarck, still prevail. 
True, trading and the playing of poker 
will continue to characterize all negotia- 
tions, domestic as well as foreign; but 
domestically the accepted ways of play- 
ing poker do not warrant the carrying 
of aces up one’s sleeve. Hard-boiled 
business, as we know it, warrants 
neither the larceny of trade secrets 
nor the disparagement of a competitor’s 
goods; but in international affairs the 
effort among friends, not to speak of 
allies, to break each other’s secret codes 
is accepted practice. Spying and gum- 
shoeing is one of the major activities, 
that breathes a distrust that no cere- 


monies or tea fights can possibly re-. 


move. Information derived outright 
sells below par, while information se- 
cured by devious means sells at a pre- 
mium. To achieve any co-operation 
amid such an atmosphere is, indeed, a 
feat. 


Assumed conflicts 


A third difficulty peculiar to Anglo- 
American co-operation is the implicit 
acceptance of certain assumed basic 
conflicts. Fortunately, with the disap- 
pearance of the classic.economy we are 
no.longer convinced that to be rich 
others must be poor. We accept, I be- 


lieve, on our side more readily than on > 


the British side, that an expansion of 
British exports will mean an increase of 
our own. But we tend to accept (and 
that very acceptance tends to make it 
real) the theory of mercantilism that 
seems implicit in the older concepts of 
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empire, forgetting that the future des- 
tiny of empire amid a world dedicated 
to the Atlantic Charter calls for a re- 
vision in the policies and thinking of the 
top holding companies, and that they 
must be as conscious of the existing in- 
congruity as we. Instead of promoting 
the rising liberal internationalism of 
Britain and America, we tend to accept 
their past conservatism as a fact and 
try in a futile fashion to adjust policies 
that can have no permanent reconcilia- 
tion on that basis. It is this very rea- 
son that leads many Americans, despite 
their trained tradition of suspicion, to 
look more hopefully upon co-operation 
with the Russian than with the English- 
man, instead of realizing that a common 
base must be had among the three or 
else any two are certain ultiinately to 
fail. . 

Another implicit assumption that 
makes for divergence is the belief that 
English economy is monopoly- and 
cartel-minded to a point that will make 
for unfair competition between English 
and American nationals. Too long a 
disquisition on this subject is unneces- 
sary, but if American thought truly be- 
lieves in the efficiency of free enterprise, 
it ought to have little fear along these 
lines. The doubts stem from our own 
doubts as to what is a wise economic 
policy for America to pursue. If pri- 
vate enterprise has that efficiency of 
which we boast, in the air for example, 
we need hardly fear even the semblance 
of true competition from the chosen in- 
strumentality plan advanced by the 
British White Paper. 

I take this example of supposedly 
conflicting ideology, where if the con- 
flict really exists, no soft soap of co- 
operation will eliminate it. The ulti- 
mate test of co-operation must always 
be that it pays both parties spiritually 
and materially to work together rather 
than apart. ` But a plan of co-operation 
need never cover every point where the 
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boundaries of two nations touch. It is 
a mistake to assume that because there 
is common ground in some fields there 
must be in all. To make such an as- 
sumption and to insist upon it is to pre- 
tend to things that are not true, and to 
breed that lack of integrity and that 
sloppiness of thought which too often 
characterize the administration of for- 
eign affairs. The why of Anglo-Ameri- 
can co-operation must always find its 
honest answer before there should be 
insistence upon the fact. 


A Usrerut METHOD 


One mechanism for Anglo-American 
co-operation in time and place too fre- 
quently overlooked is the method of 
conference of responsible officials rather 
than continuous dependence on diplo- 
matic agencies. Let me illustrate my 
point. In the Middle East, as in every 
area, constant difficulties and diver- 
gencies arise. Many of them can be 
settled in the field, but some cannot. 
The unsettled difficulties must be re- 
ferred backward through diplomatic 
channels to the attention of the respec- 
tive foreign offices. The wheels of any 
foreign office grind slowly; distance 
from the storm center dulls the sense of 
emergency and the crying need for ac- 
tion; furthermore, at home the nature 
of our bureaucracies is such that they 
tend by the very volume of business 
that is thrown at them to push signifi- 
cant issues down to low levels for han- 
dling. Meanwhile, the accumulation of 
unsettled difficulties produces an in- 
creasing tension in the field that feeds 
upon itself and makes difficulties where 
otherwise they would not have ap- 
peared. There comes a time when the 
persons involved on both sides should 
sit down and make up their minds to 
clear the decks. But conferences of this 
type rarely occur. One such conference 
occurred in London in the spring of 
1944, devoted exclusivély to Middle 
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East affairs. That it failed to accom- 
plish more was due to faulty organiza- 
tion, inadequate preparation of agenda, 
and failure to make adequate use of the 
men in the field. But it did accomplish 
more in a fortnight than many months 
of jerky, ad hoc diplomatic negotiation 
could have done. 

Our failure to employ this device 
more frequently than we do stems in 
the main from our traditional organiza- 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic for 
the administration of foreign affairs. 
The old concept of the right of legation, 
supposedly sanctified by the interna- 
tional law of Grotius’ time, has made 
for a nationalistic, individualistic treat- 
ment of foreign affairs. To states we 
accredit ministers and ambassadors; to 
regions, no one. Yet the formulation of 
policy, the content of co-operative en- 
deavor, is not nationalistic but regional- 
istic in scope. Co-ordination of foreign 
affairs within a region, when it occurs, 
does so at the capital, often as far re- 
moved as possible from the scene of ac- 
tion. 

Under those circumstances there is 
small wonder that policy fails to pre- 
cipitate, and conjoint action limits itself 
to minutiae and fails to strike the bed- 
rock of a secure foundation. The Brit- 
ish, through the instrumentality of their 
so-called “little Churchills,” or regional 
Ministers Resident, have done far bet- 
ter than we have in that field. But the 
institution of the Minister Resident 
still creates doubts and is looked at 
askance by some professionals of the 
Foreign Office. To date we have done 
practically nothing, and tended to undo 
what little the exigencies of war com- 
pelled us to do. 

Some day it may happen that there 
will actually be a conclave under an 
appropriate chief of American or Brit- 
ish diplomatic heads accredited to the 
Middle East or to the Balkans or to 
West Africa. Then it may even hap- 
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pen that a similar conclave of American 
and British officials will take place. 
From then on, American and British co- 
operation will have a chance of having 
real vitality sapped out of- the ground 


of action, instead of being too fre- 
quently a reflex or a shadow of some 
assumedly greater move concocted by 
the bureaucracies of distant foreign 
offices. 
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British Foreign Policy in Europe 


By MICHAEL WRIGHT 


HEN I had the pleasure of being 

in Philadelphia a few weeks ago 
a distinguished American lady who has 
interested herself particularly in the 
analysis of public opinion told me that 
in the course of taking a public opinion 
poll she had recently spoken to a farmer 
in Iowa. Among the questions which 
she asked the farmer was, “What do 
you think of the problem of Anglo- 
American relations?” The farmer re- 
flected for some time and then said, 
“To tell you the truth, lady, until you 
came here I didn’t know there was one.” 


ANGLO-AMERICAN PARTNERSHIP 


I am not sure that a foreigner who 
read some of the things which American 
newspapers were saying about the Brit- 
ish and British newspapers were saying 
about the Americans a few months ago 
would have judged that the farmer was 
right. But personally I believe there is 
a deep truth in his remark, 

In the first place, both the American 
and the British people believe in com- 
plete freedom of speech, and that in- 
cludes the freedom to criticize. Per- 
haps we sometimes carry this to the 
point of what I may call “hair-trigger 
criticism,” but that is equally true of 
both of us. Someone once described the 
great Dr. Samuel Johnson in the words, 
“He is the sort of man who when he 
itches scratches.” When something irri- 
tates us we react at once in good, hon- 
est, forthright, Anglo-Saxon language. 
That is as it should be, and that com- 
mon characteristic is, I suggest, one of 
our most important common bonds. 

But there is a much deeper bond, and 
that is that British and American policy 
have the same declared objectives, 
which may be summarized as a just 
and secure peace and expanding world 
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markets. I can think of no issue and 
no area in the world where our essential 
aims are in conflict, even though we 
may differ over details and methods. 
And not only are our aims the same, 
but we are necessary one to the other 
if these aims are to be accomplished. 

This bond of common purpose is the 
strongest link- which can exist between 
nations. It may or may not be accom- 
panied by personal liking, which is far 
less important. I become rather im- 
patient when Englishmen say to me 
that they are pro-American or anti- 
American, and Americans say to me 
that they are pro-British or anti-Brit- 
ish. The real point is, surely, that if 
you are engaged with someone else on a 
common enterprise, whether it is inter- 
national policy or a business deal or a 
football game, what is important is not 
so much whether you like the man you 
are playing with as whether you trust 
him as a partner. — 

Someone said jokingly the other day 
that there are two things about the 
British which the Americans will never 
forgive: first that they are sometimes 
right, and second that they are British. 
But it seems to me that we can continue 
to be right occasionally and to be Brit- 
ish, and can still be a loyal and re- 
liable partner. We did not quit in this 
war even when we were alone and most 
of the world thought we were beaten. 
And if you decide that we are to con- 
tinue into the peace the partnership 
which we have practiced in the war, we 
hope you will continue to find us a 
loyal and tenacious partner in working 
for the kind of world we both hope to 
achieve. I think you will. 

Now I should like to say a few words 
about two particular fields in which we 
hope to work with you as partners, 
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. namely, the Near East and the future 
world organization. 


DEMOCRACY IN THE NEAR East 


The Near East is an area in which 
for many years Britain has played a 
greater part than any of the other prin- 
cipal world powers, and the biggest 
change which we are responsible for 
introducing has been that we have 
brought to the Near East the practice 
of independent democracy. We have 
literally brought independence and sov- 
ereignty to. Egypt and to Iraq, which 
did not possess them before. We have 
supported the French promise of inde- 
pendence to Syria and the Lebanon. 
And we have also brought parliamen- 
tary institutions, the actual everyday 
practice of a democratic way of life. 

At the same time, we have founded 
or encouraged schools and universities 
in which the peoples of the Near East 
can train themselves to run their own 
affairs—can educate themselves in medi- 
cine, law, engineering, and so forth. In 
other words, we have encouraged the 
growth of an educated commercial and 
professional class, without which no 
country can run its own affairs. 

But all this goes back for only one 
or two generations. People sometimes 
think and speak as if it were enough to 
say to a country, Now elect a parlia- 
ment and run your own affairs and all 
your problems will have been solved. 
In actual fact, democracy is not merely 
a present which can be given to some- 
one as one might give an automobile to 
a boy, and if it is treated as such, the 
consequences to all concerned may be 
just as dangerous. 

What is in fact happening is that the 
countries of the Near East are trying 
to make in a few years the difficult 
transition from other traditions to de- 
mocracy, and to adjust their cultural 
and social inheritance to the difficulties 
of Western science and knowledge with- 
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out losing their own character and indi- 
viduality. How hard this task is may 
be measured by the fact that they have 
to adjust themselves to scientific ideas 
and democratic practice without having 
passed through the process of economic 
and organic change which preceded the 
development of democracy in Western 
countries. In some countries 90 per 
cent of the inhabitants are still peasants 
leading the same life they have led for 
thirty or forty centuries. 


HELP FOR THE NEAR East 


The present situation is that the 
countries of the Near East are looking 
eagerly to Western countries, and par- 
ticularly to the United States and Brit- 
ain, for education and economic and 
other help. They deeply appreciate the 
assistance you have already given them 
through the American universities at 
Beirut and Cairo, but they want more 
from both of us, and neither of us alone 
can give enough. 

If you ask what you and we can do 
best and most quickly in practice to 
help Near Eeastern countries, I would 
say, first, that we must avoid like the 
plague any temptation to think of them 
simply in terms of countries with whom 
we can trade, and-above all as countries 
for whose trade we must bid. There is 
plenty of scope for commercial relations 
between the Near East and both Brit- 
ain and the United States, and I hope 
there will be an increase in the, trade of 
both of us. Far from wanting, even at 
the back of our minds, to exclude 
United States trade with or interest in 
the Middle East, I can say emphati- 
cally that we welcome both. The more 
you interest „yourselves in the Middle 
East the better it will be for all of us. 
But commercial interest is not enough. 
We must regard all the countries of 
the Near East as friends who need our 
sympathy and understanding. 

One practical form of help which you 
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and we have given is the creation of a 
Middle East Supply Center, which was 
built up under the stress of war to plan 
for the economic interests of the Middle 
East, not country by country, or coun- 
try against country, but as a whole. 
Now that the war has come to an end, 
we hope that the Middle East Supply 
Center will be-more and more operated 
by the representatives of the countries 
concerned, and will survive as a piece 
of .regional machinery which actually 
functions. 

But we can also assist by showing 
the countries of the Near East that we 
sympathize with their aspirations. They 
recently decided to set up an Arab 
League, somewhat on the lines of the 
Pan American Union, for mutual help 
and support. We in ‘Britain are not re- 
sponsible for this movement, but we 
welcome it. The more we can assure 
them of our sympathy, the better. 


THE PALESTINE TANGLE 


But above all, we all ought to try to 
contribute to a solution of the Pales- 
tine problem, which is-an essential part 
of the problem of the Near East as a 
whole. The difficulty is to find a solu- 
tion which will be acceptable to both 
Jews and Arabs, and that is the policy 
of the British Government. Unless 
peace in Palestine is perpetually to be 
kept by foreign bayonets, the Jews and 
the Arabs must learn to settle down and 
live together in friendship. In other 
words, the Palestine problem is essen- 
tially a good neighbor problem. The 
real point is not how many Jews go to 
Palestine, but that once they are there, 
they and the Arabs should be good 
neighbors. 

Most of us are familiar with the Zion- 
ist case, and most of us sympathize 
deeply with the desire of the Jews to 
have a national home in Palestine. In- 
deed, I sometimes think I could put 
the case of the Zionists more persua- 
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sively than they do, because they are 
apt to overstate it. But there is an 
Arab case, too. The Arab case as it is 
usually put to me is to ask whether the 
Atlantic Charter applies to Palestine as 
to other peace-loving countries. The 
answer to that is clear. The Arabs 
then ask whether it is in accordance 
with the Atlantic Charter to force un- 
limited immigration into a country at 
the point of a machine gun against the 
wishes of the majority of the inhabit- 
ants. That is a very pertinent question, 
and I suggest it leads to the answer 
that the question of immigration ought, 
if possible, to be solved by consent of 
both Jews and Arabs. 

That is the policy laid down in the 
White Paper of 1939. The White Paper 
does not say that immigration into 
Palestine should cease in 1945, but that 
after 1945 it should be by consent. 
How far consent is possible in the pres- 
ent atmosphere is a matter of debate, 
but it is perhaps encouraging to note 
recent reports in the American press (I 
have not seen official confirmation of 
them) that at the recent Arab Congress 
in Cairo the Arab leaders discussed their 
possible agreement to the admission of 
a further 300,000 Jews into Palestine 
within a reasonable time. 

Į am only touching on this to indi- 
cate that consent is clearly the right 
policy if it can be obtained, and to re- 
peat that British policy is to seek a 
solution which will be accepted by both 
Jews and Arabs. Meanwhile I may re- 
mark, though it is so well known that 
it is hardly necessary, that no Jews 
who have been able-to escape from 
Nazi-occupied Europe to British-con- 
trolled territory have been refused 
asylum and safety either in Palestine 
or somewhere else. It was Hitler’s 
deliberate policy to prevent Jews from 
escaping from Europe, and he carried it 
out ruthlessly. It is, as I say, hardly 
necessary to repeat that none who were 
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able to escape to British-controlled ter- 
ritory in these tragic years of war were 
turned back. 


NECESSITY FOR WORLD ORGANIZATION 


But it is doubtful whether the prob- 
lems of the Middle East are capable 
of being solved unless some form of 
world organization is set up on the lines 
of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. I 
am sometimes asked whether it would 
not be sufficient to have a firm agree- 
ment or alliance between the United 
States, Russia, and Britain, without the 
complications of a world organization. 
A firm concert of policy between the 
United States, Britain, and Russia is of 
course essential, with or without a world 
organization, if we are to hope for peace. 
But to say that a three-power alliance 
is sufficient is to ignore the existence of 
other great powers such as France and 
China, and to leave medium and smaller 
powers without any guarantee or as- 
surance of independence and sover- 
eignty. It is precisely upon the pros- 
pect that the concert of great powers 
will be on lines ensuring the applica- 
tion of the Atlantic Charter to all peace- 
loving powers that the hopes of man- 
kind rest. And the purpose of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals is precisely 
to put into practical and binding form 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
with force to back them. 

People do not always put squarely 
the real issue before us at San Fran- 
cisco. This issue is that we have to 
choose between a world organization 


and a return to special alliances and- 


power politics in the bad sense of the 
word. No one claims that the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals are perfect, but 
they or something like them are the 
best we can hope to achieve at the 
moment. The proposals are, briefly, for 
an International Court of Justice, a 
General Assembly, a Security Council, 
and a Military Staff Committee. 


Discussions are taking place in Wash- 
ington at this moment about the form 
of the future International Court of 
Justice, and we hope to have some pro- 
visional proposals worked out by jurists 
of all the United Nations ready for dis- 
cussion at San Francisco. 


VoTING IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL / 


But the most important organ of the 
future world organization in terms of 
world peace will be the Security Coun- 
cil. Under the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals this would consist of the United 
States, Britain, Russia, China, and 
France, and six other powers elected in 
rotation by the Assembly. This means 
a Council of eleven members, each of 
whom would have one vote and only 
one. 

There was at first a difference of 
opinion whether the five permanent 
members should each be able to exer- 
cise a right to veto in a dispute in 
which they are involved. The argu- 
ments in favor of a veto were, briefly, 
that if the world organization is to work 
at all, it must be based on trust among 
the major powers; that if it comes to a 
war between the major powers, the 
world organization will be at an end 
anyway; and that if provision for the 
major powers to make war on one an- 
other is written into the charter of the 
organization, it contains the seeds of its 
own dissolution. The arguments against 
a veto by a great power were that this 
would place other powers in a position 
of inequality and would be writing in- 
equality into the charter. 

It was agreed at Yalta that the three 
powers represented there would recom- 
mend to the other nations at San Fran- 
cisco a compromise under which a great 
power could not veto any process of 
inquiry or condemnation of its actions, 
but could veto a vote to resort to war 
against itself. This is a recognition of 
the fact that if it comes to war against 
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a great power, the world organization 
will have failed in its purpose of pre- 
venting another world war. It will be 
for the forty nations assembled at San 
Francisco to decide whether or not they 
wish to accept this compromise. On 
most other points connected with the 
Security Council, there appear to be 
good chances of agreement. 


COMPARED WITH THE LEAGUE 


The proposals are specially drawn so 
as to avoid some of the weaknesses of 
the Covenant of the League. In par- 
ticular, the Covenant of the League did 
not provide for the use of force by its 
members until an act of aggression had 
been actually committed. In other 
words, force could not be used under 
the Covenant against Japan until she 
had actually invaded Manchuria. Un- 

' der the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, the 
Security Council could take action in 
advance to prevent a threatened act of 
aggression. It is like having a fire en- 
gine standing ready, instead of waiting 
for a fire to break out and then saying, 
Now let us build a fire engine. 

There is also the difference that un- 
der the Covenant of the League the 
member states were not pledged to use 
force against an aggressor. Under the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals they would 
be. Further, the Covenant of the 
League guaranteed the boundaries of 
member states, which made minor re- 
visions or alterations extremely difficult. 
Critics of the League used this pro- 
vision to accuse it of being a machine 
to maintain the status quo without al- 
lowing for peaceful change. The Dum- 
barton ‘Oaks Proposals guarantee the 
independence and sovereignty of mem- 
‘ber states, but not necessarily their 
exact boundaries. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The General Assembly would consist 


of all member states and would be 
charged with promoting international 
co-operation in all fields, political, eco- 
nomic, and social. Almost the only 
matters in which it would not have 
direct responsibility would be actual 
threats to peace, which would of course 
be dealt with by the Security Council. 
The Assembly would have more definite 
and positive functions than the Assem- 
bly of the League, and in particular 
would elect and have under its au- 
thority an Economic and Social Council. 
In the general promotion of peace, wel- 
fare, and prosperity, the Assembly 
would be more important than the Se- 
curity Council, and every member state 
would be represented on it. 

Here again, as in the case of the 
Council, a question has arisen over vot- 
ing. The Soviet Union, which is a 
union of sixteen republics, has asked 
that two of its republics, the Ukraine 
and White Russia, each of which is a 
large state with a total of 50,000,000 
inhabitants, should be separately rep- 
resented in the Assembly. This is in 
line with the policy of decentralization 
which the Soviet Government is pursu- 
ing. The United States and British 
Governments have said for their part 
that they are prepared to vote in favor 
of this proposal if the Russians bring 
it up at San Francisco, but of course 
the matter is one for decision by all the 
forty states. 

. In considering the Russian request it 
is perhaps worth noting that while the 
states of Latin America are sovereign 
and independent, the Russians probably 
expect that a large number of them, and 
also the Philippine Government, would 


.be likely to vote on the same lines as 


the United States, and that the self- 
governing Dominions would similarly 
be likely to vote in many cases on the 
same lines as the United Kingdom. 
Not only this, but the Russians perhaps 
expect that on many issues the United 
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States and Britain would vote on the 
same lines. 


Tae MILITARY Starr COMMITTEE 


Finally, the League of Nations pro- 
vided no machinery for preparing in ad- 
vance military plans for action against 
an aggressor. Thé Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals, on the other hand, provide 
for a Military Staff Committee com- 
posed’ of representatives of the five 
permanent members, which would ad- 
vise and assist the Security Council on 
all questions of military requirements 
for the maintenance of international 
peace and security, would make plans 
for the employment and the command 
of forces placed at the disposal of the 
Council, and in fact would see that 
adequate action.was prepared before-. 
hand to extinguish a threat to the peace. 
This is a most important provision, be- 
cause a world organization without 
prepared force to back its decisions 
might become only a debating society 
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or a talk-shop, and might be more dan- 
gerous to peace than no world organi- 
zation at all. . . 
Within this framework, the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Proposals provide for regional 


security agreements, on the condition, - 


of course, that they conform to the 
principles of the world organization 
itself. 


HERE WE STAND 


It is on the acceptance of the Dum- 
barton. Oaks and Bretton Woods Pro- 
posals that our hopes for the future 
rest. They may be imperfect in many 
respects, but they provide a code of 
rules for the political and economic 
conduct of states great and small. And 
they are directly designed to promote 
the major purposes we have in view, 
which may be defined as peace with 
justice and security, and expanding 


world markets. We must not let any- ' 


thing stand in ‘the way of our common 
pursuit of these objectives. 


Michael Wright has been Counsellor of the British Embassy in Washington since 
March 1943, and has been associated with all the negotiations between the United States 


and British Governments on the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. 


Since his entrance into 


the diplomatic service in 1926 he has served in Washington, in the Foreign Office in Lon- 


don, in Paris, and in Cairo. 


Emerging Europe 


By Lours Dorivet 


HERE are three main political 
types of government emerging out 
of the war and enslavement of Europe. 
All these types of government present 
many interesting new characteristics 
and demonstrate very clearly that a 
return to the status quo existing before 
the war is impossible. More and more 
the liberation of Europe appears to be 
not only an act of war against foreign 
military occupants but also a demo- 
cratic and, in many parts of Europe, 
a social revolution. Thus, those who 
termed this war, so far as Europe is 
concerned, an international civil war, 
find their analysis justified by events. 
The three main types of emerging 
‘governments are: (1) social revolution- 
ary governments, (2) left coalition gov- 
ernments, and (3) national unity gov- 
ernments. 


SoctaL REVOLUTIONARY GOVERNMENTS 


- The social revolutionary type appears 
principally in the Balkans and in Po- 
land, where the most radical changes in 
the respective governmental structures 
are taking place. These radical changes 
are due, first, to the fact that in all 
these countries before the war dictator- 
ships with many fascist tendencies were 
in power; second, to the maintenance of 
economic regimes which were out of 
line with the developments of our in- 
dustrial age; and third, to the libera- 
tion by Russian troops. Let us begin 
with the cases of the two countries 
which were allies of the United Nations 
in this war—VYugoslavia and Poland. 

In Yugoslavia, since 1929 the demo- 
cratic constitution had been abolished 
and an increasingly ruthless dictator- 
ship established. That dictatorship was 
contrary to democratic movements as 

-well as to national minorities. The 
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Yugoslav regime, both in its domestic 
and in its foreign policies, was based on 
a Europe in which fascist or similar 
principles would thrive. With a war 
waged against fascism and in which 
Soviet Russia played such a prominent 
part, it was evident that the prewar 
type of regime could not survive. Dur- 
ing the war a strong resistance move- 
ment under the leadership of Marshal 
Tito was able to constitute the only ef- 
fective fighting force against the Italian 
and German occupants. The resistance 
movement was directed simultaneously 
against the foreign invaders and against 
the remnants of the old dictatorship 
clique. Quite naturally the movement 
adopted a program of radical social and 
structural changes in the Yugoslav state. 
Measures of social improvement through 
land reform and economic controls, 
coupled with the establishment of fed- 
eral principles for the new Yugoslav 
state, and a far-reaching democratic po- 
litical change became the main objec- 
tives of the resistance movement. To- 
day these objectives are embodied in the 
policy of the new Yugoslav Government 
which grew out of an agreement be- 
tween Tito and the royal progressive 
government of Dr. Subasitch. 

The situation in Poland presents 
many characteristics similar to that in 
Yugoslavia. The ruthless dictatorship 
established in 1926 by Pilsudski took ` 
on a pronounced fascist orientation un- 
der the regime of Colonel Beck. The 
economic situation of the country was 
disastrous. During the Munich crisis 
the Beck regime sided outright with 
Hitler in his attack on the Czechoslovak 
Republic. It is true that immediately 
afterward, when Hitler began to show 
clearly that Poland was next on his list, 
Beck and the Polish Government tried 
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very hard to realign themselves with the 
democracies; but it was already too late. 
After Hitler’s aggression against Poland 
the whole prewar clique disappeared and 
the resistance movement concentrated 
around the antidictatorship farmer and 
labor elements. 

It is impossible in this article to deal 
with the controversy created around the 
Polish Government in Exile and the 
various resistance movements inside 
Poland, but the main characteristic of 
the situation remains that the over- 
whelming majority of the people of Po- 
land seem to favor radical economic 
changes, land reform, and the destruc- 
tion of the industrial and financial pre- 
war groups of the country. 

The Rumanian, Bulgarian, and Hun- 
garian Governments had even less hope 
to survive, because, in addition to their 
fascist tendencies and semifeudal char- 
acter, they had the drawback of having 
participated in the war on the side of 
the Axis. As a result of their military 
breakdown these countries have been un- 
dergoing very radical political changes, 
and the old regimes have been replaced 
by new governments whose main politi- 
cal and economic policies are of a so- 
- cial revolutionary character. However, 
the political personnel of these govern- 
ments is far from being as leftist as 
their social program. ‘This is probably 
due to the fact that Russia, facing coun- 
tries in which the democratic elements 
were to a great extent wiped out and 
kept down in the prewar years, was 
compelled to appeal to many political 
and military leaders of the old regime. 

The most interesting illustration of 
this situation is in Rumania, where King 
Michael, despite the fact that he was 
the head of a government at war with 
Russia, is still in power. Without any 
doubt his powers have been greatly 
curtailed, but the fact remains that he 
is the only chief of state of all the coun- 
tries at war with the United Nations 


who continues. His case is even more 
significant than that of Mannerheim in 
Finland; because while Mannerheim 
was Chief of the armies, he was not head 
of the Republic until practically the 
signature of the armistice with Soviet 
Russia. 

Social revolutionary programs of 
these three new governments do not fit 
the exact definition of the term as it 
was previously used, because, while the 
agrarian reform is being carried out 
completely, it is done so on the basis 
of individual property. Furthermore, 
the agrarian movement is not being fol- 
lowed by similar measures in the indus- 
trial and commercial fields. 


LEFT COALITION GOVERNMENTS 


The second type of government 
emerging in the new Europe is char- 
acterized best by the new Czechoslovak 
regime. In Czechoslovakia, from the' 
founding of that Republic at the end of 
the last war, the democratic regime ex- 
isted without any interruption. The 
coexistence of the various national 
groups was on a secure basis because 
of a democratic form of government. 
In the social-economic field the Czecho- 
slovak Republic adopted modern legis- 
lation based on the French, British, and 
American models. 

Czechoslovakia was fortunate in hav- 
ing such powerful and sincere demo- 
cratic leaders as Dr. Masaryk and Dr. 
Benes. When, after Munich, Dr. Benes 
had to leave the country, it was quite 
evident that he had not lost the sup- 
port of public opinion and that in the ` 
minds of the overwhelming majority of 
the citizens of Czechoslovakia, he re- 
mained the constitutional President. 
Therefore, he had no difficulty in or- 
ganizing and obtaining recognition of 
his government during the war and in 
returning home as head of the govern- 
ment immediately after liberation. 

But during the years of -occupation 
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the same process of left orientation 
which is manifest everywhere in Europe 
modified also the political structure of 
Czechoslovakia. Dr. Benes is always 
very careful to follow the orientation of 
public opinion, and has therefore or- 
ganized a new government in which 
Socialists and Communists are strongly 
represented. Of course the final say in 
this matter will be with the Czecho- 
slovak people themselves; but for the 
time being President Benes feels that 
the coalition with a certain preponder- 
ance of the left is an indispensable 
formula, 

The program of the new Czechoslovak 
Government follows the lines of the 
prewar government, but with a foreign 
policy more strongly oriented towards 
Russia than before. This co-operation 
with Russia is a natural consequence of 
the military and economic necessities of 
Czechoslovakia. However, the Czecho- 
slovak Government in its first- declara- 
tions made it clear that this does not 
mean a break with the rest of the world, 
but that the Czechoslovak Republic, as 
in the past, will orient its policies to- 
ward both the east and the west. In- 
sofar as political predictions are pos- 
sible, there is no doubt in my mind that 
Czechoslovakia will continue as one of 
the best-organized democracies of cen- 
tral Europe, serving as a bridge be- 
tween east and west. 


NATIONAL UNITY GOVERNMENTS 


The third form of government is rep- 
resented by the various national unity 
regimes established in western Europe. 
France is the most characteristic ex- 
ample of a working government estab- 
lished on the basis of national unity. 
General de Gaulle, since his return to 
France, has made many of the predic- 
tions made before the liberation look 
quite ridiculous. Many readers will re- 
member the predictions that de Gaulle 
was going to establish a dictatorship as 


soon as he returned to France. Some 
commentators and newspapermen were 
even sure as to what kind of dictator- 
ship it would be; some thought it was 
to be profascist, and others that it would 
be communistic. 

De Gaulle has now been in power in 
France for more than eight months and 
there is not the slightest justification of 
any fear that he will establish a dicta- 
torship. He would not do it; he could 
not do it. De Gaulle has considered 
himself and continues to consider him- 
self a trustee of France in an emergency 
situation. He has always said that 
until the people of France are able to 
express their desire for the form of 
government they wish, he will assume 
governmental power. During his trus- 
teeship he has pledged the maintenance 
of the Republic and of its Constitution. 
All these pledges were and are re- 
spected to the utmost by General de 
Gaulle. l 

After the liberation of France Gen- 
eral de Gaulle formed a government of 
national unity, comprising all political 
forces and all representatives of the un- 
derground who have not collaborated 
with Vichy and the Germans. Some 
people think that certain groups are too 
strongly represented and others too 


_weakly, and this may be so; but the 


fact remains that basically it is a na- 
tional unity government composed of 
representatives of the nation who have 
actively opposed the Nazis and their 
puppets. 

Similar national unity governments 
exist in Belgium and the Netherlands, 
and while these lines are being written 
there are strong indications that the 
same thing will emerge in Norway and 
Denmark. These national unity gov- 
ernments are entirely different from 
those which were similarly named be- 
fore the war, particularly in France. 
Those prewar governments which called 
themselves national unity were mostly 
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ultraconservative, and they came into 
being when parliaments could not agree 
on a government representing the ma- 
jority of the country. They resulted 
from financial crises or military emer- 
gencies, and were usually characterized 
by measures contrary to labor and so- 
cial reforms. The present national 
unity governments express much more 
the will of the people and the new pro- 
gressive tendencies of Europe. 


Background 


In order to understand exactly the 
nature of these governments one must 
realize that the people of those coun- 
tries have suffered greatly from the 
policy of appeasement and from the ex- 
istence of profascist groups in the vari- 
ous governments, and that their fore- 
most desire is to get rid of any political 
force that is connected with the prewar 
and war failures. 

Let us take France as an example. 
The country has grievously suffered— 
politically and economically—from the 
appeasement policy and from the ex- 
istence of fascist elements in the mili- 
tary and industrial hierarchy; and the 
very physical existence of France was, 
and still is to a certain extent, threat- 
ened. A hundred and fifty thousand 
people have been shot after torture by 
the Germans. Almost three million 
were deported as prisoners or as slave 
laborers. The natality of the French 


people, ‘already low before the war,’ 


has reached an almost disastrous figure, 
threatening the very existence of France. 
The economy of the country has been 
disorganized; its industrial output re- 
duced by about 75 per cent. The 
fascist regime was unable to win any 
mass support and the fascist groups 
did not grow, despite foreign occupa- 
tion and terror. 

In view of these facts one can easily 
imagine the feelings of the people after 
their liberation. Those feelings were 


best expressed during the six weeks of 
military fighting between the Allied 
troops and the occupation forces. The 
people of Paris have written a new page 
of glory into French history by rising 
in an immense popular movement 
against the invader. Hundreds of towns 
and the city of Paris itself were liber- 
ated to a great extent by the resistance 
forces. In this popular uprising there 
was almost a repetition of the senti-. 
ments of the French Revolution. Bar- 
ricades were erected, and people fought 
with everything on which they could 
lay hands, from firearms to pavement 
stones. 

“Of course, since the liberation was 
accomplished, their desire naturally has 
been to clean house, to punish those 
who collaborated with the enemy, to 
destroy even the last vestige of fascist 
theories. Thus when the time came for 
forming a new government there were 
three main factors in France: (1) the 
resistance movement, {2) de Gaulle and 
his followers, and (3) the old political 
parties. 


Tendencies 


It was therefore natural for the new 
government to be founded on these 
three elements. And so France has a na- 
tional unity government, presided over 
and directed by de Gaulle and com- 
posed of representatives of the resist- 
ance movement and of the democratic 
and antifascist parties. The political 
tendencies of the new government go 
from the right center to the extreme left. 

It is rumored that many members of 
the French Government have strong 
Catholic sympathies. We have no 
means of justifying these rumors or of 
denying them completely. Certainly 
there are some Catholic-oriented mem- 
bers in the French Government, but it is 
quite evident that there cannot be in 
France any such thing as a “church 
party.” While the overwhelming ma- 
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jority of France is Catholic, the ma- 
jority of the citizens have agreed that 
the church must be separated from the 
state and that each has separate func- 
tions to fulfill. 

The first expression of public opinion 
in France indicates that the country 
will go more to the left—that means 
that it will deepen and implement 
its political democracy by far-reaching 
measures in the economic field. This 
does not mean that France will go com- 
munistic or socialistic, or that she will 
remain strictly capitalistic. She prob- 
ably will adopt a system which will be 
a synthesis of the two conceptions. In- 
dividual liberty will remain the basic 
political characteristic of France; but 
this individual liberty will be combined 
with serious economic planning in the 
interest of the majority of the people. 
The time of the great monopolists and 
capitalists in France is over. 

The resistance movement will remain 
as a very important factor in French 
life. It has created a new sense of 
moral solidarity. Members of the un- 
derground, hidden in forests and on 
mountains and hills, have created a new 
brotherhood with a strong sense of 
sacrifice and the intense desire to es- 
tablish a better democracy, a freer and 
more just one. g 


Economic ASPECTS 


The co-operative movement will prob- 
ably grow in the Europe of tomorrow. 
In many countries of western and north- 
ern Europe there are already several 
indications of large co-operative under- 
takings, in both the production and 
the consumer fields. In the northern 
countries these tendencies are not new. 
There were extremely powerful co-op- 
erative movements before the war, and 
the very necessity of reconstruction is 
giving new impetus to co-operative un- 
dertakings. Many factories and indus- 
trial enterprises which have been owned 


by profascists and quislings will not, of 
course, be permitted to continue under 
their ownership. These are already un- 
der co-operative management with rep- 
resentatives of the nonfascist heirs of 
former owners, of engineers, of work- 
ers, and of the government. 

Economically, Europe will need about 
92 billion dollars in the next five years 
or so for its reconstruction. With what- 
ever heroism will be shown by the ci- 
vilian population, whatever the spirit of 
enterprise that is brought into opera- 
tion, the most optimistic calculation is 
that Europe cannot provide more than 
50 to 55 of this 92 billion dollars. 
Therefore 40 billion dollars must come 
from the outside, as a result of trade 
and lend-lease and of foreign invest- 
ment. And for that, Europe must first 
turn to the United States, because Rus- 
sia will be herself engaged in a difficult 
process of reconstruction, more difficult 
than people imagine, because of the ex- 
tent of destruction. England, too, will 
be compelled to take into consideration 
a number of factors related to problems 
of reconstruction. 

These loans and other forms of ex- 
change can be handled much better 
through co-operative enterprises than 
through individual undertakings, which 


_ In most European countries are not 


equipped for such a gigantic job. 


AREAS OF AGREEMENT 


The area of agreement among the 
European peoples has been considerably 
widened during the war. Before 1939 
Europe was really divided. There was 
western Europe with its high political 
standards; there was eastern and cen- 
tral Europe with semifascist dictator- 
ships; and there were the Scandinavian 
countries with very progressive regimes. 
This Europe had as its two poles Soviet 
Russia, whose nature as a socialist state 
was not really assimilated by Europe, 
and England, whose balance-of-power 
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politics, whose suspicions of Russia, and 
whose interest in her gigantic colonial 
empire created an estrangement with 
Europe. 

The war has radically changed this 
situation. The semifascist regimes have 
disappeared. Semifascism and reaction- 
ary politics have become synonymous 
with antipatriotism and pro-German at- 
titudes; and rightist forces can no 
longer claim for themselves the mo- 
nopoly of order, because they have 
brought disorder, disaster, and destruc- 
tion. It is extremely important to take 
in completely this entirely new factor 
in European life. The rightists are 
losing their role as defenders of the 
various nations. The people of the left 
have taken over the heritage of the de- 
fense of their countries. Russia has 
come into the heart of Europe not only 
territorially but as the inevitable de- 
fender against Pan-Germanism. 

England has ceased to be a faraway 
island. In the days of September 1940, 
when disaster fell upon Europe and 
when the people of England alone re- 
sisted so heroically the German aerial 
onslaught, politically the Channel dis- 
appeared. Politically in those days 
there was established a tie between 
England and Europe which will have 
repercussions for long years to come. 
These repercussions will work both 
ways: from England to Europe and 
from Europe to England; a territorial 
area of agreement has been created 
which reaches from Moscow to London 
and passes through all the capitals of 
Europe. 

Politically an area of agreement has 
also emerged in the sense that interna- 
tional co-operation and Allied unity 
have become essential concepts of the 
foreign policy of the various European 
countries. 

Economically, also, the area of agree- 
ment has been widened. The difference 
between the various economic regimes 


on the European Continent will no 
longer be as pronounced as in the twen- 
ties. Semifeudalism, monopolies, and 
cartels are gone to a great extent. 
National and international planning, 
economic controls, international co-ordi- 
nation are becoming basic factors of 
European economy. 


AREAS OF CONFLICT 


However, despite these vast areas of 
agreement, the disagreements and the 
sources of conflict are still alive in Eu- 
rope. In many European countries 
there are still profascist forces, in hid- 
ing, it is true, but waiting for the mo- 
ment of major conflict among the coun- 
tries or for economic differences, when 
they will again seize openly upon the 
chance to destroy the new regimes. At 
present their function is to divide as 
much as possible the various democratic 
forces and countries. Their function is 
to sow suspicion against Russia and the 
United States. Russia is so strongly 
present on the Continent that in the 
last few months the anti-American tac- 
tics of fascism have been much more in 
the open than has the anti-Russian atti- 
tude. ; 

In the field of reconstruction the dis- 
agreements and conflicts are still very 
strong. Many vital economic forces 
are, if not sabotaging, at least with- 
holding their support from the attempts 
to organize a truly democratic Euro- 
pean economy. The colonial posses- 
sions of the various European countries 
also present a serious source of conflict. 

The treatment of Germany, too, is a 
subject of conflict in the emerging 
Europe. Those countries which have 
suffered frequently from German in- 
vasion, whose population has been sub- 
jected to the most cruel tortures, and 
which were almost on the fringe of 
complete destruction, want much more 
substantial guarantees not only against 
the German spirit of aggression but 
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against the re-establishment of the Ger- 
man industrial power which is the foun- 
dation of German militarism. 

The most conflicting problem of Eu- 
rope today is Spain. To the European 
democratic forces, Spain has been the 
test tube experiment of the German and 
Italian armies in Europe. Decisive po- 
litical elements in Europe consider that 
World War II did not start in Septem- 
ber 1939 but on July 18, 1936, when 
Franco revolted against the legal gov- 
ernment of Spain and acted as a direct 
agent of Nazi Germany and Fascist 
Italy. To them, the survival of the 
present Spanish regime is not only a 
violation of all the promises of de- 
mocracy and of the Four Freedoms of 
the Atlantic Charter made during this 
war, but it is also a constant threat to 
every democratic regime in Europe. As 
long as fascist Spain is permitted to con- 
tinue despite the fact that it has no 
serious popular support, the European 
democratic forces and particularly the 
left elements will be very suspicious of 
Allied policy, and Spain risks becoming 
once again, as in 1936, the dividing line 
within and between various nations. 
Should Franco lose his recognition by 
the Allies and should his regime be re- 
placed by a republican one, the stabili- 
zation of Europe might be greatly ac- 
celerated and the confidence among the 
various Allies greatly strengthened. 


EUROPEAN HUMANISM 


Before summing up the new spirit of 
Europe, I wish to present one charac- 
teristic event which may better than 
anything else illustrate the birth of a 
new European humanism. When France 
was liberated, the resistance movement 
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and the Allied armies found that out of 
360,000 Jews, many of them French, 
many of them refugees from various 
parts of Europe, 180,000 had survived. 
Out of three million refugees and non- 
citizens in France, more than two mil- 
lion had survived. None among the 
first and second categories would be 
alive today had it not been for the pro- 
tection of French families, the resist- 
ance groups and individuals. Among 
the first achievements which France 
proudly presented to the world the first 
time she could speak was this one which 
she rightly considered a major expres- 
sion of the undying greatness of de- 
mocracy and human solidarity. These 
human attitudes become as much titles 
of glory as the most heroic act of cour- 
age on the battlefield. 


“UNITED Nations, 100 Per CENT” 


To the emerging Europe, the United 
States of America is more than ever a 
center of admiration and attraction. 
Speaking to some of the delegates who 
came here for the United Nations Con- 
ference, I tried to find out from them 
how they would define the attitudes of 
the people of Europe towards the three 
major Allies. Here are their answers: 
We need all of them together. We want 
all of them to be together. They and 
France are the world of tomorrow. I 
then tried to find out if, for the benefit 
of American readers and listeners, they 
could put into percentages the attrac- 
tion for each one of the Allies. Well, 
they began to put it this way: America 
100 per cent, Russia 90 per cent, Great 
Britain 80 per cent. But then they 
retracted their percentages and said, 
United Nations 100 per cent. 
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The Role of Small Nations 


By HALVDAN KOHT 


HAVE always thought of Europe and 

America as being a unit bound to- 
gether by interests, ways of thinking, 
and ideals. On the other hand, Ameri- 
cans have often thought of Europe as 
a foreign part of the world, and they 
question the value of the existence of all 
the small states in Europe as such, and 
often propose that the small nations 
unite or merge into larger units. 


SHOULD SMALL NATIONS MERGE? 


Have the small nations really been so 
harmful? It has been centuries since 
the Scandinavian nations in any way 
disturbed the peace of the world. The 
small nations in southern Europe, the 
Balkan States, which often have been 
called the disquiet corner of Europe, 
have disturbed the peace of the world 
not because they were small nations, 
but because large nations had ambition 
of power and prestige, and because 
there was rivalry and competition 
among the large states, Germany-Aus- 
tria~Hungary, Russia, and Great Brit- 
ain, over power and interest—economic 
and political—in that part of the world. 

Further, when considering recent ef- 
forts toward creating unity among na- 
tions of the world and universal peace 
through a League of Nations, we should 
ask if it was the small nations that 
really paralyzed the action of the 
League during the twenty years of its 
existence. , I have heard some people 
proclaim this, but I think it is quite in- 
accurate to say so. The small nations 
did not give up the League of Nations 
until they saw that the great nations 
had not adhered to the ideas upon which 
the League of Nations should have been 
and was founded. The small nations 
within the League always acted and 
fought for the really great ideas of 
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justice and peace in the world. Why, 
therefore, should we be so anxious to 
push aside these small nations and 
think that they are the nuisances of the 
world? 

I have never heard Americans com- 
plain about all the small nations here 
in America. Their separate existence 
seems to be regarded as a quite natural 
fact, although most of them—-the Latin 
American nations—are much more 
closely knit together by their common 
language than all the European nations 
could possibly be. I remember how 
angry American newspapers and maga- 
zines were a couple of years ago when 
there was discovered a German plan to 
reorganize South America, and to weld 
all those small nations into three or 
four units. 

If we really believed in geographical 
reconstruction as the panacea for all 
the troubles of the world, it would seem 
much more reasonable to conclude that 
we should dissolve the big nations and 
create only small ones. That might 
seem a better security for universal 
peace. But I do not believe in such 
artificial remedies. I think we shall 
build more solidly if we build upon the 
facts of past and present. 

The small nations in Europe have 
been built over a period of centuries and 
I think that the true wealth of Euro- 
pean civilization lies in the fact that 
there is such a variety of nations. In 
fact, the small nations do not neces- 
sarily increase the disagreements in the 
world. On the contrary, they are more 
willing than the great nations to com- 
promise and work for justice and peace. 
Their very weakness makes them virtu- 
ous on this point. True, it is a virtue 
by necessity, but, nevertheless, it is _a 
virtue. It is a fact that the small na- 
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tions are stout defenders of justice and 
peace. 


SMALL NATIONS Can AID THE 
LARGER ONES 


But, I am not concerned only with 
unjustified complaints about the exist- 
ence and the politics of small nations. 
In a more positive sense I want to stress 
what small nations really can do—some- 
times better than the large nations. 

Small nations have one great task, 
and it is seen quite clearly during this 
war: to make a real contribution to 
peace in tending to reconcile the some- 
times contradictory interests and ideas 
of the large nations. Canada has been 
of great value to the friendship and co- 
operation between the United States 
and Great Britain; she has been an 
intermédiate link between them, has 
brought them closer together than they 
otherwise would have been, because 
both the United States and Great Brit- 
ain have great interests in Canada, and 
Canada has been a good friend to both 
of them. 

The situation is similar in Europe, 
with small nations like Norway and 
Czechoslovakia placed between Great 
Britain and Russia. Norway is espe- 
cially close to Great Britain, but also 
very close to Russia; Czechoslovakia is 
closer to Russia, but also close to Great 
Those small nations have a 
particular task in their politics of bring- 
ing the two larger nations on both sides 
of them together in mutual understand- 
ing. This is so not only between Russia 
and Great Britain, but also between 
Russia and the United States. No one 
in the United States can be blind to the 
fact that many people here have a sus- 
picious feeling toward Russia, and ques- 
tion whether Russia will really be a re- 
liable, co-operative friend to this Nation 
through this war and in the future. 
Such nations as Czechoslovakia and 
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Norway can at least help to soften, per- 
haps even quench, this distrust. 

Perhaps in the future the world will 
see the contrast between these two great 
powers as a peaceful rivalry between 
two great ideals. On one side is the 
American idea of liberty, individual 
freedom as the highest ideal of society 
and the nation, and on the other side is 
the Russian idea of national co-opera- 
tion, the collective idea, everybody 
standing in full’ co-opération under the 
leadership of the state. These two ideas 
may often seem contradictory, but actu- 
ally within the small nations in Eu- 
rope, in particular the Scandinavian na- 
tions, there is a unity of those two ideas. 
The idea of liberty is very strong with 
them, and the other idea of internal 
economic and social co-operation and 
social responsibility is also strong with 
them. They have tried to combine 
these ideas, and they feel that they have 
worked out something that points the 
way to the future, and toward a real, 
profound understanding between those 
two great powers of the future, Russia 
and the United States. 


Distrust AMONG NATIONS 


I emphasize this point because I think 
distrust between nations is really the’ 
greatest danger at the present time. In 
the spring of 1939, when Hitler broke 
his word with Great Britain and in- 
vaded Czechoslovakia, Neville Cham- 
berlain, who the year before had made 
strenuous efforts to come to an agree- 
ment with Hitler and thought he had 
reached an agreement, said before the 
British Parliament: “After this event 
we cannot trust each other in this 
world; mutual trust has disappeared; 
we cannot any more believe in the word 
of statesmen, of the leaders of nations.” 
Neville Chamberlain, who was a gentle- 
man, and who had the preposterous idea 
that Hitler too was a gentleman, had 
thought that when he made an agree- 
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ment with Hitler, Hitler would keep his 
word. He had to learn that this was 
not so, and thereby he lost his trust in 
the co-operation of nations, in agree- 
ments between nations. But when 
Neville Chamberlain said these words, 
I thought that if it were true that 
statesmen could no longer believe in 
each other’s word, there would no longer 
be the possibility of peace, and war 
would be absolutely certain. War came, 
and it will always be so; if the nations 
cannot or will not trust each other, there 
can be no peace. Here, the small na- 
tions have a real task to perform. 

We have seen distrust expressed in 
the proposals regarding voting pro- 
cedure at the San Francisco Conference 
and in the world organization to be es- 
tablished by the United Nations. Rus- 
sia wants three votes—one each for the 
Soviet Union, the Ukraine, and White 
Russia—and an absolute veto against 
any kind of military sanctions against 
any great power. We have seen what 
suspicions these proposals have aroused. 
Personally, I think that it was proof of 
distrust on the part of Russia that she 
made these demands, and I see another 
proof of distrust from the other side in 
that they oppose these demands; there 
‘is distrust on both sides, and on both 
sides an effort should be made to con- 
quer it. If we abandon ourselves to 
such suspicions and distrust, we can 
never build anything solid or stable that 
can really last and maintain peace in 
the future. 
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SMALL Nations Set EXAMPLE 


In this question of votes within the 
United Nations it is not the small na- 
tions that have made any kind of op- 
position. As a matter of fact, some 
years back, after the fiasco of the 
League of Nations sanctions against 
Italy in the Ethiopian War, all mem- 
bers of the League were asked for pro- 
posals that would improve the organi- 
zation. Almost all the small nations 
proposed that unanimous consent should 
no longer be required for all decisions; 
some even suggested that they should 
not have the same votes as the large na- 
tions. 
in this regard and have consistently 
been so. 

We members of the small nations 
think that all of us should trust one an- 
other. We think that is really the best 
thing we can do. We are going to build 
a new organization. That is our best 
hope, and we who put our trust in that 
must show by our own actions and 
thoughts that we really trust one an- 
other. That is the foundation of a new 
organization, and compared with that 
fundamental idea all these questions of 
procedure, votes, and the like, become 
very small and very unimportant. Ev- 
erything will go well if we really trust 
one another. I wish to propose, on be- 
half of the small nations, to all the large 
nations, that they learn to trust one an- 
other in order to build the future. 
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The small nations were modest ! 


The Case for a Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine 


By Louis E. 


N FACING the postwar world, the 
4 problem of the surviving remnant of 
uprooted, dispossessed European Jewry 
cries for a constructive, permanent solu- 
tion. All are, of course, agreed that 
those Jews who may desire to remain 
in or to return to their former dwelling 
places should be guaranteed their ele- 
‘mentary rights of citizenship. But what 
of those who are unwilling to live as 
members of a tolerated minority in an 
atmosphere of hatred, despite paper 
, guarantees of equality? And what of 
\those Jews, wherever they may dwell, 
iwho long for freedom and security in 
that national homeland promised the 
Jewish people at the end of the First 
World War? 


ZIONIST PoLicy 


The Zionists urge that the United 
Nations declare now that Palestine shall 
as soon as practicable be established as 
a free and democratic Jewish common- 
wealth. They ask that in the meantime 
large-scale Jewish immigration and colo- 
nization be facilitated, and that the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine be enabled 
to increase the economic absorptive ca- 
pacity of the country so that the Jews 
may speedily become the majority of 
the population and thus constitute 
Palestine as their commonwealth, in 
which all the inhabitants, regardless of 
race or faith, shall enjoy equal rights. 

That this is precisely what is meant 
by a Jewish commonwealth has been 
clearly set forth by an authoritative 
Zionist spokesman who testified last 
year in support of the Wright-Compton 
Resolution before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: l 


By a Jewish commonwealth we certainly 
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do not mean a state which is exclusively 
Jewish... . If, then, we are asked what 
do we mean by the adjective “Jewish” as 
applied to the future Commonwealth of 
Palestine, my answer is that it is a short 
and abbreviated way of saying that through 
the repatriation of large numbers of Euro- 
pean and other Jews the Jewish people 
will attain a numerical majority in Pales- 
tine and thereby permanently guarantee 
the open door for others who may follow; 
so that Palestine shall never cease to serve 
as a sanctuary and Homeland for any and 
all Jews, from whatever part of the world, 
who may choose to go there in the fu- 
ture. . . . The development of this Jewish 
commonwealth shall take place under 
democratic institutions and in a demo- 
cratic spirit... . Jew and Arab devoted 
to their respective cultures and traditions 
shall co-operate as free and equal citizens 
and jointly contribute to the prosperity 
and welfare of a common single unitary 
state. The Arab citizens of the Jewish 
commonwealth will be as favorably situ- 
ated as are the French-speaking citizens of 
the British Dominion of Canada. It will 
be a free and democratic Jewish state com- 
posed of Jews, Moslems, Christians and, if 
there are any, Buddhists, as well—com- 
patriots, all. AH shall be eligible to pub- 
lic office, even the highest.+ 


It is to be noted that this Zionist 
policy does not represent an extremist 
or intransigent position. On the con- 
trary, it is a moderate and reasonable 
program, formulated by the Zionist Or- 
ganization under the leadership of its 
President, Dr. Chaim Weizmann, of 
whom Mr. Sumner Welles wrote in The 
Time for Decision: 


In such conversations as I myself have 


1 Emanuel Neumann’s Address in The Hear- 
ings before the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on Resolutions Relative to the Jewish National 
Home in Palestine (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1944), p. 315. 
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had with the world’s leading figures, I have 
rarely perceived such qualities of sincerity, 
real statesmanship, ability, and underlying 
humanity as I have seen in Dr. Weizmann. 
If any human being can find a solution for 
the problems which still beset the final es- 
tablishment of the National Jewish Home- 
land, Dr. Weizmann will find it if he is 
given the chance. 


The Weizmann policy, which is the 
official Zionist policy and which has the 
endorsement of the vast majority of the 
Jews of this country and abroad, is es- 
sentially a compromise between two op- 
posing minority views. 

On the one hand, there are some 
Zionists who demand that all of Pales- 
tine on both sides of the Jordan (in- 
cluding Trans-Jordan, comprising more 
than three-quarters of the total area of 
mandated and historic Palestine) should 
constitute the territory of the Jewish 
state? They want the state established 
now, without waiting until the Jews be- 
come the majority of the population. 
Indeed, some few of these “maximalist 
Zionists” even talk about transferring 
Arabs from Palestine to neighboring 
Arab countries. On the other hand, 
there are the non-Zionists, who profess 
a desire to promote Jewish immigration 
and colonization in Palestine and the 
creation there of a Jewish spiritual and 
cultural, but not a national, home. 
Some urge the establishment of a bina- 
tional state with numerical and political 
parity as between the Jews and the 
Arabs. Others would have Palestine 
continue indefinitely under the present 
mandate or under some form of inter- 

2 It was originally intended that the Jewish 
national home clauses in the Mandate for 
Palestine should apply to Palestine east as well 
as west of the Jordan. But in 1922, at the 
time of the confirmation of the Mandate, the 
British Government decided to limit the Jew- 
ish national home to the area west of the 
Jordan. This decision was acquiesced in by 
the Zionist Organization, and the Zionist 


movement honors its agreements, however 
reluctantly made. 


national trusteeship, without any pro- 
vision for genuine self-government.® 
The policy as formulated by Dr. 
Weizmann and the Zionist Organization 
repudiates the views of both these op- 
posing groups. It regards either the 
conception of a binational state with 
political parity or the idea of a perma- 
nent trusteeship for two equally autono- 
mous or equally nonautonomous com- 
munities as unworkable in practice and 
as sure to act as a constant incentive to 
deadlock and to bitter strife. It views 
as artificial and fantastic the notion of 
numerical parity of population with the 
annual flow of Jewish immigration de- 
pendent on the fluctuating Arab birth 
rate. At the same time, the Zionist Or- 
ganization rejects the demands of the 
small dissident chauvinistic minority. 
It is my profound conviction that the 
Zionist program is statesmanlike and 
constructive. It is a genuine good- 
neighbor policy. It provides for real 
compromise in Palestine, without, how- 
ever, compromising Palestine and with- 
out compromising the Jewish people. I 
shall briefly set forth some of the rea- 
sons for my belief that it is entitled to 
the support of enlightened American 
and world public opinion and to the ac- 
tive assistance of the United Nations. 


THE Zionist Procram Is Just 
a) It asks for the fulfillment of the 


3 Under all the proposals which reject the 
official Zionist policy, the Jews would not be 
permitted to become the majority of the 
population; for if democratic self-government 
should ultimately be established and the Jews 
should then outnumber the non-Jewish in- 
habitants, a Jewish commonwealth—as defined 
by the Zionists—would automatically ensue. 
The logical consequence of these proposals is 
that if Jewish immigration must be pro- 
hibited in order to maintain a minority status 
for the Jews in Palestine, the total stoppage 
of Jewish immigration into Palestine would 
follow. This result the Zionists properly re- 
gard as a nullification of the pledges of the 
Balfour Declaration and the Mandate. 
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underlying purpose of the Balfour Dec- 
laration and of the Palestine Mandate. 

The Zionists propose nothing essen- 
tially new or radically different from 
what was promised the Jewish people 
during and immediately after the First 
World War. 

In the Report of the British Royal 
Commission on Palestine of 1936-37,* 
Prime Minister Lloyd George, President 
Wilson, Winston Churchill, and others 
are quoted with respect to their inter- 
pretations of the Balfour ‘Declaration.’ 
According to them it was intended to 
afford the Jewish people—the Jewish 
people throughout the world and not 
merely the Jews in Palestine—the op- 
portunity to build the foundations of 
a Jewish commonwealth in Palestine. 
With fewer than 60,000.Jews in the 
country in 1917, it was obviously pre- 
mature at that time to speak of a Jew- 
ish commonwealth; but it was contem- 
plated that if the Jews took advantage 
of the opportunities to be offered them 


4 Palestine Royal Commission Report, Cmd. 
5479, London, 1937, pp. 22-34. 

5 The Balfour Declaration of November 2, 
1917 reads as follows: “His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment view with favor the establishment in 
Palestine of a National Home for the Jewish 
people, and will use their best endeavors to 
facilitate the achievement of this object, it 
being clearly understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and re- 
ligious rights of existing non-Jewish communi- 
ties in Palestine, or the rights and political 
status enjoyed by the Jews in any other coun- 
try.” It is to be noted that Palestine was to 
be a national home, that is, the home of the 
Jewish nation. Recognizing that it was a 
country populated also by Arabs, the promise 
was given to protect the rights of the existing 
Arab and other communities. In the one case, 
the Jewish nation was acknowledged; in the 
other, the non-Jewish communities. Nothing 
was said about future Arab communities. 
Nothing was said about the Arabian nation in 
Palestine. The promise of the Declaration, 
therefore, was that the Jewish people should 
be enabled to reconstitute in Palestine its 
state or commonwealth, but must grant equal 
rights to the Arabs already settled there. 


and became the majority of the popu- 
lation, a democratic Jewish common- 
wealth would thus be created. 

The Zionists submit that now, with 
600,000 Jews in Palestine, the time has 
come for the fulfillment of the original 
intent and underlying purpose of the 
Balfour Declaration, and of the Man- 
date based upon it, by the early recon- 
stitution of Palestine as a Jewish com- 
monwealth. 

b) The Jewish people have relied 
upon the international promise given 
them and, despite overwhelming obsta- 
cles, have built strong and enduring 
foundations for their future common- 
wealth. 

Dr. Walter C. Lowdermilk, an objec- 
tive, scientific observer, in his recent 
book Palestine—Land of Promise, de- 
scribes what has already been, and 
what can in the future be, achieved by 
the Jewish pioneers in the Holy Land. 
He points out that enormous energy, un- 
told sacrifice, and vast sums of money 
have ‘converted a desolate, derelict area 
into a thriving, progressive country, 
and that these miracles wrought by the 
Jewish people have been due io the in- 
spiration of the Zionist movement. 

It is submitted that the equitable doc- 
trine of estoppel requires that the prom- 
ise relied on by the Jewish people be 
fully performed. It would be a gross 
deception of the hundreds of thousands 
of Jews who have come into Palestine 
on the basis of that promise if they were 
now to be doomed to a permanent mi- 
nority status. 

c) Historic justice calls for the sup- 
port of the Zionist program. 

It is estimated that five million Jews 
have already been exterminated by the 
Nazis and their satellites. Little Pales- 
tine has given shelter and asylum to 
hundreds of thousands of refugees—in- 
deed, to more than has any other coun- 
try in the world. But thousands who 
perished might have been saved had it ~ 
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not been for the Palestine White Paper 
issued in 1939 by the Chamberlain gov- 
ernment. It is grossly inaccurate to 
say, as an official of the British Embassy 
has publicly declared, that “no Jews 
who have been able to escape from 
Nazi-occupied Europe have been re- 
fused asylum or safety either in Pales- 
tine or somewhere else.” Alas, tens of 
thousands of helpless Jewish refugees 
have died because immigration visas and 
certificates were denied them by the 
British Administration of . Palestine. 
The pitiful fate of the passengers of the 
S.S. “Struma” and the S.S. “Patria,” 
drowned in the Mediterranean Sea, can 
never be forgotten. Of course, the 
Nazis are primarily responsible for these 
poignant tragedies, but the British Gov- 
ernment, whose White Paper drastically 
restricted Jewish immigration at a time 
when the national homeland was most 
urgently needed as a haven of refuge, 
cannot escape culpability. 

Historic justice demands that atone- 
ment be made for the needless death of 
multitudes of innocent victims of bu- 
reaucracy and red tape. Historic jus- 
tice demands the fulfillment, at long 
last, of the Balfour Declaration and the 
Mandate. 

d) The Zionist program is not uñ- 
just to the Arabs. 

It is sometimes alleged that Zionism 
is unjust and that the Balfour Declara- 
tion itself was unjust. It is contended 
that Palestine has long been an Arab 
country, that promises made to the 
Arabs have been broken, and that the 
interests of the Arab inhabitants have 
been ignored by the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine.® 

As a matter of fact, there were no 
promises given by the British to the 
Arabs which conflicted with those given 
to the Jews. As a further matter of his- 
toric record, the rights of the Arabs in 


6 The Hearings, see note 1 supra, pp. 29-47 
and 306-27. 


Palestine have been scrupulously safe- 
guarded, and the Arabs have benefited 
and profited no less than the Jews from 
the recent colonization of the Holy 
Land. 

It should also be noted that the Arab 
world as a whole possesses vast under- 
populated and underdeveloped terri- 
tories and numerous national states in 
which to exercise political autonomy 
and sovereignty. The Jewish people 
can claim only little Palestine for its na- 
tional home, its commonwealth. 

Furthermore, as everyone must know, 
Palestine was the birthplace of the Jew- 
ish people, and Palestine gave birth to 
no other people. Palestine owes its 
unique place in world history to the 
Jewish people, and to none other. The 
Jews never ceased to pray and hope for 
their return to the Land of Israel, and 
the fact is that until they did return 
about a half-century ago, Palestine re- 
mained barren and desolate. 

This “historical connection of the 
Jewish people with Palestine” is the 
very basis of. the Balfour Declaration 
and of the Mandate. But it was not 
necessary to confirm that historical con- 
nection in international legal documents 
of the twentieth century. Indeed, as 
one leading Zionist has said: “The Bal- 
four Declaration is not our Bible. The 
Bible is our Balfour Declaration.” 

. e) The Zionist program is in com- 
plete accord with the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. 

It has sometimes been claimed that 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
do not permit the realization of the 
Zionist objectives. The contention is . 
that the Atlantic Charter forbids pro- 
moting Jewish immigration into Pales- 
tine without the consent of the Arab 
inhabitants, who constitute a majority 
in the present population of the land. 
The answer to this claim should be 
obvious. It was never intended that the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter should 
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abrogate existing international obliga- 
tiens. The Balfour Declaration and the 
Palestine Mandate are international 
commitments and should be respected 
as such. 

Furthermore, the third principle of 
the Atlantic Charter provides that the 
countries represented “wish to see sov- 
ereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly 
deprived of them.” It is a well-estab- 
lished historic fact that until the de- 
struction of the Jewish state by the 
Romans in A.D. 70, the Jewish people 
exercised sovereignty over Palestine for 
more than a thousand years. Palestine 
has never since constituted an independ- 
ent political entity; it has been a prov- 
ince of some empire, governed from 
afar. .The Romans perished without 
leaving a legal successor, and according 
to the principles of international law, 


as pointed out by an eminent expert,’ ` 


the Jewish people has never lost its 
right to Palestine. The Atlantic Char- 
ter, therefore, fully supports the Zionist 
claim. In accordance with its explicit 
provisions, the United Nations should 
“wish to see sovereign rights and self- 
government restored to”: the Jewish 
people “who ‘have been forcibly de- 
prived of them.” ; 

Moreover, it should be remembered 
that the idea of self-determination un- 
derlying the Atlantic Charter signifies 
that every people, great or small, should 
have an equal right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, and should be- 
come the master of its own destiny. 
The Arabs have a half-dozen states in 


7 Ernst Frankenstein, Justice for My People 
(Dial Press, 1944), pp. 92, 115. p 

8 It is a mistake to think that the Arabs 
presently in Palestine are the lineal descendants 
of its ancient inhabitants. It has been esti- 
mated that three-quarters of the present Arab 
population of Palestine are descendants of 
those who have drifted in from the desert 
during the last hundred years, and for the 
most part since 1880. 


vast territories in which they may find 
full expression for their national aspira- 
tions. The Jews have only tiny Pales- 
tine. That the principles of self-deter- 
mination and of the Jewish national 
home are not inconsistent should be 
clear from the fact that President Wood- 
row Wilson and General Jan Smuts, the 
leading advocates of self-determination, 
were also among the most ardent sup- 
porters of the Zionist ideal. 


ZIONIST PROGRAM Is FEASIBLE 


a) The Zionists have demonstrated 
that Palestine is fit to become the Jew- 
ish commonwealth, 

Reports of reliable experts indicate 
that the present area under irrigation 
can be increased tenfold, making room 
for an additional farm population in 
Palestine of at least one million. In- 
dustrial Palestine, by the further de- 
velopment of its hydroelectric power 
and the extension of its existing mar- 
kets in the Near East, can support at 
least four million additional inhabitants. 
No one can predict even approximately 
thé number of European Jews who will 
survive this war and who may desire to 
go to Palestine. It is, however, well es- 
tablished that Palestine can absorb the 
survivors from the horror chambers of 
Europe, and also such other Jews as 
may seek a new life in the Jewish na- 
tional home—and all without disturbing 
a single Palestinian Arab in his present 
job or possessions. 

b) The Zionist program has been ap- 
proved by the overwhelming majority 
of Jewish religious leaders as well as 
Jewish laymen, and also has the en- 
dorsement of large sections of enlight- 
ened American and world public opin- 
ion. 

At the American Jewish Conference 
(August 1943), representing every ma- 
jor Jewish community, organization, 
and group in the country, 480 out of 
502 delegates adopted a resolution in 
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favor of the re-establishment of a Jew- 
ish commonwealth in Palestine. With 
very few exceptions, all rabbis, Ortho- 
dox, Conservative, and Reform, have re- 
peatedly manifested their enthusiastic 
support of the Zionist program. 
Leaders of labor and industry, clergy- 
men of all denominations, statesmen, 
writers, scholars, and philosophers Have 
united in wholehearted advocacy of 
the Zionist objective. Every American 
President from Wilson to Roosevelt has 
voiced the continued American interest 
in the dévelopmerit of the. national 
home, and in 1944 both American politi- 
cal parties at their national conventions 
unanimously adopted pro-Jewish-com- 
monwealth planks in their respective 
platforms. 
Furthermore, many of the leading 
statesmen of the United Nations are 
sympathetic and understanding friends 
of the Zionist cause. Zionists were 
heartened by the fact that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had on two recent occasions 
publicly pledged his best efforts to ef- 
fectuate the establishment of a free and 
democratic Jewish commonwealth in 
. Palestine. There is reason to believe 
that President Truman will carry out 
his predecessor’s pledge, for as Senator 
he was one of the early members of the 
American Palestine Committee which, 
under the chairmanship of Senator 
Robert F. Wagner, has zealously advo- 
cated the Zionist program. Also sig- 
nificant is the fact that the Russian 
Soviet representative at the recent 
World Trade Union Conference in Lon- 
don (February 1945) voted in support 
of a resolution endorsing the Zionist 
program, a resolution which had previ- 
ously been adopted by the Latin Ameri- 
can Labor Congress at Cali, Colombia 
(December 1944). General Jan Smuts 
of South Africa and President Eduard 
Benes of Czechoslovakia are veteran pro- 
ponents of Zionism. Winston Churchill, 
too, has from the period of the First 


World War been a consistent and ardent 
supporter of the Balfour Declaration 
and of “our dreams ‘for Zionism.” 

c) Arab opposition, though real and 
troublesome, is not an insurmountable 
obstacle. 

It is true that most of the Arab poli- 
ticians, resenting the introduction of 
progressive social concepts and modern 
scientific advances into the primitive 
Near East, and interested to, preserve 
the semifeudal economy of which they 
alone have been the beneficiaries, are 
opposed to a Jewish commonwealth. It 
is also undeniable that fascist-subsidized 
Arab leaders, like the former Mufti of 
Jerusalem, when last heard from an 
“honorary Aryan” in Germany, may be 
expected to continue to oppose the Jew- 
ish commonwealth, or, indeed, any Jew- 
ish immigration, even on a minimal 
basis. But surely in the postwar world 
in which the Four Freedoms are to pre- 
vail, in which there is to be interna- 
tional security based on justice and 
maintained by force when necessary, 
such vital questions as the future status . 
of Palestine will not be dependent on 
the approval of medieval feudal lords 
or totalitarian tyrants, whether they 
speak German, Japanese, or Arabic. 

It is frequently contended that there 
is serious danger of constant violent re- 
sistance on the part of the Arabs in the 
Near East if the United Nations should 
announce their approval of the Zionist 
program. It is submitted that while 
the worst of the Arab riots in the past 
have been instigated by the Axis powers, 
Arab violence has for the most part. 
been the result of successive acts of 
capitulation and appeasement by the 


‘Mandatory power, which has constantly 


whittled down the provisions’ of the 
Palestine Mandate. It is irresolution 
and lack of forthrightness that provoke 
conflicts. Riots and bloodshed in Pales- 
tine have resulted from tension of doubt 
and uncertainty, rather than from ten- 
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sion of basic hostility. I am confident 
that when the nations of the world will 
unequivocally declare their determina- 
tion to fulfill that which the Balfour 
Declaration and the Mandate were in- 
tended to achieve, the ground will be 
' prepared for genuine Arab-Jewish rap- 
prochement—for harmonious relation- 
ship and co-operation between the two 
Semitic peoples, the Arabs and the Jews. 


ZIONIST PROGRAM Is ESSENTIAL 


a) A declaration by the United Na- 
tions now of the early creation of a 
Jewish commonwealth is the only prac- 
tical way of ensuring large-scale Jewish 
immigration and colonization in Pales- 
‘tine. 

It cannot be stated too often that the 
plea for a Jewish commonwealth is not 
motivated by a desire for the external 
trappings of sovereignty. It is rather 
urgent necessity that has produced the 
Zionist program. 

Most persons, including many anti- 
Zionists, seem to agree that the doors 
of Palestine must be kept open for Jew- 
ish mass immigration. James G. Mc- 
Donald, former League of Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees Coming 
from Germany, recently summed up the 
situation as follows: “Palestine offers 
incontestably the primary hope for the 
solution of the problem of Jewish refu- 
gees. . . . In Palestine, and only there, 
can the mass of Jewish refugees hope to 
be welcome and to be assisted to inte- 
grate themselves in the life of the com- 
munity.” 

It is, however, not sufficiently under- 
stood that the basis for the Jewish 
claim of the right to immigrate, regard- 
less of the opposition or consent of the 
inhabitants of the land, is the special 
status of the Jewish people with regard 
to Palestine, the special status based on 
“the historical connection of the Jewish 
people with Palestine,” a status recog- 
nized by the Balfour Declaration and 


the Mandate. It is because of that spe- 
cial status that Jews are not like ordi- 
nary immigrants whose right to enter is 
subject to the consent of the inhabit- 
ants. Jews going to Palestine are kome- 
comers, not immigrants. They are en- 
gaged in the enterprise of rebuilding 
their commonwealth, and that is why 
the existing population has no right to 
prevent their entry and settlement. 

Only in a commonwealth where the 
Jews are in the majority will the ab- 
sorptive capacity of the land be steadily 
enlarged. Only in such a common- 
wealth will an increasing Jewish immi- 
gration be made possible by appropriate 
legislation and administration. Only in 
such a commonwealth will the social 
and economic welfare of all the people 
of the country be successfully promoted. 

Justice Horace Stern, of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, who is not a 
member of the Zionist Organization, has 
recently presented the following argu- 
ment, though in a different context, on 
this aspect of the subject: 


When, in the case of Palestine, shall the 
right of self-government be granted? Zion- 
ists and non-Zionists cannot but agree that 
if an independent local government be es- 
tablished while the Jews are still in a 
minority, there might result legislation in 
regard to the continuance of immigration 
and other questions of national policy 
which would gravely impair, if not wholly 
liquidate, the entire Palestine project on 
which the Jews have expended so much 
wealth and energy and built such eager 
hopes. Moreover, assuming that the form 
of self-government will be a democratic 
one in which all individuals will have 
equal political rights, it is obvious that the 
nature of the legislation which will be en- 
acted in Palestine will be determined by 
the majority of the voting population. It 
is certain that the Jews must compose that 
majority if Palestine is to share in the so- 
cial and economic progress of Western 
civilization, for the Jews not only have 
imbibed the ideals of social justice from 
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their ancient forebears but have acquired, 
in their more recent European and Ameri- 
can environment, experience with modern 
laws and institutions designed to imple- 
ment those ideals through practical meas- 
ures of legislation and government. 


It is submitted that if the Jews be 
denied control over economic policies in 
Palestine, large-scale Jewish immigra- 
tion there may not eventuate, for a 
‘hostile administration can check immi- 
gration by hindering the development of 
the country. Economic control requires 
political control, and political control 
can come only through self-government 
in a Jewish commonwealth. 

b) The realization of the Zionist 
program will promote the cultural, spir- 
itual, and religious welfare of Jews 
throughout the world, 

The Jews are the only people in the 
world who constitute a minority of the 
population wherever they dwell. While 
many Jews are completely at home, as 
individuals enjoying the blessings of 
democracy together with their fellow 
citizens, the Jewish people, as a people, 
has been homeless since a.D. 70. This 
national homelessness has prevented the 
free, normal, and creative development 
of Jewish cultural, spiritual, and re- 
ligious values, and has repeatedly ex- 
posed the Jews in many lands, and still 
exposes them today, to hatred, dis- 
crimination, and persecution. 

A Jewish commonwealth in Pales- 
tine will tend to make the status of the 
Jewish people equal to—no greater and 
no less than—the status of every other 
normal people with a national homeland 
of.itsown. President Roosevelt summed 
this up when he wrote in 1936: 


The interest which I have had and have 
frequently manifested in the rebuilding of 
the ancient Jewish homeland is, I am per- 
suaded, an interest which is shared by all 
who recognize that every people has the 
inalienable right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 
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Of course, Zionist political implica- 
tions would apply exclusively to the 
Jews livirig in Palestine, and not at all 
to Jews in other lands.? It never was 
contemplated that a Jewish common- 
wealth would represent the interests of 
Jews throughout the world, as is some- 


| 


times erroneously claimed. It is, how- , 


ever, submitted that for the Jews out- 
side Palestine, a publicly recognized and 
legally secured national home will serve 
as a cultural, spiritual, and religious 
center, enriching Jewish life wherever 
Jews live. 

Furthermore, the Zionist movement 
has proved that the Jewish people, as a 
people, can be creative, thus refuting 
the chief arguments of anti-Semites. 
The non-Jew has often gone to Pales- 
tine with the common prejudices against 
the Jew; but he has come away, his 
misconceptions removed and in their 
place a wholesome respect for Jewish 
creative energy, a respect generated by 
magnificent achievements in peaceful 
colonization, in soil reclamation, and in 
co-operative living. ; : 

The contention of some anti-Zionists 
that the establishment of a national 
Jewish commonwealth is inconsistent 
with Jewish religious teachings of uni- 
versalism is totally unfounded. There 
is, of course, no contradiction between 
enlightened nationalism and ethical uni- 
versalism. To argue that the character 
of Judaism as a universal religion de- 
mands the destruction of Jewish na- 
tionhood is just as absurd as if the 
command ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself” were interpreted to mean 
that I should destroy myself in order 
to avoid conflict with my neighbor. It 
is common knowledge that the prophets 
of Israel were at the same time uni- 
versalists and ardent nationalists. 


9 Mr. Louis Lipsky in The Congress Weekly, 
Feb. 13, 1942: It is a “mistaken notion” to 
identify Zionism “with the wild idea of a 
universal political nationalism.” 
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Furthermore, many keen observers 
and students of Jewish life have come to 
the conclusion that there is no way of 
bringing self-respect and dignity to a 
group situated as are the Jews other 
than to normalize their status as a 
people with a national home, a com- 
monwealth of their own. The most no- 
table of all American Zionists, the late 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis, of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, de- 
clared: “Every American Jew who aids 
in advancing the Jewish settlement in 
Palestine, though he feels that neither 
he nor his descendants will ever live 
there, will be a better man and a better 
American for doing so.” 2° 

c) The re-establishment of a Jewish 
commonwealth in Palestine is necessary 
to aid the redemption of the whole 
Near East and the establishment of a 
stable world peace. 

It is a well-known fact that the Near 
East was once a great world center with 
populous cities, fruitful soil, and lofty, 
teeming civilizations. Then came ero- 
sion, undernourishment, disease, decay. 
Some fifty years ago the Jews began to 
redeem the land of Palestine. They 
took nothing from the Arabs. The Jews 
set the Arabs and the whole Near East- 
ern world a shining example in the re- 
creation of the soil of an ancient land 
and in the renaissance of the soul of an 
ancient people. This lesson, not only 
the Near East but all Europe, all the 
world, must learn if there is to be a 
stable, enduring peace. 

In Philadelphia in May 1943, Dr. 
Weizmann delivered an address in the 
course of which he said that if he were 
to utter that which he believes stirs in 
the depths of the conscience of the 
United Nations, he would speak thus to 
the Arabs: 


You are a-people recognized by the 


10 Brandeis on Zionism (Washington: Zion- 
ist Organization of America, 1942), p. 28. 


world. Palestine is one—and it is among 
the smallest—of the many countries which 
you inhabit, but none of which you fill to 
the extent of one-half, one-quarter, or one- 
tenth of their capacity. 

If the chance is given you to develop in 
freedom and peace, if you can call your 
lands your own, remember that this is due 
to the efforts of the democracies in the 
last war, and of the United Nations in this 
war. What you will get out of this war 
you will owe to the sacrifices of the peoples 
who have poured out their blood on a 
score of battlefields for the freedom of the 
world.- 

You owe it also in a measure to the Jew- 
ish people, to the very soldiers whom Jew- 
ish Palestine has furnished—the flower of 
its manhood—without compulsion, to swell 
the armies of the United Nations in the 
Near East.1t 

We think it right and proper that the 
Jewish people should be restored at last to 
that small niche which it has cherished 
through thousands of years of homeless- 
ness, that niche in which were born the 
principles of the civilization for which we 
fight. 

If you and the Jews will co-operate, you 
will build up, for your mutual benefit, and 
for the benefit of the world, those tre- 
mendous areas which today are a desert 
and a reproach to humanity. Such an up- 
building, indeed, is a life and death neces- 
sity for you. An empty country, a political 
and geographical vacuum invites aggres- 
sion; it invites predatory nations. You 
and the Jews can make this part of the 
world safe for yourselves and for us; for 
all three of us have a stake in this part of 
the world. 


I believe that if the United Nations 
spoke in the spirit of Dr. Weizmann 


11 Thirty-five thousand Palestinian Jews 
volunteered for service in His Majesty's 
Forces, in Army, R.A.F., and Royal Navy. 
One cannot refrain from commenting at this 
point on the strange suggestion made by some 
pro-Arab propagandists that the Arabs should 
be “rewarded” by heeding their opposition to 
Zionism, because, forsooth, they have not suc- 
cessfully sabotaged or obstructed the military 
forces of the United Nations during this war. 
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and followed up such a declaration by 
definitive action, a just solution would 
be found to the problem of Palestine 
for the benefit of the Arabs as well as 
the Jews—one that would lead ‘to a 
great advance in the life of the whole 
Near East. I am firmly convinced that 


the Zionist program is feasible as well 


as just, desirable as well as essential. 
And I am confident that the United Na- 
tions, with the full support of Great 
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Britain and our own country, will in the 
not too distant future. declare them- 
selves in favor of the Zionist program 
and help in the reconstitution of Pales- 
tine as the Jewish commonwealth. 

Only when justice and security shall 
have been granted to the weakest and 
the most wronged of the peoples of the 
earth will the sign be given that an era” 
of peace and freedom has finally come 
to bless all mankind. 


Louis E. Levinthal, LL.M., has been judge of Common Pleas Court No. 6, Philadel- 
phia, since 1937, and was a member of the Philadelphia County Board of Law Examiners, 
1917-37. He is vice president of the American Association of Jewish Education, and 
was president of the Zionist Organization of America, 1941-43, of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion of Philadelphia, 1926-29, and of the Associated Talmud Torahs of Philadelphia, 
1929-34. He is author of Credo of an American Zionist (1942), and other works. 
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SecA ot be 


Compromise in Palestine 


By Morris 


RDERLY progress generally comes 

through the give and take of com- 
promise. Arthur Hays Sulzberger told 
me once that he remembered -years ago 
making an impassioned speech to his 
father about freedom. His father re- 
plied that the only free man he knew 
about was Robinson Crusoe, but that 
his freedom was impaired the minute 
Friday came to live on the island. No 
man is absolutely free. We compromise 
every day with our families, our jobs, 
our business associates, and the man on 
the street. If we did not, wed be in 
hot water all the time. We have to 
know when it is wrong to compromise 
and when it is warranted. In disputed 
questions and complex issues, the makers 
of the postwar world must determine 
the point where compromise ceases to 
be blameworthy and becomes not only 
praiseworthy but the only possible way 
out of an impasse. If such a point can 
be found, some progress may be made 
and peace may last for a reasonable 
time. 

This undramatic principle of com- 
promise takes on peculiar relevance and 
importance when one approaches the 
difficult question: What is to be the fu- 
ture of Palestine? An exploration of 
the Palestine situation leads me to but 
one conclusion: that the only chance for 
even a temporary settlement is through 
the application of a political theory 
which seeks to harmonize the rival 
claims as much as possible, sacrificing 
each as little as possible and retaining 
for each as much as possible. 

This paper falls. naturally in three 
parts: (1) an examination of the con- 
flicting and sometimes mutually exclu- 
sive factors in ‘the Palestine problem; 
(2) an appraisal of the various solu- 
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tions offered; and (3) the possibility 
and practicability of compromise. 


THE ZIONIST VIEW 


The basic and precipitating factor in 
the congeries of complex, ‘conflicting in- 
terests that make Palestine a burning 
political issue is Jewish nationalism. 
There are Jews who believe that the 
persistent cycles of Jewish persecution 
derive in greatest measure from the 
homelessness of the Jews of the world, 
whom they consider a people like other 
peoples save in that Jews are every- 
where guests where they live, but no- 
where hosts. Jewish nationalists dif- 
ferentiate between the rights of Jews as 
individuals and the right of the Jewish 
‘people. In the free nations, the rights 
of Jews as individuals are guaranteed; 
but the right of the Jewish people as a — 
people has not hitherto been recognized. 
That right, it is said, must be recog- 
nized. And it is contended that it can 
best be recognized by the establishment 
of a Jewish state in Palestine, the birth- 
land of the Jew, to which during all the 
centuries of his wanderings his glance 
has turned in longing. Sentiments of 
tradition, need, and justice, Jewish na- 
tionalists say, inexorably unite Jews 
with Palestine. “Put the people with- 
out a land into the land without a 
people,” and the position of the Jewish 
people, now abnormal among the na- 
tions, will become normal. 

True, over a million Arabs live in 
Palestine. But the Arabs now inhabit 
and dominate millions of square miles 
of territory. Is it asking too much, say 
the Jewish nationalists, that the Arab 
world céde Palestine to Jews? Its most 
generous borders would at best be small 
in comparison to the broad lands con- 
trolled by the Arabs. 
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Many Jews want to go to Palestine. 
Jews are the only ones who love the 
land enough to sacrifice for it and de- 
velop it. Jews have accomplished mira- 
cles of land reclamation and redemption. 
The Arabs have not developed the land 
nor have they exploited its natural re- 
sources. Arabs have benefited from 
Jewish colonization. If Arabs remain 
in Palestine, as under the projected 
Jewish state they might, they would 
share in the rebuilding of Palestine and 
in the rising standards of the expanding 
Palestine economy. The Jewish state 
would make no distinction in civil, po- 
litical, economic, cultural, or religious 
rights between Arab and Jew and Gen- 
tile. All would be given and guaranteed 
equality before the law. 

According to the Jewish nationalist 
demands, the Jewish state must, of 
course, be in a position to determine 
and regulate immigration and emigra- 
tion, protect its nationals, and represent 
the interests of Jews throughout the 
world. It must have fiscal autonomy 
and exercise some freedom in interna- 
tional relations. It must possess the 
normal prerogatives and powers of a 
sovereign state. The Jewish community 
at present living in Palestine, even now 
under the British Mandate, is a quasi 
state in that it has educational and cul- 
tural autonomy and some measure of 
fiscal autonomy. The present ma- 
chinery needs only extension, public 
recognition, and guarantee—and the 
Jewish state will come into being. 


Now is the time 


According to the Zionists, this is the 
proper time to press the issue. The 
world will be rebuilt after the war, and 
if the present opportunity is lost, an- 
other may not come for generations or 
even centuries. Large numbers of Jews 
wish to go to Palestine. Vast numbers 
without homes or the guarantee of citi- 


zenship anywhere may be forced to find 
new homes. Sentiment, need, justice, 
and practicability unite, the Jewish na- 
tionalists declare, in underwriting the 
Jewish claim to a Jewish state in 
Palestine. 

There can be no compromise on these 
issues. The only thing necessary is the 
will of the nations, particularly Britain 
and the United States. Let them de- 
clare for the Jewish state and all else 
will follow; the other nations will agree, 
and the Arabs, because they have no 
other recourse, will fall in line. The 
advantages that will accrue to the 
Arabs, immediate and long-term, will 
overcome any alleged threat of an up- 
rising in the Arab world. After all, 
Arab nationalism is a recent phenome- 
non instigated by the wealthy who wish 
to continue to exploit the fellahim. It 
was aggravated by Nazi propaganda. 
Arab nationalism can be discounted. , 

The Jewish state will go a long way 
toward solving the problem of the Jew, 
it will not harm but help the Arab, and 
will be a bulwark of strength in the 
long line of British Empire interests. 

And so Jewish nationalists are deter- 
mined to press aggressively to a success- 
ful conclusion, now, when the pattern of 
the new world is being fashioned. For 
the moment, their interest and influence 
have been shifted to the forthcoming 
San Francisco Conference where it is 
urged that the Palestine question be 
considered. Following the Jewish na- 
tionalist philosophy that Jews are a na- 
tion like all other nations, it is declared 
that as the representatives of other na- 
tions will be heard, so Jewish repre- 
sentatives should present the Jewish 
case for Palestine. Jews the world over 
fought the war. Palestine units were in 
the forefront of El Alamein and in Italy. 
The Arab nations gave no help in this 
war, and some of them were trouble- 
makers. The Arabs will be repre- 
sented. Jews should be. 


CoMPROMISE IN PALESTINE 


THE ARAB VIEW 


Arab nationalism, like Jewish na- 
tionalism, is a fact. No matter what 
later irritating or exciting causes have 
been introduced into the picture, it was 
evident in Palestine in 1921 when, dur- 
ing a visit there, I had opportunity to 
talk with Christian, Arab, and Jew. I 
remember vividly the deep feeling with 
which the Military Adviser and Chief of 
the Armies of the Emir of Trans-Jordan 
outlined the situation to me: “This part 
of the world belongs to the Arab. Jews 
are welcome, but we shall not permit 
them to dominate in Palestine.” At 
that time there were approximately 
75,000 Jews and 500,000 Arąbs in 
Palestine. Today 550,000 Jews and 
1,100,000 Arabs live there. The Jews 
are newcomers, say the Arab national- 
ists! Jewish hegemony in Palestine 
ceased over thirteen hundred years ago, 
whereas we have lived here without in- 
terruption during all that period. The 
statute of limitations has long since run 
out on any Jewish claim to Palestine. 
This is our land by right of majority 
and long tenure, and we do not propose 
to yield it without a fight. 

Within Palestine, feeling runs high. 
Within the past few weeks the death of 
the Arab Mayor of Jerusalem precipi- 
tated an impasse in which the High 


‘Commissioner, Lord Gort, was forced: 


to intervene. He proposed a compro- 
mise: Jewish, Arab, and Christian 
mayors to succeed each other, each serv- 
ing two years. The suggestion was not 
acceptable to the Arabs or the Jews. 
The latter offered a substitute plan. 
The Arabs turned that down. The mat- 
ter is still unsettled. A comparatively 
small item, but significant in that it re- 
veals the tension between the communi- 
ties. 

The Arab world is stirring. The 
Arab League, which recently convened 
at Cairo, reached unanimity on at least 
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one problem—-Palestine. The Palestine 
Arab community has the backing of the 
Arab, and to some extent the Moslem, 
world. As Dr. Judah Leon Magnes has 
said, “A Jewish state means civil war.’ 

Jewish nationalism is inflexible in its 
determination to set up a Jewish state; 
Arab nationalism is equally inflexible in 
its determination to oppose it. 


THE BRITISH POSITION 


We come now to British interests and 
obligations. 

On November 2, 1917, the British 
Government, in a letter from Prime 
Minister Balfour to Lord Rothschild, 
announced what came to be known as 
the Balfour Declaration: 


His Majesty’s Government view with 
favor the establishment in Palestine of a 
National Home for the Jewish people, and 
will use their best endeavors to facilitate 
the achievement of this object, it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine, or the rights and po- 
litical status enjoyed by the jews in any 
other country. 


Whatever may have been the reasons 
for this Declaration, it lifted the efforts 
of Jewish nationalists throughout the 
world into the arena of practical politics. 
It gave to nationalist Jews a new hope 
and a definite goal. But two prior 
agreements had been made which ren- 
dered the pledges undertaken in the 
Balfour Declaration somewhat less than 
clear. 

In those hard days of World War I, 
Britain needed Arab help against Ger- 
many and Turkey. The Damascus pro- 
gram of 1915 and the McMahon corre- 
spondence did not definitely indicate 
whether Palestine had been included in 
those territories in which Britain recog- 
nized Arab independence. To make 
matters wotse, in London on May 10, 
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1916, Britain entered into a secret ar- 
rangement with France and Russia— 
the Sykes-Picot agreement—which dis- 
posed of those portions of the Arab 
world to which in the Damascus Proto- 
col she had promised independence. 
Various explanations were offered, but 
the situation remained obscure, com- 
plex, and difficult. 

Meanwhile,, Dr. Chaim Weizmann, 
Zionist leader, signed an agreement with 
Emir Faisal in January 1919, “to en- 
courage and stimulate immigration of 
Jews into Palestine on a large scale and 
as quickly as possible to settle Jewish 
immigrants upon the land through 
closer settlement and intensive cultiva- 
tion of the soil.” + But Faisal attached 
to the agreement a condition without 
which it would not be effective—i.e., the 
proviso that the Arabs obtain their inde- 
pendence as demanded in his memo- 
randum (January 4, 1919) to the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office. 

Britain accepted the mandate from 
the League of Nations under the terms 
of the Balfour Declaration. At the 
same time, the League placed the large 
Arab territories extending from the 
Mediterranean to Persia under British 
and French mandates. The Jewish na- 
tionalists were thrilled by such phrases 
as Dr. Weizmann’s “We shall make 
Palestine as Jewish as England is Eng- 
lish.” This hardly pacified the dis- 
illusioned Arabs. Riot and bloodshed 
resulted. This complicated situation 
necessarily bore within itself the seed of 
continuing controversy. Nobody was 
satisfied—neither the Arabs nor the 
Jews; and the British were exceedingly 
uncomfortable. 

Caught between Zionist and Arab 
pressure, Britain issued the first White 
Paper in June 1922. It declared that 
the Balfour Declaration did not con- 
template converting the entire country 
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into a Jewish national home, but that 
such a home was to be facilitated within 
Palestine. It furthermore set up a 
standard for Jewish immigration, viz., 
the economic capacity of the country to 
absorb it. 

The Shaw Commission of 1929 and 
the Royal Commission of 1936-37 were 
futile attempts to reach some practical 
and satisfactory arrangement. Finally, 
in May 1939 the British Government 
published its famous White Paper which 
limited Jewish immigration into Pales- 
tine (within the five-year period follow- 
ing) to 75,000, further immigration to 
depend upon Arab consent. The White 
Paper prohibited land purchased by Jews 
in some areas and restricted it in others. 
It also proposed to create an independ- 
ent state in Palestine in ten years. It 
may be remarked that the Mandates 
Commission of the League never ap- 
proved the White Paper of 1939. Still 
less do Jewish nationalists, who insist 
that the Balfour Declaration implied 
the Jewish state. With more justifica- 
tion and with very general non-Jewish 
as well as Jewish approval, they bit- 
terly condemn the severe and final re- 
strictions on Jewish immigration into 
Palestine. 


Empire interests 


However, Britain’s strategic interests 
are involved. Mr. Churchill declared 
in another connection, but with equal 
application to the Palestine picture, that 
he did not intend to preside at the 
funeral of the British Empire. The 
vital importance of the Suez to the Brit- 
ish has been made clear during this war. 
Egypt is restive and demanding a 
greater measure of autonomy. The 
Jews in Palestine are a small island in 
a vast Moslem world, of whom millions 
are British subjects. Moslem good will 


` is essential to the maintenance of the 


British Comonwealth of Nations. 
Britain finds herself in the very un- 
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comfortable position of having made 
pledges to the Zionists and to the 
Arabs, each of whom interprets these 
pledges in his own way or to his own 
_ advantage. Doubtless she is sincere in 
her desire to fulfill them as far as is 
possible without detriment to Empire 
interests. But the Jews demand a Jew- 
ish state; the Arabs, an Arab state; and 
the British play for time. 


Tue RUSSIAN FACTOR 


Another and more recent factor in 
the picture is Russia, which seems to be 
turning interested eyes to tbat area. 
All the Patriarchs of the Greek Church 
in the Near East were invited some 
months ago to Moscow for the consecra- 
tion of the Russian Orthodox Patriarch. 


Russia has sent Moslems as her diplo~ 


matic representatives to a number of 
countries in that area. Only two weeks 
ago Russia demanded a new treaty with 
Turkey. The Soviet delegation at the 
World Trade Union Conference held in 
‘ London in February of this year was 
among those voting for the resolution 
on the Jewish question which included 
support for a Jewish state in Palestine. 
If customary Soviet practice was fol- 
lowed:—and there is no reason to be- 
lieve to the contrary—such action would 
not have been taken without govern- 
ment approval or even instruction. In 
some Zionist circles this incident is in- 
terpreted as a change in the traditional 
Russian attitude toward Zionism, at 
least in Palestine. But present Soviet 


relations with the Near East seem to. 


show a marked tendency to keep sev- 
eral irons in the fire and to encourage 
movements which are mutually incon- 
sistent and antagonistic. While the 
Soviet motive in supporting the resolu- 
tion is not clear, in view of Russia’s 
traditional anti-Zionist policy, her ac- 
tion may have been purely tactical. 
There are signs and portents that seem 
to indicate Russia’s desire to share in 
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whatever economic development may 
take place in that part of the world. It 
is a course of action to be expected 
from any great and growing power 
which seeks strategic security and eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

* It is not beyond the realm of proba- 
bility that England, the United States, 
and Russia will come face to face in 
this turbulent, poverty-stricken Near 
East, with its underopportunitied mil- 
lions. Jockeying for position, privi- 
leges, and power in the drive to develop 
its natural resources is to be expected. 
The temptation to fish in muddy waters 
will be strong on all sides. Arab na- 
tionalism and Jewish nationalism can 
develop either a Russian or an Anglo- 
Saxon orientation. Arab experience 
with the Anglo-Saxon nations has not 
been too palatable. Unless the Arab 
world can be convinced of the sincerity 
of Britain, its big brother, it does not 
take much imagination to envision ap- 
palling possibilities. 


THE HUMANITARIAN PHASE 


There is a humanitarian phase of the 
Palestine question which appeals to still 
other national and group interests than 
those already indicated. Hitler has 
killed five million Jews. This repre- 
sents slightly less than one-third of the 
Jewish population of the world at the 
time the war began. There are some 
hundreds of thousands of Jewish refu- 
gees—stateless wanderers—whose ulti- 
mate rehabilitation constitutes a huge 
problem. Many of the countries where 
these people lived have been poisoned 
with anti-Semitism. Some of these 
refugees will wish to return. Others 
will not. Many have found haven in 
Palestine. Many others desire to go to 
Palestine. 

There is little likelihood that England 
or other nations will take a greater num- 
ber of refugees than those already given 
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haven. We need hardly look for a more 
liberal immigration policy here. 

It is difficult to secure any reliable 
` estimate of the number of Jews, refu- 
gees and others, who wish to go to 
Palestine. I have heard estimates which 
range from some hundreds of thousands 
to several millions. The best-informed 
seem to agree that between three and 
five hundred thousand Jews desire to 
emigrate to Palestine. 

However, there seems to be some 
question as to whether a not incon- 
siderable number of refugees from the 
free countries who have found haven in 
Palestine will leave the Holy Land for 
their erstwhile homes. Mass immigra- 
tion into Palestine up to the Hitler 
persecution was inconsequential and al- 
ways from places of discontent. How 
many will leave Palestine after the 
war? Certainly Dr. Weizmann’s ap- 
peal for an immigration of American 
Jewish youth to Palestine would seem 
to. indicate some anxiety that there may 
be a Palestine emigration, and that im- 
migration to the land may not be so 
large as some have alleged. 

Whatever may be the number of Jews 
who desire to go to Palestine, the fact 
remains that to prevent them from going 
there—as contemplated by the White 
Paper of 1939—is to exercise discrimi- 
nation against one group. The plea for 
a more generous immigration policy 
- seems reasonable and fair, has universal 
support among Jews, has powerful 
backing in the United States and Brit- 
ain, and is echoed in a number of im- 
portant Arab circles. Every instinct of 
humanity urges that some compromise 
be reached to give security to these hap- 
less human beings in the land of their 
‘choice. There are Jewish interests in 
the Palestine picture which do not de- 
rive from Jewish nationalism but from 
this humanitarian aspect of the prob- 
lem. Large and important sections of 
American Jewry are opposed to the phi- 


losophy of Jewish nationalism and its 
goal, the Jewish state; but they believe 
in Palestine as a refuge, Palestine as a 
cultural center, Palestine as a homeland 
for Jews who care to go there. To 
them Palestine as a Jewish state is not 
a Jewish problem; it is a problem for 
Jewish nationalists, and Jewish na- 
tionalism is a political, not a Jewish, 
issue. 


UNITED STATES INTERESTS 


There is a non-Jewish American in- 
terest in the Palestine picture. In June 
1922 the Congress passed a resolution 
whose phrasing generally followed the 
Balfour Declaration, but with one im- 
portant difference: The resolution passed 
by Congress omitted the phrase “and 
will use their best endeavors to facili- 
tate the achievement of this object,” 
which the Balfour Declaration contains. 
Later the United States signed a con- 
vention with Britain in which the rights 
of American citizens in Palestine were 
to be guaranteed and under the terms 
of which Britain undertook to make no 
changes in the mandate affecting those 
rights. In February 1944 resolutions 
were introduced in both houses of Con- 
gress at the request of Jewish national- 
ist groups, protesting against the White 
Paper and urging the United States to 
“use its goòd offices and take appropri- 
ate measure to the end that the doors 
of Palestine shall be opened for free 
entry of Jews into that country and 
that there shall be full opportunity for 
colonization so that the Jewish people 
may ultimately reconstitute Palestine 
as a free and democratic Jewish Com- 
monwealth.” The resolutions failed of 
passage, as they were opposed first by 
the War Department on grounds of 
military and strategic necessity, and 
later by the State Department. 

Aside from our traditional policy of 
profound humanitarianism and our na- 
tional determination to do our utmost 
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to see that justice is done, there are 
other interests in Palestine which the 
United States must bear in mind. 

First: We have a religious and cul- 
tural stake in the Near East. Large 
sums have been expended in education 
and cultural and Christian missionary 
efforts throughout the Near East. What- 
ever policy we determine will affect 
those interests in the Near East and 
the people here who support them. The 
vast missionary enterprises of western 
Christian churches might consider them- 

ke challenged. Considerable feeling 
‘has already been manifested in the For- 
eign Missions Conference representing 
' Protestant interests. 
Second: The development of the 
t natural resources of the land is a mat- 
ter of concern not only to the pocket- 
books of holders of oil stock in com- 
panies which have secured rights, but 
also to the millions of our citizens whose 
security rests upon our ability to have 
recourse to oil for defense. We have 
also expended huge sums for air bases 
of vital strategic value to us. The 
question is that conditions of reasonable 
stability shall be set up so that if 
needed for national protection they will 
be available to us. 

Third: At the moment no one knows 
what military stake—direct or indirect 
—through the Security Council of the 
United Nations organization, will re- 
main to the United States in the Near 
East after the war. If we operate 
through the organization, our military 
interest will be diluted; but we do 
want to make it possible for American 
commercial airlines to operate and main- 


tain round-the-world services which will 


necessarily have to’ pass through the 
Near East, and consequently a friendly 
Near East is essential. Our general 
trade interests in that area require the 
good will of Arabs and Moslems for 
their development. 

Fourth: Our Government and people 
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are committed to security through in- 
ternational organization. There will be 
no peace in the Near East, one of the 
world’s great strategic centers, if any 
one interest attempts to prevail. While 
the United States, with its far-flung in- 
terests, cannot dissociate itself entirely 
from the picture, leaving the field to 
Britain and Russia and Arab and Jew, 
the United States alone cannot support 
any solution that will require the use of 
American military force to implement 
it. The problem which the world faces 
in Palestine stretches from North Africa 
to India. It reaches round the world. 
The interest of world collective se- 
curity cannot be jeopardized by the 
intransigency of any single nation or 
people. Any unilateral settlement of 
the problem would endanger the pro- 
jected world security organization be- 
fore it had had a chance to establish a 
reasonable authority. 


EFFECTS ON JEWS EVERYWHERE 


Finally, there is another extremely 
important factor in the matter which 
American humanitarians, both Jewish 
and non-Jewish, must hold in view: the 
effect of the Zionist demands on the 
Jews of the whole world, now and in 
the future. 

The Palestine Jewish community 
numbers approximately 550,000. But 
there are about ten million Jews living 
elsewhere in the world. Five million of 
these live in the United States, three to 
four million live in Russia, and, ap- 
proximately a million in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. That is, 
four-fifths of the Jews of the world live 
now under conditions of freedom and 
equality. Numerous Jews live in other 
Near East Arab and Moslem lands. 
Probably the great majority of the 
Jews living in these and other areas do 
not want to go to Palestine. Would 
their status be affected by the Jewish 
state? 
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Certainly one of the goals on which 
all Jews agree is that Jews be guaran- 
teed full citizenship rights everywhere. 


The reintegration of Jews in Europe 


may be injured if the questions of 
Palestine immigration are not handled 
with-care. The Jewish nationalist solu- 
tion ‘may play into the hands of the 
anti-Semites in other lands. 

The economic stability of Jews, the 
restoration as far as possible of the 
property of which they have been de- 
spoiled, are even now bothering a num- 
ber of governments in reoccupied lands. 
It is certainly not without the realm of 
possibility that many Jews who wish to 
remain where they are and those who 
wish to return to their homes might find 
their position jeopardized by the great 
stress laid on Palestine immigration. It 
would be an easy way out for these na- 
tions to say, Well, let them go to Pales- 
tine. In France this difficult and in- 


volved problem has already stirred up . 


considerable anti-Jewish feeling. 

The Jewish nationalist group might 
be doing grave injustice to the vast ma- 
jority, enjoying civil and religious lib- 
erty, who must perforce continue to live 
outside Palestine. Shall the present 
550,000 in Palestine or a potential mil- 
lion or million and a half Jews in Pales- 
tine take precedence over the stability 
and.security of the ten million who live 
elsewhere? 


These are the main factors and inter- 
ests that must be reconciled if there is 
to be peace in Palestine: Zionist, Arab, 
Great Britain, Russia, considerations of 
humanity and justice, the interests of 
the United States, of Christians and 
Moslems, and the interests of the Jews 
of the world. 


PROPOSALS FOR PALESTINE 


What is proposed for, Palestine? 
1. A Jewish state. 


` 
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2. An Arab state. Either of these 
solutions will lead to civil war, as the 
Arabs would oppose a Jewish state by 
force and the Jews would oppose an 
Arab state by force. 

3. Partition. This was suggested by 


Britain but raised such a storm in Zion- 


ist circles that it was hastily abandoned. 

4. Dominion'status within the British 
Commonwealth. But-every Dominion 
has «achieved its status by developing 
democratically and by virtue of a pe- 
culiar relationship to the Crown. Pales- 
tine as the fifth Dominion would not 
solve the Arab-Jewish. problem and 
would probably create other difficulties 
in the international picture. 

5. A binational state on the Swiss 
model. There are two possibilities in 
this suggestion. Such a state might be 
without an Arab federation, or it might 
be within an Arab federation. In the 
former case, its status would have to be 
guaranteed—which would necessarily 
involve many thorny problems. The 
latter case—i.e., a binational Palestine 
state within an Arab federation—would 
likewise be under great pressure, not 
only from its preponderant Arab sister 
states but also from the great powers 
because of its strategic position. It 
would not be possible under present 
conditions to set up such a state—either 
within or without the Arab federation— 
at once. A binational Palestine state 
within an Arab federation might be 
achieved in time, if due regard were 
taken of Christian, Moslem, and inter- 
national interests, but it would be a 
long-term solution. It would also be a 
compromise solution. 


Peace THROUGH - INTERNATIONAL 
: GUARANTEE 


A key to what might be an American 
approach to this difficult problem was 
contained in the King Crane commis- 
sion set up during the Peace Confer- 
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ence by President Wilson to make an 
objective appraisal of the Palestine 
situation. On its return from firsthand 
investigation in Palestine, it delivered 
its report to the American Commission 
to Negotiate Peace, at the end of Au- 
gust 1919. The report was not made 
public till December 2, 1922. It recom- 
mended “serious modification of the ex- 
treme Zionist programs for Palestine of 
unlimited immigration of Jews, looking 
finally to making Palestine distinctly a 
Jewish state.” Little attention seems 
to have been paid to this important 
document, which obviously suggested 
compromise. : 

If bloodshed is to be avoided, neither 
a final decision nor a long-range solution 
is possible at the present time. The 
issues are too involved and feeling is 
too intense. The element of time is 
needed, plus a wise and just adminis- 
tration which should attempt to har- 
monize the various emotional, economic, 
and other aspects of the picture. It 
should be possible, however, to mitigate 
the fears of the Arabs by international 
guarantee against Jewish domination, 
and to satisfy the demands of Jewish 
nationalists by a more generous immi- 
gration policy with local autonomy 
guaranteed to each community. It 
should be possible to protect British Im- 
perial interests and to secure to other in- 
terested countries, including the United 
States, ultimate and effective joint re- 
sponsibility for Palestine by “tightening 
up” international supervision over the 
mandatory power. This idea is pre- 
sented in a brief pamphlet, “The United 
Nations and Non-Self Governing Peo- 
ples—A Plan For Trusteeship,” pub- 
lished in December 1944 by the Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of 
Peace. In a statement on April 3, 1945, 
Secretary of State Stettinius declared 
that discussions at Yalta revealed the 
desirability of some form of “trustee- 
ship structure” as a part of the general 
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international organization to be pro- 
jected at San Francisco. 

Certainly with international guaran- 
tee of the integrity of their position, 
with the threat of Jewish dominance re- 
moved, the Arab, in the light of Jewish 
need and desire, should agree to open 
the country to reasonable Jewish immi- 
gration and to extensive economic de- 
velopment. An objective study of the 
economic possibilities of Palestine un- 
dertaken by the Palestine Economic 
Committee, soon to be made public, 
may be of real help in solving the 
thorny immigration problem by reveal- 
ing the absorptive capacity of the land. 
The mandatory and supervising inter- 
national authority will see to it that 
“nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights 
of existing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine,” even as the international or- 
ganization will see to it that “the rights 
and political status enjoyed by the 
Jews in any other country” are not 
prejudiced or jeopardized. Through 
complete autonomy in cultural and 
measurable autonomy in fiscal affairs, 
the growing Palestine Jewish commu- 
nity will achieve zz Palestine a national 
homeland. The land will expand its 
economy, and with its expanding 
economy its capacity to absorb immi- 
gration will increase. The various com- 
munities working together to build up 
the country they claim as their own 
may, under statesmanlike guidance and 
restrained leadership, develop habits of 
co-operation which can come naturally 
only through living and laboring to- 
gether. Until they do, a continuance of 
the British Mandate under the new in- 
ternational authority seems the only 
practical possibility. 


THE Way oF COMPROMISE 


Enduring states are not born mature. 
They evolve—unfold as their inhabit- 
ants strive and sacrifice, labor and cre- 


‘ 
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ate together. Britain, Russia, the 
United States, and other countries and 
peoples have vital and important inter- 
ests in Palestine. Christian, Moslem, 
and Jew draw inspiration from what is 
to all of them the Holy Land. The 
political future of Palestine must be 
builded in the unfolding years through 
peaceful compromise of all these na- 
tional, racial, religious, and international 
` factors. Little by little, those who live 
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there will come to regard themselves 
essentially not as Jews, as Moslems, or 
as Christians, but as Palestinians. 

Meanwhile, international authority 
must repress the extremist, encourage 
the moderate, and give the land a 
chance. They who say they love Pales- 
tine should not insist on any other way. 
They who seek “the peace of Jerusalem” 
will find it only in the way of honorable 
compromise. 
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Me A a 


- Latin America and Postwar Organization 


By ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 


OR two weeks in February and 
March of this year, representatives 

of twenty of the American republics met 
at México, D. F. to discuss common 
problems of war and peace. Their meet- 
ing was held at Chapultepec Castle, on a 
site rich in historical associations since 
the time of the Aztecs. Though we are 
today in the midst of Pan American 
Week-—a week devoted to celebrating 
hemispheric solidarity and good will— 
it is not inopportune to point out that 
one of the most important of these his- 
torical associations arose out of the war 
. between the United States and Mexico, 
for in 1848 Chapultepec Castle was 
_the scene of one of the last battles of 
that war. Indeed, the allusion seems 
very appropriate, since it serves to re- 
mind us how far we have traveled on 
the road towards inter-American friend- 
ship since 1848. The contrast is all the 
more striking. because what has been 
achieved has been not merely a gen- 
eral improvement of relations among 
the American republics at large, but 
particularly between Mexico and the 
United States. These two nations have 


collaborated closely with one another in , 


the present war and they continued 
their collaboration at the Chapultepec 
Conference. 
On the other hand, all is not sweet- 
ness and light in the inter-American 
family. As you know, the past year has 
seen the growth of serious dissension 
among them over the Argentine prob- 
lem and other questions. Because these 
inter-American differences, as well as 
inter-American agreement, came to a 
focus at the Chapultepec Conference, 
and also because the inter-American 
relationship, which was strengthened 
there, is of great and apparently grow- 
ing importance to the nations of this 
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hemisphere, I am going to make that 
Conference the core of my discussion 
of the role of Latin America in relation 
to postwar organization. 


TRE PROBLEM AND A CAUTION 


First let me define the problem to be 
discussed and then enter a caveat re- 
garding its solution. 

The problem is to describe the role 
that Latin America seems likely to play 
in postwar international affairs, politi- 
cal and economic, in the light of pres- 
ent plans, agreements, and decisions. 
It is important to remember that the 
Chapultepec Conference represents only 
one of the important factors in this 
problem, namely, the inter-American 
system. Another and even more im- 
portant factor, which is represented by 
the Dumbarton Oaks Conference of last 
year and the San Francisco Conference ' 
beginning on April 25 of this year, is 
the general international organization . 
(or, as we may call it briefly, the world 
organization). The latter is a more im- 
portant factor because it takes preced- 
ence over the-inter-American system, 
which must be fitted into, harmonized 
with, and in short subordinated to, the 
world system. 

We must also remember that these 
two international organizations will not 
comprise by any. means all the inter- 
national relations of Latin America. 
On the contrary, a large part, perhaps 
the most important part,'of the peace- 
ful.relations of the Latin American na- 
tions (and of all nations, for that mat- 
ter) will take the form of bilateral and 
multilateral arrangements in which the 
two organizations will have little if any 
direct participation. Hence we must 
consider not only Latin America’s part 
in the world organization and the inter- 
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American system, but also its relation- 
ship to individual nations, particularly 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
the Soviet Union. 

Now for the caveat regarding the 
solution of our problem. Let me em- 
phasize the fact that any conclusions 
that may be reached on this subject at 
the present time must be highly tenta- 
tive because every one of the factors 
involved in the problem is still a vari- 
able. As is well known, the world or- 
ganization has so far taken shape only 
in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, 
which have been officially labeled 
“tentative” and only “90 per cent com- 
plete,” and in the Yalta agreement, 
which has tentatively filled in some of 
the gaps in the proposals. We may 
hope that the world organization will 
be given definitive shape at the San 
Francisco Conference; but we cannot 
be sure that this will be done or what 
the shape will be. Again, although 
most commentators seem to have missed 
the point, the Chapultepec Conference 
itself took very few definitive actions; 
most of its decisions were provisional or 
merely permissive or else very gener- 
ally worded, with the result that they 
require further action to carry them 
into effect. Thus, even the strengthen- 
ing of the inter-American system (which 
was one of the principal achievements 
of the Chapultepec Conference) was 
merely recommended; it remains for the 
individual American governments and 
the Ninth Inter-American Conference at 
Bogota (which is not scheduled to meet 
until next year) to carry out these 
recommendations. 

Consequently, the best we can do at 
this stage is to assume for the sake of 
argument that the postwar world will 
develop along the lines indicated at the 
present time, and leave it to future 
analysts to revise the present solution 
in the light of any new directions that 
may be taken at the San Francisco 
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Conference, the Bogota Conference, or 
elsewhere. 

Since our problem as stated above is 
so large and complex, I propose to 
simplify it by considering it from a 
fixed point of view—the work of the 
Chapultepec Conference—and by focus- 
ing attention on three aspects of the 
future international role of the Latin 
American states: (1) their role as mem- 
bers of the world organization, (2) their 
role as members of the inter-American 
system, and (3) their bilateral relations 
with the United States, Great Britain, 
and the Soviet Union. 


TuE WORLD ORGANIZATION 


The Chapultepec Conference gave the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals a general 
endorsement, but all the Latin American 
states represented there took exception 
to one or more of the important fea- 
tures of the Proposals and urged that 
they be amended accordingly at San 
Francisco, mainly with a view to giving 
greater representation and security to 
the small powers. Althoùgh the Latin 
American states may be reconciled to 
the preponderance of the great powers, 
they wish to place some legal check on 
the latter by establishing a code of in- 
ternational justice. It does not seem 
likely that the world organization will 
be substantially altered at San Fran- 
cisco to meet their wishes. Conse- 
quently we may assume that, while 
sooner or later all the Latin American 
states will become members of the world 
organization and will welcome it as an 
alternative to world chaos, they will 
not be happy over their status in it. 

This situation. may affect the inter- 
national role of the Latin American 
states in two ways. First, it may stimu- 
late the tendency (already apparent at 
Bretton Woods, the Chicago Civil Avia- 
tion Conference, and Chapultepec itself) 
towards the development of a Latin 
American bloc. On the other hand, this 
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tendency would be arrested if the world 
organization should be amended (as 
proposed by various governments, in- 
cluding Canada and the Netherlands) 
to provide for the creation of a special 
status for a group of “middle” or inter- 
mediate powers between the two pres- 
ent groups of great powers and small 
powers. If this were done, the “mid- 
die” powers of Latin America (Ar- 
gentina, Mexico, and Brazil) would 
probably be detached from the Latin 
American bloc. 

The second result of the unsatisfac- 
tory status of the Latin American coun- 
tries in the world organization will prob- 
ably be a greater concentration of their 
interest and effort upon the inter-Ameri- 
-can system, in which they enjoy a more 
satisfactory status, because of equality 
of voting and the good-neighbor policy 
and for other reasons. The tendency in 
this direction has already been mani- 
fested at the Chapultepec Conference, 
where the Latin Americans showed a 
coolness towards the -general organiza- 
tion in comparison with their enthusi- 
asm for strengthening the inter-Ameri- 
can system. In this respect their 
conduct at Chapultepec contrasted 
strongly with their conduct at the close 
of the last war, for at that time most 
of them were enthusiastic about the 
League of Nations and comparatively 
cool towards the inter-American system. 
It might be added that at the present 
time many of them regard the League as 
better than the Dumbarton Oaks plan. 

In the economic and social field, the 
Latin Americans look with more favor 
on the projected activities of the world 
organization. Many of them apparently 
think the latter might help them to 
escape from their “colonial” depend- 
ence on a few great powers, notably the 
United States and Great Britain. Also, 


in organizations and conferences of a ` 


socioeconomic character they can ap- 
parently look forward to a continuation 
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of the rule of equality observed at Bret- 
ton Woods and Chicago. The outlook 
in this field is not at all clear, however, 
for it is still an open question how far 
the decisions taken at these and other 
United Nations conferences will be car- 
ried into effect. The same question 
exists regarding the regional American 
program of economic and social action 
outlined at Chapultepec. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM 


With due respect for the overriding 
authority of the projected world or- 
ganization, and in line with the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals, which encour- 
age the development of regional agencies 
and arrangements (Chap. VIII, Sec. 
C), the Chapultepec Conference pro- 
vided for a very considerable strength- 
ening of the inter-American system. 
The most important innovation, which 
was contained in the Act of Chapul- 
tepec, consisted in the provision for 
the use of sanctions to prevent aggres- 
sion by one American state against an- 
other. This not only marked a great 
change in inter-American policy (for 
hitherto the system has been designed 
solely for protection against aggres- 
sion from outside the hemisphere), but 
it was also particularly important to 
the Latin American states, on whose 
initiative (not that of the United 
States) is was adopted. It was they, 
not the United States, who might need 
to be protected against aggression by 
another American state. At the time 
the act was approved, report had it that 
its immediate purpose was to assure 
Uruguay of protection against the mili- 
taristic regime in Argentina, which had 
been deeply offended by the pro-United 
Nations, and therefore anti-Argentine, 
position that the liberal Uruguayan 
government had taken in 1944. 

Aside from this striking innovation, 


1 Subject to certain conditions and limita- 
tions which cannot be discussed here. 
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the Chapultepec Conference adopted 
other measures looking towards the 
strengthening of the inter-American sys- 
tem. ‘These measures included recom- 
mendations that military co-operation 
be made permanent; that inter-Ameri- 
can conferences be held once every four 
years, and meetings of foreign minis- 
ters once a year in the three-year in- 
terval between conferences; that the 
machinery for the settlement of dis- 
putes be improved; and that inter- 
American agencies should be co-ordi- 
nated through the Pan American Union, 
which was also to be strengthened in 
other ways and taken out from under 
the shadow of the United States De- 
partment of State. 

Before these measures can take ef- 
fect they will require approval by the 
Ninth Inter-American Conference meet- 
ing at Bogota next year; but assuming 
that they will be approved, we may ask 
how the augmented powers of this re- 
inforced inter-American system are to 
be used. Only time can give a firm an- 
swer to this question, but in one im- 
portant respect the probable answer has 
already been indicated by the action 
taken by the Chapultepec Conference 
in regard to Argentina. 


Argentina’s status 


You will recall that the other Ameri- 
can republics went to great pains to ex- 
clude Argentina from this Conference. 
For this purpose they by-passed the 
Pan American Union, which normally 
calls such meetings, because the Union 
is required to invite all its members to 
such meetings and therefore could not 
have excluded Argentina. So the Con- 
ference was called by direct diplomatic 
agreement among the governments con- 
cerned, and Argentina was left out and 
thus denied the opportunity, which it 
had formally requested, to present its 
case at an inter-American meeting. In 
view of this action, and of the strong 
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denunciation of the allegedly pro-fascist 
Argentine regime by President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Hull in 1944, it 
might have been expected that the 
Chapultepec Conference would “crack 
down” on the Buenos Aires regime even 
harder than before. 

What the Conference actually did, 
however, was to encourage Argentina’s 
return to the Pan American family 
circle. This was done by leaving the 
Final Act of the Conference open to 
Argentina on the same terms as the 
other American nations, subject only to 
the vague proviso that the Argentine 
Government show its determination to 
conduct itself in accordance with the 
principles of the act. What this meant 
was soon shown by the sequel: the same 
Argentine government that had been 


in power for the past year and had. 


been denied recognition and roundly 
condemned as pro-fascist by other 
American governments, now declared 
war on the tottering Axis powers, made 
a few minor changes in its composition, 
and was thereupon recognized with 
alacrity by the other American govern- 
ments, including the United States. 
Indeed, according to the Mexico City 
news weekly Tiempo, the United States 
Government, together with the govern- 
ments of Mexico and Colombia, was 
mainly responsible for this amazing re- 
versal of policy by which Argentina was 
brought back into ‘the fold. 


Implications of policy reversal 


Critics of this policy reversal called 
it appeasement; on the other hand, 
many commentators, including Sumner 
Welles, who had led the criticism of the 
earlier policy, applauded the reversal 
and only complained that it had been 
delayed so long. I cannot enter into 
this historical controversy here. The 
point that concerns us is that this re- 
versal, together with the Act of Cha- 
pultepec, constitutes a highly important 
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‘decision on future inter-American policy. 
It means that the inter-American sys- 
tem will be used to protect national se- 
curity and independence against foreign 
aggression (whether American or non- 
American aggression), but that it will 
no longer be used, as it was used for a 
time against Argentina in 1944, to com- 
bat American fascist, totalitarian, mili- 
taristic regimes per se. 

This has discouraged many progres- 
sives and left-wingers in Latin America; 
but it has also pleased many others of 
the same political persuasion, who felt 
that the anti-Argentine policy of 1944 
set a dangerous precedent of interven- 
tion which might some day be turned 
against their own countries. They dis- 
liked and feared it most of all because 
it was adopted under pressure from the 
United States. As one Latin American 
diplomat is said to have warned his 
confreres in this connection, “When you 
see your neighbor being shaved, prepare 
to lose your own whiskers.” Under the 
policy decision taken at Chapultepec, 
no Latin American fascist or dictatorial 
regime need fear that it will lose its 
whiskers to any inter-American razor, 
so long as it performs its international 
obligations to the satisfaction of the 
majority of its neighbors. The Cha- 
pultepec decision seems to mean that in 
the postwar world the keynote of the 
inter-American system will be not de- 
mocracy but nationalism. 


An economic rift 


In the economic sphere, this Confer- 
ence did not establish any inter-Ameri- 
can policy. It developed a clear-cut rift 
between the United States, which, as an 
economically “mature” nation, wants 
trade barriers to be lowered, and the 
Latin American nations, which are de- 
termined to protect their infant indus- 
tries in order to achieve what they call 
economic independence. 
of obtaining aid for reconversion, to a 


In the matter ` 


ay 
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peacetime economy, the Latin Ameri- 
cans found the assurances given by Wil- 
liam Clayton and other United States 
delegates vague and unsatisfying. This 
is one of the reasons why, as noted 
above, they are particularly interested 
in the economic aspects of the projected 
world organization. 


BILATERAL RELATIONS 


Before 1939 the international role of 
the Latin American states was deter- 
mined to a large extent by their bilateral 
relations with the principal powers. 
The importance of this factor will prob- 
ably be somewhat diminished under the 
new dispensation, but it will still be 
great. 

In this respect the United States will- 
hold first place by an even wider margin 
than before 1939. For example, in the 
economic field some of its wartime 
gains in Latin America will doubtless be 
lost after the war, but some of them 
will be retained, as was the case after 
the First World War. To a consider- 
able extent, of course, relations between 
the United States and Latin America 
will be conducted on a multilateral basis 
within the inter-American system; but 
it is important to note that many ar- 
rangements which are nominally inter- 
American in character (such as mili- 
tary and economic arrangements) are 
actually concluded and carried out on 
a bilateral basis. 

Moreover, there is food for thought 
in the fact that a considerable differ- 
ence exists between the relationship of 
the United States to the Latin Ameri- 
can states in the world organization and 
its relationship to them in the inter- 
American system. In the former, the 
United States, as a great power, be- 
longs to a group of powers that is su- 
perior to the category of small nations 
in which all the Latin American states 
are placed. In the inter-American sys- 
tem, on the other hand, the United 
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States and the Latin American states 
are all equal members. It may prove 
increasingly difficult for the United 
States to go on playing this dual role in 
relation to the good neighbors. The 
discrepancy has already caused some 
inter-American friction, and may cause 
more, particularly when the present 
wartime hindrances to free competition 
by non-American powers in Latin 
_America are removed. 

Chief among our non-American com- 
petitors will be Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, and possibly France. The in- 
fluence of the first two in Latin America 
has been exercised even in wartime. 
Just how it operated cannot be known 
until the diplomatic secrets of the period 
„are revealed; but when that time comes 
it may be found that, on the one hand, 
the Soviet Union’s vigorous campaign 
against neutral and philo-fascist govern- 
ments contributed to the adoption of 
our (ie, the inter-American) anti- 
Argentine policy of 1944, and that, on 
the other hand, Britain’s failure to co- 
operate in economic sanctions against 
Argentina helped to turn that policy 
into the fiasco that paved the way for 
the “appeasement” of Argentina at 
Chapultepec. Again, we hear that even 
now (early April 1945) Soviet opposi- 
tion is likely to exclude Argentina from 
the United Nations Conference at San 
Francisco. 

How these two powers will influence 
the international role of Latin America 
after the war remains to be seen. For 
a time, the Soviets seemed to be gain- 
ing ground rapidly in Latin America, 
but their present opposition to better 
treatment for the small powers seems 
to be a serious obstacle to the further 
extension of Soviet influence there. 
Other obstacles to it are the widespread 
fear of communism in conservative 
Latin American circles and the lack 
of strong economic ties between the 
Soviets and Latin America. 
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Britain’s exact role is hard to fore- 
see, and may depend largely on the 
complexion of the British Government 
after the close of the European phase 
of the war. In any case its role will be 
important, for British influence in Latin 
America, though diminished, is still con- 
siderable and it is strongest in the very 
country in which Pan Americanism is 
weakest, namely, Argentina. If the 
present trend towards the formation of 
a Latin American bloc should continue, 
Argentina would probably be a leading 
member of the bloc and thus form a 
linchpin between Britain and the rest 
of Latin America. But however that 
may be, Britain has a pervasive influ- 
ence in Latin America on its own ac- 
count; this has rested on a solid eco- 
nomic basis for many years past, and 
the British are now looking forward 
with confidence to recovering and ex- 
tending their Latin American markets 
at the end of the war. 

Regarding the role of France, the 
future seems too uncertain to warrant 
any prognostication at this time. 


SUMMARY 


To recapitulate: The Latin American 
states will of course become members of 
the world organization, but they have 
less enthusiasm for it than they had for 
the League of Nations. They will prob- 
ably concentrate their attention on the 
inter-American system, in which they 
enjoy equal status and from which they 
derive many advantages, particularly 
through their special relationship to the 
United States. As a result of the Cha- 
pultepec Conference, this system will 
be materially strengthened, but the use 
of its augmented powers will be subject 
to two important restrictions: in the 
political field the keynote of’ inter- 
American postwar policy will be not de- 
mocracy but nationalism; and in the 
economic field the adoption of any com- 
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prehensive and positive policy’ seems 
unlikely in view of the wide rift that has 
developed between the United States 
and Latin America over various eco- 
nomic issues, mainly that of protection- 
- ism. 

Finally, ‘many of the foreign rela- 
tions of the Latin American states will 
be conducted on a bilateral basis be- 
yond the effective control of either the 
world organization or the American re- 
gional system. From this point of view 

‘the United States will still play the 
principal role and it will be even more 
important to Latin America than it was 
before the war. But it will still face 
rival suitors there, and while their num- 
ber will be smaller than before 1939, 
the competition will still be keen and it 
may offset the tendency, noted above, 
for Latin America to concentrate on the 
inter-American system. Much will de- 
pend on the policy followed by the 
United States, which is handicapped 
mainly by cultural differences and 
economic disagreements with Latin 
America. Another handicap may well 
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arise out of the contradiction between 
the two different relationships in which 
the United States will stand with re- 
gard to the Latin American states in 
the two overlapping international or- 
ganizations—as their equal in the in- 
ter-American system, and as their su- 
perior in the world organization. The 
Latin Americans’ freedom of choice will 


‘be limited by their need of aid from 


the United.States; but the latter ap- . 
parently intends to continue, substan- 
tially unaltered, the good-neighbor policy 
of special treatment ‘for the Latin 
American republics. 

The outlook for the latter, as well as 
for the other nations of the world, is 
sobering. For a few of them, particu- 
larly Chile, the economic outlook is 
alarming. Nevertheless, when con- 
sidered as a unit and compared with 
other large areas, Latin America seems 
justified in looking forward to the con- 
tinued enjoyment of its now traditional 
status as probably the most favored 
large group of small nations in the 
world. 
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Latin American Labor Comes of Age 


By Dav EFRÓN * 


‘A JITHIN the short span of less 
than one year, Latin American 
organized labor has projected itself on 
to the world stage in a definite and un- 
mistakable manner. In April 1944, in 
Philadelphia, Sefior Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, president of the Confederation 
of Latin American Workers (C.T.AL. 
for short), was elected a regular mem- 
ber of the Governing Body of the In- 
ternational Labor Office. Not quite a 
year later, in February 1945, the World 
Trade Union Conference in London al- 
lotted four places on its Continuation 
Committee to Latin American organized 
labor, while the trade union movements 
of the three largest industrial powers— 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
the Soviet Union—each received three 
places on the same committee. In simi- 
lar fashion, Latin American labor re- 
ceived two places on the Executive 
Committee of the World TUC—the 
interim authority of the Conference 
which has been entrusted with the task 
of drafting the constitution for the new 
World Labor Federation. In addition, 


** (1) I cannot and do not assume spokes- 
manship for labor below the Rio Grande. I 
am an official of the International Labor Office, 
in charge of labor relations with Latin 
America. All I can and will do is to attempt 
to give an account of the program of Latin 
American organized labor and of the economic 
framework within which it operates. (2) No 
part of my report is to be construed in any 
way whatever as necessarily reflecting the 
policy of the International Labor Office or 
of the International Labor Organization. (3) 
As an international civil servant it would not 
be fitting for me to deal with some of the po- 
litical aspects of the program of the Latin 
American trade union movement. Therefore, 
any omission must not be interpreted as an 
attempt on my part to establish a priority of 
importance in the principles of that move- 
ment, or as a negative judgment of any of the 
points that will remain unmentioned. 


Sefior Lombardo Toledano was elected 
as one of the seven delegates who, it is 
reported, the World TUC is sending. to 
the San Francisco Conference. The im- 
portance of these developments was 
pointed up in a leading editorial in the 
London Times of February 19, 1945, in 
which the following statement was 
made: “The Labor Confederation of 
Latin America has come to represent a 
powerful antifascist factor on the Al- 
lied side.” 

Finally, the recent Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace (the so-called Chapultepec Con- 
ference), held in March 1945 in México, 
D. F., adopted an economic program 
in many respects similar to the pro- 
gram adopted a few months earlier by 
the Second General Congress of the 
C.T.AL., held in the city of Cali, Co- 
lombia. Incidentally, this was not the 
first time such a thing had happened, 
for in January 1942 the Rio Conference 
of American Foreign Ministers adopted 
a program which was in basic accord- 
ance with the program that had been 
adopted two months earlier by the 
First General Congress of the C.T.A.L. 
which met in México, D. F. 


PaRT OF THE LARGER DEVELOPMENT 


It is a recognized fact that the in- 
creasing importance of the Latin Ameri- 
can labor movement in the international 
scene—the coming of age, so to say, of 
Latin American labor—is basically a 
symptom and a reflection of the ad- 
vancing maturity being reached by the ` 
Latin American countries in their cen- 


ICT AL, En Defensa de América y del 
Mundo. Congreso de la Confederación de 
Trabajadores de América Latina, México, 
D. F., Noviembre 1941; Conferencia de 
Cancilleres, Rio de Janeiro, Enero 1942, 
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turies-old striving for full economic and 
political nationhood and for their effec- 
tive integration into a peaceful, demo- 
cratic world order. Latin American la- 
bor never has been based on a restricted 
conception of so-called “class trade 
unionism,” but rather has had as its 
chief objective the furtherance of a 
wider program of national and conti- 
nental unity for the industrialization 
of Latin America. Indeed, it is con- 
ceded in many quarters that the labor 
movement in not a few of the Latin 
American countries has been the very 
spearhead of the emerging democratic, 
industrial revolution. 

This view at once suggests need for 
caution in attempting to evaluate the 
real significance and strength of the 
Latin American labor movement. Al- 
though organized labor in Latin 
America has ultimate objectives simi- 
lar to those of labor in, say, the United 
States or Great Britain, it has a longer 
way to travel to reach those objectives. 
The organization of American and Brit- 
ish labor has been made possible by a 
period of more than a century of more 
or less steady industrial expansion. 
Latin American labor, on the other 
hand, has had to develop within a 
quasi-feudal framework, the restrictive 
nature of which has been reinforced by 
colonialistic practices of powerful for- 
eign corporations. 

Consequently, such a criterion as 
per capita dues payments, so popular 
among certain sectors of the trade 
union movement in the United States 
and Great Britain (in which payment 
of dues has been of’ great importance 
because of the mutual-benefit functions 
of the unions), cannot be applied to 
Latin America as the exclusive or main 
standard for evaluating the strength and 
importance of its organized labor move- 
ment. Account must be taken also of 
conditions and standards typical of the 
Latin American environment. Among 
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these standards, that of the share of the 
labor movement in the national effort 
for the economic emancipation of the 
Latin American countries is frequently 
stressed. To deny its importance, the 
C.T.A.L. claims, would be tantamount 
to holding a static and narrow view of 
the function of a trade union movement. 


THE BASIC OBJECTIVE 


The fundamental objective of Latin 
American organized labor was clearly 
stated in the Declaration of Principles 
issued by the Constitutional Convention 
of the C.T.ALL. in 1938: 


We declare that the principal task of the 
Latin American working class consists in 
achieving the full economic and political 
autonomy of the Latin American nations— 
as a means of raising the economic, social 
and cultural conditions of the large masses 
of their populations.? 


This concept was recently reaffirmed 
and amplified by the Cali Congress 
of the C.T.A.L., as reported in two 
sources: 


Advantages won by Latin American la- 
bor have so far been small, and often 
temporary, because the economic develop- 
ment of Latin America is retarded not only 
by its feudal past but also by the harmful 
influences exercised in the modern era by 
foreign monopolies. For this reason, Latin 
American labor—in collaboration with all 
forward-looking sections of the Latin 
American population—considers its prin- 
cipal goal to be the complete economic 
emancipation of all Latin America... . 
The C.T.A.L. is fostering in each of the 
Latin American countries, the development 
of the widest national unity of all forces 
which, regardless of their political and re- 
ligious beliefs or their social status, are 
fighting for this objective." 


2C.T.AL., Confederacién de Trabajadores 
de América Latina—Estatutos, México, D. F., 
1938, 

3 C.T.A.L., Presente y Futuro de la América 
Latina, Cali, Colombia, Diciembre 1944. See 
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This broad national and continental 
objective of the C.T.A.L. is concretely 
exemplified by the important pact of 
unity which has just been signed by na- 
tive industrialists and labor leaders in 
Mexico for the express purpose of fur- 
thering the industrial revolution.* 


FOREIGN MONOPOLIES 


Before tackling this matter, let us ex- 
amine panoramically the economic and 
institutional framework within which 
Latin American labor is operating. 
Only by so doing shall we be able to 
evaluate correctly the principles and 
the program of the C.T.A.L. For this 
I shall draw partly from a book of 
which I am co-author.’ A recent study 
of the C.T.A.L. says: 


The entire economic structure of Latin 
America has been organized in terms, not 
of the consumption needs of its own popu- 
lation, but of the supply exigencies of the 
enormous industrial establishments of big 
international monopolies.* 


Many of Latin America’s agricultural 
enterprises and most of its extractive in- 


also C.T.A.L., Congreso de Cali, Diciembre - 


1944. 

#“Una Nueva Etapa para México. Alcance 
histórico de Ja Alianza Obrero-Industrial para 
lograr la plena Autonomía económica del 
Pais”; “El Convenio entre Jos Industriales y 
Obreros para engrandecer a México (Texto 
Oficial)”; and “La Alianza Patriótica entre 
los Industriales y los Obreros,” El Popular, 
México, D. F., Abril 9, 1945; “Industriales y 
Trabajadores unidos para hacer la Revolución 
industrial de México,” El Popular, Marzo 13, 
1945; “Unidad Nacional con nuevo Con- 
tenido,” El Popular, Marzo 28, 1945. A simi- 
lar trend has been reported for Cuba. See, 
for example, Blas Roca and Lázaro Peña, La 
Colaboración entre Obreros y Patronos, La 
Habana, 1944; José L. Fernández, “Un gran 
aporte a la Unidad nacional,” C.T.C., La 
Habana, Febrero 1945. 

5 George Soule, David Efrón, and Norman 
T. Ness, Latin America in the Future World, 
New York and Toronto: Farrar & Rinehart, 
1945. 

8 See note 3 supra. 
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dustries are owned or otherwise con- 
tralled by foreign corporate investment, 
a considerable portion of the profits 
being taken out of the various countries. 
In like manner, many of the agencies of 
distribution are controlled by absentee 
foreign capital. The Latin American 
economy plays a passive role in the 
world economy. Living conditions for 
the bulk of the population are depend- 
ent on the fluctuations of the foreign 
market and are therefore extremely un- 
stable. Concentration on one extractive 
industry or on monocultural production. 
of “dessert” crops (coffee, sugar, cocoa, 
bananas, and the like) for export, plus ` 
an excessive dependence on imports 
rather than home production, both agri- 
cultural and industrial, has brought 
many areas to the verge of economic 
ruin. In 1938, a so-called “normal” 
year, 78 per cent of Cuba’s export trade 
was represented by sugar; 92 per cent 
of Guatemala’s by coffee and bananas; 
79 per cent of Bolivia’s by tin and 
silver ores; 75 per cent of Colombia’s 
by coffee and oil; 90 per cent of Vene- 
zuela’s by unrefined oil and its deriva- 
tives; and so forth. A comparison be- 
tween the volume of Venezuela’s export 
and import trade brings out vividly the 
semifeudal structure of her economy. 
Thus, in the same year her exports 
weighed more than fifty times as much 
as her imports, showing the raw-mate- 
rial character of the former and the 
finished-product nature of the latter. 
Foreign investments in Latin America 
are overwhelmingly of the extractive 
type. Prior to the war, about 62 per 
cent of United States direct investments 
below the Rio Grande were in the pro- 
duction of agricultural and mineral raw 
materials, about 25 per cent in the cor- 
related activities of transportation and 
distribution and in public utilities, and 
only about 7 per cent in manufactur- 
ing. In 1938, United States and British 
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corporations controlled almost three- 
fourths of all Latin America’s exports. 
In an address delivered at the Phila- 
delphia Conference of the International 
Labor Organization in 1944, Sefior Lom- 
bardo Toledano described the operation 
of foreign monopolies in Latin America 
in the following manner: , 


The big international monopolies exploit 
the Latin American countries by the fol- 
lowing methods: (1) paying very low 
wages to the indigenous workers; (2) pay- 
ing very low taxes and tariffs to the na- 
tional governments; (3) paying very low 
freight rates to the transportation systems; 


(4) buying raw materials at very low 


prices; (5) selling their manufactured 
goods at very high prices. 

The big international monopolies have 
blocked the economic development of the 
countries of Latin America by the follow- 
ing methods: (1) preserving the large- 
estate system of agricultural production; 
(2) obstructing the progress of industry, 
especially ‘of heavy industry; (3) avoid- 
ing the export of machinery [to Latin 
America]; (4) obstructing inter-Latin- 
American trade; (5) supporting the native 
reactionary forces; (6) displacing native 


industrialists; (7) fighting against the peas- 


ant and labor movements; (8) provoking 
conflicts between the Latin American coun- 
tries.” 


InterR-Latin AMERICAN TRADE 
LACKING 


Trade within and between the Latin 
American countries is largely undevel- 
oped. In 1938 inter-Latin American 
trade represented only about 8 per cent 
of the entire world trade of Latin 
America. 

This anomalous situation is reflected 
in the pattern of transportation. Rail- 
roads and shipping lines have been 
chiefly designed for, and utilized as a 
means of, transporting raw materials 


1 International Labour Conference, Twenty- 
Sixth Session, Philadelphia, 1944, Record of 
Proceedings, Montreal: International Labour 
Office, 1944. 
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from inland to overseas ports, and only 
incidentally for the development of the 
internal market. As a rule, a Latin 
American country has better transporta- 
tion facilities with its main investor na- 
tion than within its own borders or with 
its geographical neighbors. This situa- 
tion is, in turn, a factor in perpetuat- 


‘ing the limitations on opportunities for 


commercial interchange. 


Tue AGRICULTURAL STRUCTURE 


With special reference to agriculture, 
most of the productive soil of Latin 
America, the livestock, and a consider- 
able part of the commercially used 
forests, are owned or controlled by 
absentee landlords—native gentry or 
foreign companies. An overwhelming 
majority of the Latin American agricul- 
tural population is landless. The dis- 
tribution as well as the production of 
agricultural commodities is largely con- 
trolled by a handful of monopolistic 
grain, livestock, fruit, and railroad cor- 
porations, whose headquarters in many 
cases are in Europe or the United 
States. Frequently these companies 
have an international character through 
interlocking directorates. Many of the 
big landlords and cattle barons in Latin 
America function merely as intermedi- 
aries for these corporations. Methods 
of utilizing the soil and its resources are 
basically determined by this private 
monopolistic land control in the inter- 
est of commercial monoculture and 
grazing for foreign markets, or of rent 
revenues and quick speculative gain. 
This is reflected in soil-mining practices 
(or agricultural “El-Doradoism’), in 
a narrow range of products, and in 
hoarded land—-kept idle with an eye to 
increased demand or shift from one 
product to another. 

Part and parcel of this system is a 
reluctance to enter into any kind of 
contractual agreement with tenant 
farmers that might interfere with the 


` 
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landlord’s freedom to adjust quickly to 
a shrinkage or qualitative shift in for- 
eign demand. Frequently prestige is an 
even stronger motive than quick profits 
among the native landowners, mere 
ownership, of vast tracts being con- 
sidered a more distinctive sign of su- 
periority than commercial wealth—a 
typically feudal attitude. This also 
makes for idle land; and even when the 
soil is put to agricultural use, the ex- 
istence of a landholding group as ren- 
tiers, or unproductive consumers, bur- 
dens the productive community with a 
land levy which does not take account 
of the fluctuations of agricultural pro- 
duction and prices. 

Landholding companies, whether na- 
tive or foreign, through the great po- 
litical power springing from their con- 
trol of resources, have succeeded in 
keeping rural property relatively free 
from taxation. Besides bolstering their 
control, this limits public revenues, 
holding back the provision of badly 
needed social services. Together with 
the fact that both rural and urban 
workers’ incomes are so low that they 
_ cannot be taxed, this makes it neces- 
sary to depend for revenues on export 
and import duties—a highly unstable 
source in Latin America. Landholders 
have depended on peonage, low wages, 
and high tenancy levies, rather than on 
increased productivity, to yield the de- 
sired profits. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE WORKERS 


Because of the undiversified charac- 
ter of the Latin American economy, the 
percentage of gainfully employed in the 
total population is considerably lower 
> in Latin America—except for Colombia, 
Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay—than 
it is in the United States and on the 
European Continent (about 31 per cent, 
as against 39.8 per cent in the United 
States even in times of unemployment, 
about 45 per cent in Europe, and about 
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43 per cent in Australia). Of course, 
this higher proportion of unproductive 
population in Latin America constitutes 
a heavier burden on the economically 
active. Furthermore, because of under- 
nourishment, lack of technical educa- 
tion, and underequipment, the produc- 
tivity of the gainfully employed Latin 
American worker is much lower than 
that of the American or European. 
The great majority of Latin Ameri- 
ca’s rural population lives and labors 
under conditions of peonage, sharecrop- 
ping, or tenancy, with oppressive stipu- 
lations in several large areas. Only in 


“Mexico where agrarian reform has been 


in process for some time, in some of the 
Caribbean countries where, relatively 
speaking, land is more evenly divided, 
and in Cuba where a system of capital- 
ist industrial agriculture has been de- 
veloped, has peonage been replaced by 
the wage system. Protective legisla- 
tion for rural workers in general, and 
especially for Indian peons, is largely 
nonexistent or remains a de jure con- 
cession. 

Organization of agricultural labor has 
made little progress in the majority of 
the Latin American countries. This is 
due to a variety of factors, most of 
which have their base in the latifundio 
structure of the economy—difficulty of 
assembly due to the scattering of work- 
ers about the wide expanse of the 
haciendas, the lack of transportation fa- 
cilities, and, last but not least, the 
antagonism of many of the landhold- 
ing companies. For various reasons, 
Mexico, Cuba, and some areas of Chile, 
Colombia, Ecuador, and Argentina are 
exceptions to this rule. 

It is unnecessary here to describe in 
detail what everyone must realize is the 
inevitable result of such an economic 
and social framework—widespread pov- 
erty, malnutrition, disease, and illit- 
eracy. In several Latin American coun- 
tries the ability of the workers to 
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purchase the very food they produce is 
considerably lower than that of the 
workers of the United States to buy 
the same food imported from Latin 
America. Prior to the war it required 
the combined purchasing power of nine 
Latin American workers, representing 
Argentina, Uruguay, Bolivia, Chile, 
Ecuador, Cuba, Colombia, Mexico, and 
Costa Rica, each working for one hour, 
to equal that of one American working 
for the same hour. In Colombia, where 
coffee is the leading agricultural crop, 
a wage earner has to work approxi- 
mately four times as long as a worker 
in the United States to be able to pur- 
chase the same amount of coffee. Tak- 
ing an average of twenty-one leading 
occupations, in sugar-producing Cuba 
an hourly wage will buy only about two 
kilograms of sugar, in contrast to ap- 
proximately ten kilograms in the United 
States." 


ORGANIZATION OF LABOR 


Although,’ as I have previously 
pointed out, the importance of the 
Latin American trade union movement 
cannot be reckoned in numbers alone, 
it is worthy of note that, in spite of the 
tremendous handicaps attendant upon 
operation within a pre-industrial milieu, 
the C.T.A.L. has already mobilized 
approximately four million organized 
workers, affiliated with seventeen na- 
tional centers and with individual 
unions and regional federations in those 
few countries where such centers have 
not yet been established. These work- 
ers are in Mexico, Cuba, Chile, Argen- 
tina, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Uruguay, Paraguay, Cost Rica, Panama, 
Nicaragua, El Salvador, Santo Do- 
mingo, Puerto Rico, and Venezuela. 
The only important Latin American 
country not represented in the C.T.A.L. 
is Brazil, whose Labor Code does not 


Ta Cf. C.T.A.L., Los Salarios de América, 
México, D. F., 1941. 
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permit workers to have international 
trade union connections. Of the na- 
tional centers affiliated with the 
C.T.A.L. the most outstanding are the 
Confederation of Mexican Workers 
(C.T.M.), the Confederation of Cuban 
Workers (C.T.C.), and the Confedera- 
tion of Chilean Workers (C.T.CH.), 
with about 1,200,000, 500,000, and 
400,000 members, respectively. 


ANTIFACIST ATTITUDE 


I cannot here deal with the growth of 
each of these national bodies, or even 
trace the history of their central or- 
ganization—the C.T.AL.—other than 
to say that it was founded in 1938 un- 
der the lengthening shadow of fascist 
aggression. That this shadow was 
ominous was nowhere more clearly un- 
derstood than among Latin American 
workers, for they realized only too well 
that, far more than any other oppres- 
sive system, fascist domination of the 
world would wipe out all the hard-won 
gains of the Latin American peoples in 
their endeavor to achieve full economic 
and political autonomy, and that inter- 
national fascism represented the great- 
est danger to their emerging democratic 
institutions. Perhaps even more than 
the workers of the big industrial powers, 
the workers of economically underde- 
veloped Latin America realized that an 
all-out effort on their part in the world- 
wide struggle against fascist imperial- 
ism was essential if they were going to 
have a better share in the world of to- 
morrow. Thus they have faithfully 
kept their no-strike pledge for the dura- 
tion of the war emergency, Hence their 
magnificent record in the production of 

8 Vicente Lombardo Toledano, What Does 
the C.T.A.L. Mean? México, D. F.: Latin 
American Federation of Labor, 1944; Vicente 
Lombardo Toledano, El Proletariado de la 
América Latina ante los Problemas del Conti- 
nente y del Mundo (Presidential Report to the 


First General Congress of the C.T.AL.), 
México, D. F., Noviembre 22, 1941, 
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strategic materials for the United Na- 
tions. 

From its very inception, the C.T.A.L. 
has been the major rallying force in 
Latin America for national and conti- 
nental unity against fascism and its ap- 
peasement, not only outside but inside 
the hemisphere as well. It was in this 
process of popular antifascist mobiliza- 
tion that the internal unity of the labor 
movements in many of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries was achieved or strength- 
ened. Thus, under the leadership of 
the C.T.A.L. there came into being the 
workers’ federations of Colombia, Cuba, 
Costa Rica, Panama, Ecuador, Peru, 
Uruguay, Puerto Rico, and Paraguay. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of 
C.T.A.L.’s work since the outbreak of 
the war has been to explain to the 
Latin American peoples the true sig- 
nificance of the conflict and to expose 
to them the subversive machinations of 
the fifth column in the three Americas. 
“Against the slogan of ‘Hispanicism,’ ” 
Sefior Lombardo Toledano has recently 
said, “by which the fifth column was 
trying to divide the Western Hemi- 
sphere into two opposing Americas— 
the Saxon and the Latin—the C.T.A.L. 
has raised and defended the banner 
of a united, all-inclusive, democratic 
‘Americanism. ” ° The C.T.A.L. meet- 
ings, held in México, D. F. in 1938 and 
1941, Habana in 1943, and Montevideo 
in 1944, were outstanding milestones 
along the road of Latin American anti- 
fascist mass action which led to the 
Cali Congress and its impressive demo- 
cratic program for Latin America and 
for the world. 

The Cali Congress was attended not 
only by representatives of most of the 
C.T.A.L.’s national constituent bodies 


®C.T.AL., Congreso de Cali, Diciembre 
1944. Also “Second General Congress of the 
Confederation of Latin American Workers,” 
International Labour Review, February 1945. 
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but also by fraternal delegates from the 
British Trades Union Congress, the 
American Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, the Union General de 
Trabajadores of Republican Spain, and 
the Latin American Confederation of 
Teachers. In addition, it received 
messages of greeting and support from 
such organizations as the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada, the Conféd- 
ération Générale du Travail of France, 
and the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R., as well 
as from outstanding world personalities, 
among whom was President Avila 
Camacho of Mexico. 

Perhaps better than any other, Presi- 
dent Avila Camacho’s message epito- 
mizes the role being played by the 
C.T.AL. in Latin America today. In 
congratulating the C.T.A.L. for “its 
consistent work in support of the demo- 
cratic progress of all Latin American 
peoples,” he paid tribute to “the patri- 
otic loyalty of the organized workers of 
Latin America who, without surrender- 
ing any of their inalienable class rights, 
are proving more clearly every day their 
faithfulness to the highest obligations 
placed on citizens by true love of 
country.” 1° 


Tse Catt PROGRAM 


The Cali program envisions the fol- 
lowing basic goals for the future of 
Latin America, the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and the world: (1) complete 
obliteration of all the fascist regimes, in- 
cluding those which have not been offi- 
cially a part of the Axis; +% (2) a hard 
and uncompromising peace for Nazi 
Germany and militaristic Japan which 

10 See note 9 supra. 

10a The war will have been fought in vain, 
the Congress warned, and the seeds of a new 
world war will have been sown if, after the 
obliteration of the Nazi system in Germany, 
the United Nations allow the:perpetuation of 
foci of fascist infection in other countries, 
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once and for all will put an end to their 
plans of world enslavement; (3) estab- 
lishment of a world system of collective 
security based on the realistic principle 
that the responsibility for keeping the 
peace of the world must be commensu- 
rate with the industrial and military 
power wielded by each nation; (4) 
participation of all democracy-loving 
nations in all the international agen- 
cies entrusted with the task of giving 
substance to the principles which have 
presided over the military and political 
struggle against fascism; (5) absolute 
respect for and fulfillment of the pos- 
tulates contained in the Atlantic Char- 
ter and in the agreements of Teheran 
and Bretton Woods, guaranteeing the 
right of and the opportunity for self- 
determination for all peoples; +* (6) 
unification of the world trade union 
‘movement in a single organization as 
the chief contributory guarantee of 
world peace, and participation of the 
world labor federation in the peace 
conference, as well as in all those con- 
ferences which may discuss and adopt 
decisions’ relating to the national or 
international life of the future; (7) es- 
tablishment of a system of world eco- 
nomic ‘co-ordination based on the two- 
fold principle of equal access to raw 
materials and to the industrial means 
of production for all the peoples of the 
world; (8) material and social help to 
the economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries and colonial dependencies, and 
control over the activities of interna- 
tional monopolies which are hindering 
their historical development; (9) reor- 
ganization and strengthening of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, in order 
to make of it an effective instrument of 
the cause of the United Nations; (10) 


11 A special resolution was adopted support- 
ing the Jewish people in its endeavors to 
establish a national home in Palestine, in ac- 
cordance with the principle of self-determina- 
tion proclaimed by the Atlantic Charter. 
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independence of Puerto Rico; (11) in- 
dustrialization of Latin America.? 


A WORLD-WIDE View 


From its very inception, Latin Ameri- 
can organized labor has been interna- 
tionally minded and has strenuously op- 
posed the establishment of regional 
blocs, whether for trade union or eco- 
nomic purposes. At the Constitutional 
Convention: of the C.T.AL. in 1938, 
one of the chief objectives of the or- 
ganization was stated to be “the unifi- 
cation of all the workers of the world”; 
and in his presidential report to the 
First General Congress of the C.T.A.L. 
in 1941, Sefior Lombardo Toledano 
said: “From the very first moment of 
its existence, the Confederation of Latin 
American Workers asserted itself as a 
factor of labor unity in all the Americas 
and the world over.” 13 

This traditional position of the 
C.T.A.L. was emphatically reaffirmed 
by the Cali Congress. In a special 
resolution dealing with this matter, 
stress was laid on the urgent need for 
“unifying all the workers of the world 
in a single organization which, while 
respecting the characteristics of its con- 
stituent bodies, will weld them together 
under a minimum program of action” 
for the furtherance of the principles 
embodied in the Atlantic Charter and 
in the agreements and proposals of 
Teheran, Dumbarton Oaks, and Bret- 
ton Woods. 

Nor was the Cali Congress less em- 
phatic in its demand for the establish- 
ment of a system of international eco- 
nomic co-ordination which alone could 
prevent the recurrence of war and 
guarantee at the same time the unhin- 
dered progress of the less developed 
countries and regions of the world. 


12 See note 9 supra. 

28 Vicente Lombardo Toledano, El Proleta- 
riado de la América Latina ante los Problemas 
del Continente y del Mundo, op. cit. n. 8. 
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The Congress declared that the funda- 
mental cause of the international crises 
of the last twenty-five years was the 
inability of the great capitalist indus- 
trial powers to bring about a steady 
expansion of production and consump- 
tion; that a return in the postwar period 
to negative or passive measures of eco- 
nomic stabilization (such as the restric- 
tion of international trade by govern- 
ment-imposed tariffs, barter, exchange 
control, and the blocking of accounts, 
and the restriction or destruction of 
production by private enterprises or 
governments to maintain high prices) 
would lead inevitably to a new inter- 
national crisis; that such a crisis could 
be avoided, and an expanding world 
economy guaranteed, only by the crea- 
tion of dynamic intergovernmental 
agencies entrusted with the task of 
controlling and co-ordinating the pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption 
of the enormous resources of the conti- 
nent and the world; and that for such 
agencies to be really effective, repre- 
sentatives of organized labor must par- 
ticipate directly in them.** 


Latin AMERICAN INDUSTRIALIZATION 


The key point of the C.A.T.L.’s post- 
war economic program is the industri- 
alization of Latin America as the essen- 
tial precondition for the consolidation 
of its democratic institutions. In his 
opening address to the Cali Congress, 
Sefior Lombardo Toledano said: 


It is long since Latin American labor has 
held irresponsible, fruitless and romantic 
attitudes. The hour for the establishment 
of socialism in Latin America has not ar- 
rived. ... The stage through which we 
are passing is that of the democratic, in- 
dustrial revolution in the Latin American 
countries... . The ideal of the C.T.A.L. 
is the as yet unfulfilled ideal which since 
1810 has been held aloft by those who have 


14 See note 9 supra. 
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followed in the footsteps of the. founding 
fathers of Latin American independence.*® 


And in one of his previous addresses he 
said: “For the last ten years I have in- 
variably held the opinion that the pro- 
gram for the colonial and semicolonial ` 
peoples is not one of class revolution 
but of national liberation. ... Our 
banner is the Atlantic Charter.” 18 
Cali condemned as “fallacious, un- 
scientific and antisocial” the doctrine 
held by certain sectors of American and 
British export business to the effect that 
the industrialization of Latin America 
would represent a danger to their mar- 
kets below the Rio Grande. One of the 
Cali resolutions convincingly argues that 
the larger and more stable markets of 
modern industry are found not in the 
so-called “backward,” raw-material-pro- 
ducing countries of the world but rather 
in countries with a high degree of indus- 
trialization and therefore a high pur- 
chasing power. “The countries of 
Latin America,” the resolution added, 
“will be better neighbors in the measure 
in which they are helped to free them- 


“selves from their semifeudal condition 


and from their subjection to foreign ex- 
tractive capital which inhibits their 
productivity and their trade.” 1” 

I wish to interject a personal com- 
ment at this point. As a Latin Ameri- 
can I am, of course, passionately inter- 
ested in this particular problem. If, as 
I have already indicated, the purchas- 
ing power of the Latin American popu- 
lation is so low that milk and meat are 
luxuries in many countries and areas, 
how in the world can you expect them 

15 See note 9 supra. 

48 Vicente Lombaro Toledano, Falsedad de 
la Interpretación Racial de la Historia de 
América, El Paso, Texas, Julio 4, 1943. Also 
V.L.T., Cuatro Soluciones falsas y una Solu- 
ción justa para la Postguerra, C.T.A.L., 
México, D. F., Junio 22, 1942; V.L.T., Prole- 
gómenos para una nueva América, C.T.A.L. 
México, D. F., Diciembre 19, 1942. 

17 See note 9 supra. 
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to buy your refrigerators? It must be 
obvious to you that before American 
export business can hope for an ex- 
pansion of its postwar markets in Latin 
America, the productivity—and there- 
fore the consumption capacity—of the 
Latin American people must be con- 
siderably raised; and that the only 
means of achieving this twofold objec- 
tive is through industrialization. In a 
serise, Latin American labor is the natu- 
ral economic ally of American’ business 
in furthering an industrial program be- 
low the Rio Grande which alone can 
provide bigger and better markets for 
the United States. American industry 
and American capital have a business 
stake in Latin American democracy. 
Co-operation with Latin American la- 
bor is good business, both in the com- 
mercial and figurative sense of the word. 
Every time an American businessman 
fails to co-operate with Latin American 
labor he rings up a potential “no sale” 
on the American cash register. He 
proves to be not only a bad neighbor 
but also a bad businessman.*® 

The simple truth inherent in this 
rhetorical image was frankly recognized 
by the Financial News of London in 
one of its editorials in February: 


A study of the growth and policies of 
the labor movement in Latin America 
brings into the open that sector of the 
population which is striving to develop 
larger markets for the products of British 
and American industry. 


It is well to remember also that the 
industrialization of Latin America may 
provide one of the soundest ways of 
maintaining in the postwar period the 
present high level of production and 
employment in the United States. To 


18 Cf. David Efrén, “Your Prosperity and 
Ours,” Proceeding of the Institute on Eco- 
nomic Relations with Latin America, Midwest 
Inter-American Center, Kansas City, Missouri, 
. February 29 to May 16, 1944. 
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quote a statement made to me by one 
of the delegates to the Cali Congress, 
“The industrialization of Latin America 
may yet prove to be a national necessity 
for our big brother of the north.” 


CONTROL oF FOREIGN CAPITAL 


As was to be expected, the Cali Con- 
gress devoted special attention to the 
function of foreign capital in Latin 
America. It unhesitatingly proclaimed 
the principle that an effective industri- 
alization of Latin America cannot be 
carried out without the help of that 
capital, because in their present pre- 
industrial stage, with a few exceptions, 
the Latin American countries have not 
been able to save enough domestic capi- 
tal to comply with the financial de- 
mands of a broad program of industrial 
development; and also because there 
exists in Latin America a strong tend- 
ency to keep domestic saving either im- 
mobilized in dollars, invested in an ill- 
administered and nonreproductive real 
estate property, or else in mortgages 
remaining outside the flow of industrial 
activity. 

However, the Congress pointed out 
at the same time that in many cases the 
utilization of Latin American domestic 
capital in industrial ventures has been 
frustrated or entirely prohibited by the 
control of foreign monopoly capital 
which “has been implacably opposed to 
our industrialization, having extracted 
the greater part of the benefits accrued 
from our production of raw materials.” 
Consequently, the Congress declared, 
the economic development of Latin 
America cannot be left to the uncon- 
trolled initiative of private capital, 
whether national or foreign, with pri- 
vate profit as the sole consideration; in 
the case of foreign capital this would 
reopen the door to economic and finan- 
cial imperialism in Latin America. The 
investment of capital must take place 
under a series of guarantees and con- 
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trols set up to guard the basic interest 
of the Latin American economy. 
Foreign investments must be ad- 
justed by (a) channeling them towards 
fulfillment of national economic needs; 
(b) specifying the spheres of activity 
in which they may operate without 
threatening control of the national 
economies; (c) fixing their proportion 
to domestic capital so as to prevent the 
displacement of the latter toward un- 
economic activities; (d) establishing the 
rates of profit reinvestment for the 
maintenance and expansion of industry; 
(e) forcing them to pay equitable 
taxes, freight rates, and tariff duties to 
the state; (f) conditioning them to the 
recognition of collective bargaining con- 
tracts with native labor; (g) limiting 
their utilization of natural resources, so 
as to avoid depletion of the national 
wealth; (%) establishing time limits on 
their concessions; and (#) fixing the 
proportion of their products (and their 
prices) to be used for domestic con- 
sumption. To ensure such results, state 
development agencies, whether national, 
continental, or international, are neces- 
sary; and in the latter two cases a great 
part of the initiative and of the finan- 
cial and administrative control of the 
developmental enterprises will have to 


reside in the countries in which the in- 


vestments take place.?® 


INTERNAL REORGANIZATION 


Yet, while emphasizing the need for 
controlling: the activities of foreign 
capital in Latin America, Cali boldly 
recognized that the economic emancipa- 
tion of the Latin American countries 
cannot be fully attained without a 
parallel reorganization of their internal 
economies. Such a reorganization, it 
insisted, must be based on: ‘ 

1. A technical revolution in agricul- 
ture, including the parceling up of large 
estates for the granting of land to land- 

19 See notes 9 and 3 supra, 
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less peasants; scientific direction’ of 
farming and stockbreeding in terms of 
soil and climatic characteristics and 
with a view to lessening Latin American 
dependency on the importation of basic 
food necessities; improved irrigation 
facilities; mechanization of agriculture; 
elimination of low-yield crops; intro- 
duction of modern agricultural tech- 
niques; and organization of rural pro- 
duction and markets so as to protect 
farmers from the exploitive practices of 
farm trusts and unnecessary middle- 
men. 

2. A technical revolution in industry, 
including increased use of electricity, 
greater chemical production, and en- 
largement and modernization of exist- 
ing constimers’ goods industrial estab- 
lishments. 

3. Transformation of the transporta- 
tion system, including an expansion of 
rail and road facilities, the creation of 
merchant marines, and the development 
of commercial aviation. 

4. Reform of the credit system, in- 
cluding control of usury, and channeli- 
zation of credit towards realization of 
national economic development pro- 
grams. 

5. A revision of the traditional tariff 
system so that tariffs will perform the 
function of protecting native industries 
but without resulting in the stagnation 
of the technique of production at a level 
below the accelerated technical progress 
of modern times.?° 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Cali could not ignore, of course, the 
economic problems that will face Latin 
America in the transition period follow- 
ing the war. It expressed deep concern 
over the fact that the restriction of ex- 
port trade due to the war had led to an 
accumulation in some Latin American 
countries of considerable reserves of 
grain and fibers which had been pro- 

20 Ibid. 
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duced for the foreign market; that only 
part of these products could be used for 
the rehabilitation of the devastated 
areas of Europe and Asia; that such 
limited exports would not be sufficient 
to stabilize the economies of Latin 
American countries during the period 
immediately following the war; and 
that the planning and execution of 
broad programs to free the Latin Ameri- 
can countries from excessive economic 
dependence on their export markets 


would require a relatively long period. 


In view of this situation, the Con- 
gress demanded that 


the governments of Latin America and of 
the countries which provide export mar- 
kets for Latin America should immediately 
work out a rationally co-ordinated plan in 
order that during the transition period an 
orderly and fair distribution may be made 
on foreign markets of the accumulated 
stocks of Latin American products. 


It also drew attention to the fact that 
since June 1940 the Government of the 
United States of America, through the 
Rubber Reserve Corporation, the Metal 
Reserve Company, and the Defense 
Supplies Corporation, had been buying 
large quantities of industrial raw mate- 
rials in Latin America’ with “the legiti- 
mate and essential object of providing 
the war materials needed by the United 
Nations for the prosecution of the war, 
and not of helping the economy of the 
Latin American countries.” Since pur- 
chases from Latin American countries 
must not be limited to a temporary war 
measure, but must be continued in the 
postwar period and transformed into a 
program to help the economic develop- 
ment and stabilization of Latin America 
through the provision of markets for its 
export products, the Congress resolved 
to urge the United States Government 
to take immediate steps for the work- 
ing out of such a program, 

The Congress also dealt with the seri- 
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ous problems created in Latin America 
by the wartime decline in the imports 
of the manufactured goods and ma- 
chinery needed for its economic de- 
velopment, the resulting accumulation 
of large reserves of foreign exchange, by 
its countries in the countries to which 
they export, and the serious economic 
damage that could result for Latin 
America if the use of these reserves is 
postponed for an indefinite period or if 
restrictions are placed on their use. A 
resolution was therefore adopted which: 
(1) urged the governments of the 
United Nations to plan without delay 
for a just distribution of imports among 
the Latin American countries to meet 
their needs; (2) requested that, in the 
redistribution of ocean transport which 
would take place immediately after the 
end of hostilities, these needs should be 
considered; (3) called on labor in the 
United States to co-operate in order 
that these needs might be given special 
attention in the industrial reconversion 
program which is being prepared in this 
country. 

Another resolution declared that 
Latin America’s rapid economic devel- 
opment in the immediate postwar period 
“was closely bound up with the ability 
of the United States and Great Britain 
to maintain their present program of 
full employment of all their available 
manpower ... since this would facili- 
tate trade with the countries of Latin 
America,” and therefore commended the 
governments and the workers’ organiza- 
tions of the United States and Great 
Britain for their plans to promote an 
economy based on abundance after the 
war.*4 


CALI AND CHAPULTEPEC 


In comparing the economic program 
of Cali with that of Chapultepec, one 
cannot fail to notice how closely the 
second was anticipated, in its progres- 

21 See note 9 supra. 
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sive aspects, by the first. However, 
there were some important differences 
which should be pointed out if one is to 
understand the full meaning of the 
C.T.A.L.’s postwar program. These dif- 
ferences have arisen in connection with 
the three following points (there is 
a fourth point—Argentina—which, for 
reasons given in my opening footnote, 
I shall not pursue): (1) the investment 
of foreign capital in Latin America; (2) 
the role of the state in the economic de- 
velopment of Latin America; and (3) 
the role to be played by smaller nations 
in the world security organization. For 
a summary of the C.T.A.L.’s position 
on these three points I shall draw from 
several documents put out by that or- 
ganization during and immediately af- 
ter the Chapultepec Conference by way 
of reiterating the Cali program,” 


Foreign capital 


With reference to the first point, the 
C.T.A.L., while expressing satisfaction 
over Chapultepec’s -recognition of the 
need for industrializing Latin America, 
regrets that the Conference failed to 
establish any definite standards for the 
achievement of that goal, having left 
this task instead to the Technical-Eco- 
nomic Conference which is to meet in 
Washington in the course of this year. 
The C.T.A.L. holds that this problem is 
political as well as economic, and cannot 
be left to technical experts alone. It 
appears to be particularly concerned 
over the fact that, while the Economic 
Charter of the Americas insists on 
guaranteeing fair and equitable treat- 
ment to foreign enterprises and ample 


22 “La Confederación de Trabajadores de la 
América Latina se dirige a la Conferencia In- 
teramericana,” El Popular, Marzo 5, 1945; 
C.T.A.L., “Balance de la Conferencia Inter- 
americana,” El Popular, Marzo 10, 1945; “La 
Conferencia de Chapultepec y la Opinión de 
los Pueblos,” ibid.; “Los Acuerdos de Cha- 
pultepec a la Luz de la Critica objetiva,” El 
Popular, Marzo 12, 1945. 
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facilities for the free traffic and invest- 
ment of foreign capital, it fails to pro- 
vide for those specific controls which 
alone can prevent foreign commercial 
and financial monopolies from “con- 
tinuing to be the main factor in the eco- 
nomic backwardness and one-sidedness 
of the economic development of Latin 
America.” To quote from one of the 
C.T.A.L. documents: 


Uncontrolled investment of foreign capi- 
tal in Latin America may cause the col- 
lapse of the programs looking toward the 
industrialization of the Latin American 
countries, thus further aggravating their 
excessive dependence on monoculture and 
exports.?8 


State control 


In regard to the second point, the 
C.T‘A.L. takes issue with the endorse- 
ment made by the Economic Charter 
of the Americas of 


the anachronistic and harmful principle of 
nonintervention of the state in the national 
and international economy. This, too, 
would nullify the industrialization pros- 
pects of the Latin American countries; 

. . it would not result in a resurgence of 
the economic freedom of the period of free 
competition; rather, it would replace the 
control of the state by the control of the 
private corporation; ... it would leave 
the national economic apparatus at the 
mercy of the international monopolies—a 
circumstance which would be disastrous 
for Latin America.?* 


It may be pointed out that the Cha- 
pultepec resolution on industrial devel- 
opment urges the governments of the 
Americas to utilize the interstate mecha- 
nisms provided for by Bretton Woods 
(i.e. the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund) for the 

23 See note 22 supra, especially “Balance de 


la Conferencia Interamericana.” 
24 Ibid, 
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financing of such a development. How- 
ever, in all fairness to Latin American 
labor it must also be remembered that 
the Bretton Woods proposals have not 
yet been ratified by the United States. 


Small nations and world security 


Finally, with reference to the third 
point, the C.T.A.L. voices its concern 
over the desire expressed by Chapul- 
tepec that the powers of the general as- 
sembly of the proposed world security 
organization be amplified “in order to 
make its action more effective as an 
organ fully representative of the inter- 
national community.” 5 This desire, 
the C.T.A.L. fears, might be interpreted 
as an attempt to place nations which 
are lacking the industrial and military 
power necessary to preserve interna- 
tional peace on a level of equality with 
the big powers which have carried most 
of the economic and military burden of 
the war against the Axis. Such an ar- 
rangement, the C.T.A.L. holds, would 
be tantamount to making the security 
council “a mere executor of the decisions 
of the general assembly.” °° In a forth- 
right defense of the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals, the C.T.A.L. proclaims its op- 
position to any attempt to establish “a 
fictitious equality” of all countries in a 
world security organization. Preserving 
international peace, it reasons, is not a 
right but a responsibility; a problem of 
power, not of democratic consent. This 
responsibility must be vested primarily 
in those nations which, because of their 
economic and military resources, alone 
are capable of waging modern war and, 
therefore, also of preventing it. At 
present all nations are equal, but only 
from a juridical standpoint; they are 
not equal in terms of their ability and 
influence to keep the world’s peace. 


28 Acta Final de la Conferencia Inter-Ameri- 
cana sobre Problemas de la Guerra y de la 
Paz, México, D. F., Marzo 8, 1945. 

26 See note 23 supra. 
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This peace is essentially dependent on 
the unity of the big powers; if they fall 
out, no majority vote of the smaller na- 
tions will be able to prevent a new war. 
A universal equality of rights and re- 
sponsibilities “could be based only on 
true economic and political autonomy 
of all nations—a condition which, un- 
fortunately, does not exist as yet.” ?” 

Also in connection with Dumbarton 
Oaks, the C.T.A.L. expresses its ap- 
prehension over the Chapultepec decla- 
ration regarding “the advisability of 
solving controversies and matters of 
inter-American character preferably by 
inter-American methods and systems.” 8 
According to the C.T.A.L., such a po- 
sition risks being interpreted as a de- 
sire to remove inter-American relations 
from the jurisdiction of the world or- 
ganization, and, more specifically, as an 
attempt “to establish a United States 
zone of influence in Latin America.” ?° 
Continental insularity would be as harm- 
ful to the future peace and prosperity 
of the world as national isolationism 
was in the past. In the long run, it 
would result in the establishment of 
similar regional blocs in other parts of 
the world and in a return to unilateral 
action, exclusive alliances, balances of 
power, and spheres of influence which 
would do away with the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter and the agree- 
ments of Teheran and Yalta.*° 


ATTITUDE Towarp ILO 


The position taken by the Cali Con- 
gress in regard to the future of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization was ex- 
pressed by Sefior Lombardo Toledano 
in his presidential report. He declared 
that “the ILO, in spite of its defects, 


27 Ibid. 

28 Acta Final de la Conferencia Inter-Ameri- 
cana sobre Problemas de la Guerra y de la 
Paz, México, D. F., Marzo 8, 1945. 

29 See note 22 supra. 

80 Ibid, 
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provides a valuable means of co-opera- 
tion between governments and employ- 
ers’ and workers’ organizations.” He 
further asserted that the C.T.A.L. did 
not in any way wish to disrupt such an 
international agency, but rather “to re- 
organize it and democratize it” so as to 
make it into a dynamic instrument of 
the United Nations. In a special reso- 
lution dealing with this matter the, Con- 
gress reaffirmed the point of view of the 
president of the C.T.AL. The sub- 
stance of that resolution was that 


the ILO has rendered valuable services to 
the workers in the past... and can do 
much towards improving conditions of 
work in the world, protecting workers 
against unemployment, sickness, occupa; 
tional accidents and ‘disability, and provid- 
ing other social and economic benefits 
covered by the Declaration of Philadel- 
phia; [that the workers of the world] hope 
for greater and more effective services 
from the ILO than they have received 
since 1919; [and that] appropriate steps 
must be taken to invite all the countries of 
the United Nations which are at present 
outside the ILO to become members so 


that its reorganization and democratization: 


may be more effective.* 


81See note 9 supra. Also: “The Confed- 
eration of Latin American Workers and the 
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I began this paper with a note which 
stressed the wide patriotic scope of the 
C.T.A.L.’s program. I should like to 
conclude in the same vein by quoting 


-part of an invocation to Bolivar with - 


which Sefior Lombardo Toledano closed 
the Congress of Cali. Turning toward 
a picture of the Liberator which, to- 
gether with those of President Roose- 
velt, Marshal, Stalin, and Premier 
Churchill, was hanging over the ros- 
trum, he said: 


Oh, Father Bolivar! You who have pre- 
sided over this Congress both as a symbol 
and in spirit, once asked yourself whether 
you had not been plowing the sea. No, 
Father Bolivar, you have not plowed the 
sea. Here are your children, here is your 
America. ... We have fulfilled part of - 
your wishes. We solemnly promise you, 
Father Bolivar, that we shall continue to 
work with unfaltering determination until 
we have made of your America, as you 


-wanted her to be, a‘creative force in the 


shining world of tomorrow. . . .3? 


Yes—Latin American labor has come of 
age! 


LL.0.,” International Labour Review, Feb- 
ruary 1945, 
32 Ibid. 
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Education as an Aid to Co-operation 


- By Gato PLAZA 


E MUST realize that a better 

understanding and closer rela- 
tionship among people of this hemi- 
sphere is more of a necessity today than 
ever before. World problems are emerg- 
ing out of the smoke of the battlefields 
as a menace to peace and security of 
the people that live under the principles 
of democracy. Conflicting interests ap- 
pear, especially now that the fighting 
stage of the war is practically over, and 
it is only logical that those that believe 
in the same principles and ideals and 
have no conflicts among themselves 
should bind themselves together with 
closer ties not only to defend themselves 
but to become a beacon and an example 
to this world of confusion and misun- 
derstanding. 


part of the hemisphere and those of the 
south. 

Before the beginning of World War 
II, citizens of Germany had established 


‘themselves throughout the Americas. I 


will concern myself only with the Ger- 
man colonies south of the Rio Grande. 
The German was a quiet, industrious, 


_ adaptable immigrant in South America. 


Before the Second World War, Nazi: 


Germany organized successfully a cam- 
paign of infiltration in the Americas. 
The activities of the Nazis were car- 
ried out with great tact and ability and, 
above all, with an unbelievable under- 
standing of the nature of the people 
they were dealing with. This is un- 
doubtedly the secret of success of the 
efficient propaganda that the Nazis used 
to serve their purposes. 

We cannot here show a complete pic- 
ture of the manner in which infiltration 
was so successfully carried out through- 
out the Americas. I will endeavor to 
describe briefly the German scene, with 
emphasis on the case with which I am 
familiar and the part I have played in 
counteracting Nazi influence by using 
the Germans’ own methods, of course in 
a better cause; and to show how this 
` small-scale experiment in anti-Nazi in- 
filtration technique has become an in- 


valuable instrument in promoting good ` 


will between the people of the northern 
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He married natives of the country, he 
established himself in the community 
and was considered an honorable and 
respected member of it. In many 
cases he became a citizen of his new 
country, keeping, according to German 
law, his German citizenship. His chil- 
dren kept certain ties with the mother 
country and in many cases went back 
on visits or to obtain their university 
education. The third generation be- 
came South American with a German 
name. Following this individual pat- 
tern, German colonies, large and small, 
could be found throughout Latin 
America. 


METHOD or INFILTRATION 


Then Hitler came, and many agents 
were sent to these widespread colonies 
to indoctrinate the quiet Germans that 
had left their country long before Hitler 
was born. They won many a nonpo- 
litical German for the Nazi Party. 
Some were convinced by the way Ger- 
many had come back after the last 
war; others joined because of fear of 
what might happen to their relatives in 
Germany in case they would not accept 
the new doctrine. 

Then the small, local German schools 
where the German children had learned 
to read and write in the tongue of their 
fathers, and where a few native chil- 
dren had been sent because of German 
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discipline and order, were converted 
into large, modern, completely equipped 
schools, not for the German children 
alone but also for as many native chil- 
dren as could be attracted. Their pro- 
grams of study now had a purpose—to 
sell the Nazi philosophy to the people 
of the continent and win the already 
established German colonies as centers 
of influence. 

My home town, Quito, was no differ- 
ent from the rest, and in 1939, when I 
came into contact with the local Ger- 
man school, it had gone through the 
stages I have just described. A de- 
tailed description is important, and this 
was the picture. 

The school had two modern build- 
ings on a beautiful and wooded campus. 
It had a young and energetic faculty 
brought over from Germany for that 
particular school. There was also a 
clubhouse on the campus with a 
swastica over the door; parents would 
meet at the clubhouse, obtain informa- 
tion on German industrial develop- 
ment, borrow books from a well-selected 
Nazi library, even make business con- 
nections and make arrangements for 
trips to Germany, with the help of the 
capable and accommodating professor 
in charge of the club. i 

The school was the best in town, and 
tuitions were not high. There were also 
scholarships available for outstanding 
students in public schools from the 
poorer classes. The school was sup- 
posed to be operated and financed by 
the local colony. It was evident that 
this was not possible; the school was an 
expensive establishment with a large 
budget, and was indeed a far cry from 
the small Colegio Aleman of pre-Hitler 
days. It was logical that the commu- 
nity was happy to have such a school, 
and many people were coming to be- 
lieve that there must be something in 
the new doctrine that made it possible 
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for such a good institution to exist in 
their midst. 

May I now simply report the experi- 
ment as the best way to illustrate the 
case. 

I had a child in the German school 
kindergarten in 1939. One day she 
came home bringing her version of a 
Nazi salute. It disturbed me, and 
from then on I followed the activities 
of the school with great attention. I 
visited the club and saw for myself the 
important work the Nazis were doing 
and how completely they were winning 
over to their cause the children in the 
school and the parents in the club. 
They were making friends—permanent 
friends. Many of these people I saw 
at the club are now on black list. The 
German school had done a thorough 
job, and these people were willing to 
stand the consequences because of loy- 
alty and conviction brought about by 
the school. 


EFFORT TO OFFSET GERMAN INFLUENCE 


I wondered at the time if the same 
methods that were being used so effec- 
tively to win people over to a strange 
philosophy could not be applied to 
strengthen our own democratic princi- 
ples. So then I came upon the idea of 
setting up an institution that would 
utilize the best of our own ideas on 
education and would incorporate your 
American school system which I had 
come to admire since my college days 
in the United States, in such a way as 
to instill into the minds of our new 
generation not what Nazism had to 
offer, but all that is good in your 
American way of life, which is after all 
the greatest and most fundamental 
manifestation of democracy. 

I tried to arouse attention, with great 
alarm, to the danger of not checking 
German infiltration in America. I tried 
to obtain financial help to try out my 
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experiment and knocked at the door of 
many public and private institutions in 
this country, but it was all to no avail. 
Only the Honorable Boaz Long, at the 
time United States Minister to Ecuador, 
had enough vision to become alarmed 
over the picture before him, and he, 
more than anyone else, helped in the 
realization of my project. 

My friends and neighbors were finally 
sold on the idea and they agreed to set 
up a co-operative institution and made 
available enough funds to start a small 
school for our own children. The fact 
that the school was originally financed 
by Ecuadorians alone, is very interest- 
ing and it explains why the institution 
today is so deeply rooted. 

: Tue New SCHOOL 

The school opened its doors in 1941, 
under the direction of Mrs. Hazel 
Tucker, a graduate from Radcliffe and 
a native of California, whom we had 
selected with great care from among 
many applicants, and she is still at the 
head of the school, being responsible 
for a large share of its success. 

We had reconditioned an old colonial 
home at the foot of the hills and in the 
midst of a beautiful garden. It did not 
take long for the old high-ceiling rooms 
to look like typical American class- 
Tooms, and we opened our doors to 
a hundred and some students—many 
more than we had expected. The fol- 
lowing year we had two hundred, the 
next three hundred, and today we have 
four hundred. Our first help from the 
United States came in the way of trans- 
portation and salaries for four Ameri- 
can teachers who were greatly needed 
because of the unexpected growth of the 
institution. We have since increased 
our staff and now we have some twelve 
Americans and sixteen Ecuadorians on 
the faculty. 

In 1942 we were able to buy some 
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land at a reasonable price from a 
patriotic and farsighted American; 
through some incredible financing we 
were able to put up two buildings, and 
at the beginning of this school year, in 
October, our school moved into its own 
campus. 

The American Council on Education, 
a government agency founded to co- 
ordinate the work and assist American 
schools throughout the hemisphere, be- 
came aware of what the school was 
doing and what it meant in bringing 
about better understanding between 
your people and ours, and this year the 
council made available a large grant, so 
that we were able to cancel all our debts 
and to complete the construction pro- 
gram, putting up two new buildings. 
Now we are able to take care of 650 
students from ‘kindergarten through high 
school. Now that we have completed 
our project it can be used as a model 
experiment for similar institutions 
throughout ‘Latin America. 

Our ‘school is not a rich man’s school; 
it caters to the middle class, because we 
think the middle class is the backbone 
of a country, and if we reach it, the 
influence of our school will be of greater 
significance than if we touched only the 
wealthy. Now our problem is to equip 
the school with laboratories and work- 
shops. We also need some buses. 
And above all, we have to keep our 
tuitions low, because if we do not we 
shall lose the people we are most inter- 
ested in reaching. You will not believe 
me if I tell you that four American dol- 
lars a month will take care of tuition 
and school supplies. We cannot hold 
it at this point much longer, but we 
will try very hard to keep it as low as 
possible. 


BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 


Those children, brought up to know 
and love their own country and at the 
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same time taught your language and, of democracy at a time when we shall 
above all, acquiring the American way no longer be- able to take our institu- 
of life, which really is the greatest con- tions as a matter of course, but shall 
tribution of your great country to civili- have to defend them against even 
zation, will become stauncher defenders greater threats than German Nazism. 


Galo Plaza is Ambassador of Ecuador to the United States. He is the son of a 
former President of Ecuador and was a student in the United States at the University of 
Maryland, the University of California, and the Georgetown School of Foreign Service. 
He has served as President of the Municipal Council of Quito and as Minister of National 
Defense in the Ecuadorian Cabinet. In 1940 he jounded the American College of Quito. 
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Hansen, Arvin H. America’s Role in the 
World Economy. Pp. 197. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1945. $2.50. 


This small volume is addressed to the 
lay reader, in the belief that intelligent 
citizens without special training in this 
field can understand the economic prob- 
lems tbat face us, and that it is imperative 
that they do so. 

The main thesis of the book is that 
“world prosperity and world stability de- 
pend in no small measure upon (a) the 
achievement of full employment within the 
United States, and (b) the active and 
wholehearted co-operation of the United 
States in the .. . international economic 
organizations .. . of a new world order” 
(p. 8). 

After discussing the need for interna- 
tional economic co-operation in the post- 
war period, the specific economic problems 
are considered, together with the plans thus 
far made for dealing with them. Several 
chapters are devoted to international mone- 
tary problems and the Bretton Woods 
agreement. These are among the best in 
the book. The explanation is simple and 
clear, and can be recommended not only to 
the uninitiated but also to those critics 
among the experts who have complained of 
the lack of clarity in the original text of 
the agreement. Professor Hansen does not 
hesitate to make his own position clear. 
Without being dogmatic, he strongly sup- 
ports the proposals for the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 

This exposition is followed by discussion 
of existing and proposed organizations for 
dealing with international problems of 
trade, relief, food, agriculture, and labor. 
A final section discusses the relation of do- 
mestic and international economic policies. 
Emphasizing the fact that full employment, 
particularly in the United States, is essen- 
tial to the success of international co-op- 
eration in all economic matters, Professor 
Hansen notes that “the whole world is 
. eagerly watching the progress of postwar 
plans in the United States. World se- 
curity and world peace depend in a very 
fundamental sense upon how good a job 


we do in managing our own economy. 
Prosperity and full employment in the 
United States are a basic prerequisite to 
world political and economic security” (p. 
178). 

The author does not minimize the diffi- 
culties that face us. He states that “the 
economic problems. that confront us in 
both the domestic sphere and the interna- 
tional sphere are infinitely complex and 
difficult” (p. 21). Nevertheless, while em- 
phasizing the difficulties, he points out that 
a beginning has been made and that there 
is “a realistic basis for a hopeful view of 
the future” (p. 21). 

The urgency for a wide understanding of 
the economic problems with which Pro- 
fessor Hansen deals, and the clarity and 
readableness of his presentation, place this 
book high on the required reading list of 
the informed citizen. It is not bedtime 
reading, but the citizen who is concerned 
with world problems will not find himself 
bogged down in the middle of the book; it 
will hold his interest to the end. 

MABEL NEWCOMER 

Vassar College 


ZURCHER, ARNOLD J., and RICHMOND PAGE 
(Eds.). America’s Place in the World 
Economy. Pp. xi, 250. New York: 
New York University, 1945. $3.00. 


American economists are trying very 
hard to overcome the problem of Ameri- 
ca’s power in world politics which still 
combines with an infantile world outlook. 
The fourteen addresses of this volume 
make a useful contribution to this cause. 

The editors have divided the field into 
nine different, though related, problems. 
Harry D. Gideonse and John B. Condliffe 
outline the basic: prerequisites of a co-op- 
erative foreign economic policy. Marcus 
Nadler, Harry D. White, and Herbert Feis 
contribute addresses on the financing of our 
foreign trade and the prospects for the 
investment of American capital abroad.’ 
Corwin D. Edwards and Redvers Opie re- 
late international cartel agreements with 
opposing national policies toward monopo- 
lies. William Y. Elliot and Frank D. 
Graham contribute essays on the implica- 
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tions of the new British position and its 
relation to American policy. Carlos Davila 
and Clarence Senior discuss the prospects 
for a continued good-neighbor policy with 
Latin America. William H. Chamberlin 
and E. C. Ropes cover some of the aspects 
of economic relations with the U.S.S.R. 
Henry P. Fairchild argues for the need of 
controlling population growth. 
Qualitatively, these essays range from 
bad logic, non sequitur conclusions, Neo- 
Hitlerian race theories, and inability to see 
the implications of triangular trade, to the 
very wise and brilliant performance of Pro- 
fessor Condliffe. In contrast to this wide 
range in quality is an amazing amount of 
agreement as to what America’s role in 
postwar international economic relations 
should be. First, there is the clear recog- 
nition that the prospects for co-operation 
are dim in the absence of full employment. 
Full employment will not, per se, guaran- 
tee international co-operation; but such co- 
operation will not be achieved in the ab- 
sence of full employment (pp. 32-33, 36, 
127, 204, 207, 243). Second, there is a 
general agreement that “the deterioration 
of Britain’s position is the most important 
single change in the postwar picture” (p. 
11), and that “Great Britain and her Em- 
pire will present to us for decision a most 
crucial series of questions” (p. 80; also pp. 
2, 14, 26, 54, 181). Unfortunately, not a 
single concrete suggestion is made as to 
how the United States could best help Eng- 
land to help itself. Third, throughout the 
addresses there is an undertone of fear that 
the United States, though it may be willing 
to participate in international political ma- 
chinery, may yet withdraw from world eco- 
nomic co-operation (p. 6). And finally, 
there is a repeated emphasis on the need 
-for larger and steadier imports for the 
United States. In the future, “in discuss- 
ing our foreign trade, the stress must be 
placed upon imports rather than upon ex- 
ports” (p. 23; also pp. 32, 74, 84). 
It is promising to see such agreement on 
“basic issues. But, as is to be expected, 
there are also points of disagreement. Pro- 
fessor Graham, for example, does not think 
the British problem very serious, on the not 
wholly relevant and certainly insufficient 
grounds that receipts on capital investment 
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abroad were only a small fraction of her 
national income, that productivity has in- 
creased during the war, and that greater 
self-sufficiency in Britain would be of little 
consequence to the United States (pp. 208~ 
209). There is further disagreement on the 
importance of an expanded foreign trade to 
a full employment policy. Thus, Carlos 
Davila assures us that “the United States 
will have to export merchandise and capital 
or face depression” (p. 217); while accord- 
ing to Professor Graham, “international 
trade, as such, has no tendency to affect the 
volume of employment but merely its char- 
acter” (p. 206)—-which is certainly true if 
full employment is already assumed, but 
need not be true when there is unemploy- 
ment. Other differences center around the 
role of government in foreign investment 
and around a desirable policy toward in- 
ternational cartels. It is fortunate that 
most of the points of disagreement do not 
involve contradictory views. 

In conclusion, one can only wish that the 
spirit expressed in most of these addresses 
will soon be representative of America’s 
willingness to co-operate in international 
economic relations. 

Hans A. ADLER 

New York City 


Boutpinc, KennetH E. The Economics 
of Peace. Pp. ix, 278. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945. $2.75. 


This little book is an attempt to intro- 
duce us to the applied economics of a new 
postwar world. It is divided into two 
parts: “The Economics of Reconstruction” 
(71 pages) and “The Economics of Re- 
form” (200 pages). This space disparity 
is probably of significance. “Reconstruc- 
tion is meraly a special case of economic 
progress. If we are to understand its prob- 
lems thoroughly, we must examine what is 
meant by economic progress and try to 
discover how it comes about” (p. 73). In 
the pages which follow the author writes 
reasonably, and in the manner of E. H. 
Carr, Frank D. Graham, and Stuart Chase, 
concerning many things: war or unemploy- 
ment, justice in distribution, monetary- 
fiscal policy and unemployment, interna- 
tional trade, and the pros and cons of a 
big national debt. The chapters on “Right- 
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Wing Illusions” and “Left-Wing Illusions” 
(Marxist and Humanist) are discussion- 
provoking. Perhaps it would not be a bad 
' idea at all to place this little book in the 
hands of all members of a senior class in 
economics about two weeks before the con- 
clusion of their course of study. It should 
suggest an interrelation among their sev- 
eral social science courses. It could lead 
to further reading. It leaves open several 
library doors that lead to attractive stacks. 

“The Economics of Reconstruction” 
should be of interest to the general reader 
as he reads and hears of deflation in Bel- 
gium and Palestine, and inflation in Greece 
and Italy. The “rationing function” of 
price, inflation on the road back from war, 
inflation as pinch hitter in the respective 
countries of post-Versailles Europe—these 
are discussed with clarity and ‘reasonable- 
ness. “The main purpose of this book has 
been to outline the principles of economic 
reconstruction” (p. 252). The author has 
already written a clear Economic Analysis 
that was more than a textbook. This cur- 
rent volume is an able extension of prin- 
ciples into the applied field. It, too, is 
more than a textbook in a slightly differ- 
ent sense. It is most agreeable reading. 
It should have many readers outside col- 
legiate circles. 

ROBERT RocKEFELLOW 
Rhode Island State College 


BranpT, KARL. The Reconstruction of 
World Agriculture. Pp. viii, 416. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1945. 
$4.00. 

The title and the chapter headings of 
this book are well chosen in relation to the 
current interest in world agriculture and 
food supply. The reader is likely to open 
the book expecting a program for agricul- 
tural reconstruction to repair the war dam- 
age. That this is only a part of what the 
author would reconstruct, follows from his 
conclusion that the condition of agricul- 
ture, when the shooting stops, is likely to 
be far less impaired than supposed in “the 
popular miconception about the fate of 
agriculture in this war.” Yet, he finds that 
recovery of production will not come at 
once. “Should reconstruction of agricul- 
ture [in continental Europe] be under- 
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taken immediately in the rear of the fronts, 
as we have assumed it will, production will 
not be restored to its remarkably good 
1943-44 position for at least another two 
years.” The danger of internal strife in 
war-torn countries is recognized. 

The need for reconstruction of world 
agriculture, as seen by the author, arises 
chiefly from the “sealed compartments” 
imposed upon it by world-wide restriction 
on trade in the interwar decades and dur- 
ing the war, rather than from the direct 
destruction and depletion caused by the 
war itself. 

Recognizing that reconstruction must 
differ among various countries, the meas- 
ures proposed follow mainly the familiar 
generalization for easing trade barriers to 
achieve “the beneficial effects of interna- 
tional trade on the basis of comparative 
advantage and competitive price.” To this 
is added a wide range of current proposals 
affecting the world economy in general, in- 
cluding “adjustment in type and quality 
of domestic production,” improved nutri- 
tion, expansion of industrial exports, inter- 
national currency stabilization, foreign capi- 
tal loans, and others. The fact that the 
program is chiefly nonagricultural, even for 
the war-torn countries, follows logically 
from the belief that “as soon as industrial 
reconstruction begins to set the wheels 
humming again, agriculture will come back 
into its own almost automatically.” 

The author’s views relating to central 


` Europe, the area of his principal specializa- 


tion, are particularly challenging—and un- 
hampered by too many qualifications. This 
is especially true of the passages relating to 
landed estates and their political implica- 
tions; reparations in kind; “de-industriali- 
zation” of Germany; Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
the “indefatigable politician in the cloak of 
a banker”; the origin of the depression, 
economic nationalism, and World War II 
in the German storm center; the deterring 
effect of agrarian reform on production; 
and many other prominent topics in cur- 
rent discussion. 

Some shortcomings, while incidental to 


-the general mèrit of the book, may be 


noted; for instance, the assertion that, at 
the outset of World War II, European 
agriculture did not differ essentially in 
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technical advancement or in standards of 
efficiency from its condition twenty-five 
years earlier. The accumulation of stocks 
in the interwar decades is heavily stressed 
as a cause of the fall of agricultural prices. 
„It could be contended, probably with 
greater force, that stocks accumulated in 
spite of the fall in prices, and that prices 
would have fallen still more if the stocks 
had been pushed into the failing market. 
Statistical data on stocks are shown be- 
ginning with 1925, the year of relatively 
favorable prices for most major farm prod- 
ucts after the fall in prices in early 1920's. 
This tends to exaggerate the apparent 
causal correlation between stocks and price 
trends. “The outlawing of the food block- 
ade as a means of warfare” is advocated to 
achieve international division of labor in 
the production of food—a proposal hardly 
more realistic than the “outlawing” of war 
itself. . 

The volume as a whole represents a com- 
petent summarization and appraisal of a 
vast amount of information on agricultural 
trends, beginning with the First World War, 
drawn from the author’s high background 
in this field, and from the work of the Food 
Research Institute, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and many other 
sources. In this probably lies the chief 
value of the book, rather than in the spe- 
cific proposals for reconstruction. 

Eric ENGLUND 
Washington, D. C. 


ScrruLtz, THEoporE W. (Ed.). Food for 
the World. Pp. xiv, 353. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1945. $3.75. 
This volume reproduces a number of 

papers read by ‘experts on nutrition, popu- 

lation, public health, and international trade 
before the Twentieth Institute of the Nor- 
man Wait Harris Foundation, held at the 

University of Chicago in September 1944, 

on the subject “Food in International Re- 

lations.” It contains papers of high excel- 
lence. I mention, for instance, Dr. Frank 

W. Boudreau’s wise study on the interna- 

tional food movement, the implications of 

which are of value to all who are inter- 
ested in the wide problems of international 
organization; Professor Frank W. Note- 

stein’s analysis of population trends, a 
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“must” for framers of international eco- 
nomic policy; and Professor C. A. Elve- 
hjem’s article on advances in nutritional 
research and welfare. Though of a more ` 
narrow scope, I like, too, Howard R. Tol- 
ley’s study on agricultural adjustment and 
nutrition. Readers with other tastes and 
interests are certain to find alternative lists 
of contributions equally attractive. 

But regardless of the excellence of many 
of the parts, I feel that the book falls al- 
most pitifully short of its professed at- 
tempts at synthesis. I put it away with 
disappointment chiefly, I believe, because 
of the writing presented by the editor. 
There is no question about Professor 
Shultz’s great competence as an agricul- 
tural economist, but surprisingly, he suc- 
ceeds here in mixing more fine writing 
with high-sounding truisms than I have 
heard even “among professional workers 
concerned with food for the world,” and 
my experience is extensive. My copy is 
studded with as many question marks as 
exclamation points. I quote at random— 
this “new knowledge [of nutrition] is alter- 
ing people’s food habits and tastes on the 
one hand, and changing the efficiency and 
values of various kinds of foods on the 
other.” Let the influence of knowledge on 
taste go, but I had fancied, at least, that 
the “efficiency” of a potato would be un- 
impaired by knowledge. Even with risk 
of “giving too much weight to the heavy 
hand of. history,” I feel that Professor 
Schultz’s treatment of the relation be- 
tween population and food is based on a 
misunderstanding of what he calls the 
“Malthusian Thesis.” I can only con- 
gratulate him, after having listened to 
Professor Notestein’s hardly reassuring 
contribution, on being able to state that 
“the nightmare of overpopulation that op- 
pressed Malthus and his contemporaries 
no longer troubles our mind.” 

Patient and humble research is required 
before most of us will feel that we can 
even begin to answer the many problems 
that—according to a pompous blurb—this 
symposium has already solved. 

Joun LINDBERG 

Princeton, New Jersey 


Knorr, K. E. Tin Under Control. Pp. xi, 
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314. Stanford University, Calif.: Food 
Research Institute, 1945. $3.00. 


This is the latest volume in the Food 
Research Institute’s Commodity Policy 
Studies, which had already included such 
items as The World Coffee Economy, and 
which are of peculiar value in the present 
period of international economics and are 
likely to become increasingly so after the 
war. Director J. S. Davis, in a foreword, 
states very clearly and concisely the pur- 
poses of the study. 

The author covers production and world 
trade in tin, the conditions in the tin in- 
dustry prior to 1931, and, comprehensively 
and in detail, the establishment and evolu- 
tion of the international tin restriction 
schemes sponsored by the governments of 
the producing countries. He then ap- 
praises the results. He notes the rela- 
tively high inelasticity of both supply and 
industrial-consumer demand, and shows the 
considerable extent to which these schemes 
benefited the producers and the producing 
countries, But he also points out the dis- 
advantages even for the producers, as in 
the failure to prevent, at least entirely, 
those price fluctuations which were of a 
cyclical nature. As for the benefits to eco- 
nomic society, or even the long-run advan- 
tages for the industry itself, clear emphasis 
is given to the basic failure of the manipu- 
lators, as for example in the maintenance 
of high cost producers, the prevention of 
technological improvement, and the inter- 
ference with a basic adjustment, not of 
production, but of productive capacity, to 
actual demand. Indeed, this whole case 
study raises serious questions as to the 
wisdom of so-called commodity agreements 
which have become increasingly popular 
recently among governments. 

Although the author properly does not 
carry his reasoning quite so far as to make 
sweeping generalizations for all cases in 
the category, one wonders why our own 
Government actually sponsors and partici- 
pates in similar “commodity agreements” 
(e.g. coffee), even when our country is not 
a producer, and indeed where our “con- 
sumer-country representation” apparently 
works less toward an economic price for 
American consumers and more toward 
“stabilized price” (higher price?) for pro- 
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ducers elsewhere, while at the same time 
this Government (acting through a differ- 
ent agency, namely, the Department of 
Justice) so vigorously hacks at American 
tentacles of international private cartels 
(i.e. “cartels” in the strict sense of the 
term) and combines. Have we reached 
the stage where private uneconomic be- 
havior is unholy, but where similar be- 
havior by or under sponsorship of govern- 
ment or, perhaps especially, a group of 
governments is at once assumed, per se, to 
be wise? 

This analysis of manipulation of world 
tin production and price, through intergov- 
ernmentally sponsored agreements, both 
contributes knowledge in an important 
field and stimulates further thought on the 
whole problem. 

Jonn Donatpson 

The George Washington University 


Harm, Georce N. International Monetary 
Cooperation. Pp. vii, 355. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1945. $4.00. 


This book was written with the express 
intention of supporting and recommending 
the Bretton Woods proposal for the estab- 
lishment of an International Monetary 
Fund as the most acceptable compromise 
for solving the difficult problem of inter- 
national monetary co-operation in the post- 
war period. 

In the Introduction, the author gives a 
chronology relating to the published docu- 
ments preceding and culminating in the 
Articles of Agreement adopted at the 
United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference at Bretton Woods in July 1944. 
The most important of these documents, 
including the so-called White Plan for an 
International Stabilization Fund and the 
Keynes Plan for an International Clearing 
Union, comprise the 141 pages of the five 


appendices of the book. 


In his chapters on the “Gold Standard 
Mechanism” and the “Lessons of the Inter- 
War Period,” Professor Halm draws atten- 
tion to the actually nonautomatic character 
of the gold standard during this period, 
and to the numerous violations of the rules 
of the “gold standard game” in the failure 
of gold-receiving countries to allow ap- 
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propriate credit expansion and in the com- 
petitive depreciation of currencies. 

The body of the text provides an ex- 
‘tended discussion of the American and 
British proposals for international mone- 
tary institutions. The views of proponents 
and opponents of these plans are presented 
with care. It is made clear that the Brit- 
ish insistence upon flexible exchange rates 
arises from a fear that deflationary policies 
adopted by any one country would lead to 
deflation, contraction of production, and 
unemployment in other countries. Profes- 
sor Halm believes that the provisions of 
the agreement for modest flexibility in ex- 
change rates are necessary to meet the 
wishes of those entertaining such fears, but 
that nevertheless a relatively high degree 
of stability of exchange rates may be main- 
tained. 

There is a brief discussion of the less 
controversial proposal for an International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
This bank, by making and guaranteeing 
loans, would serve to facilitate the work of 
the Fund, and would in turn benefit from 
the stability of exchange rates and the in- 
creased freedom in international monetary 
and commercial relationships brought about 
by the Fund. 

-§. D. SOUTHWORTH 

The College of William 

and Mary in Virginia 


Davis, HarrET E. (Ed.). Pioneers in 
- World Order. Pp. x, 272. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1944. $2.75. 

This opportune and useful book is a col- 
lection of short essays by Americans who 
were associated with the League of Na- 
tions. It endeavors to point out some of 
the lessons of League experience, in various 
fields, for use in the building of the new 
international organization. The editor’s 
name appears, modestly, only on the title 
page, but the evidences of her work are 
apparent in the uniformity of method 
throughout the book. 

Arthur Sweetser, who was the highest- 
ranking American in the Secretariat of the 
League, writes on “The Framework of 
Peace.” He draws three lessons from its 
experience (p. 6): that such an organiza- 
tion is proved to be entirely feasible and 
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practicable; that it can do invaluable work 
in improving the relations of nations; but 
that it has little chance of averting war un- 
less there is a revolution of thought and 
policy among governments and peoples, 
making prevention of war the prime ob- 
ject of effort. He adds later that in such 
an organization the great powers must 
exercise, and not abandon, control. A 
chapter on “Security” follows, in which 
Dr. Shotwell points out that the guarantee 
against external aggression is an American 
idea (p. 30), that economic sanctions are 
useless unless backed by military force, 
that the Geneva Protocol of 1924 is still a 
guide, and that collective security did not 
fail, because it was never tried. Mrs. Mor- 
gan surveys the disarmament effort and 
concludes that it is a political problem, de- 
pending for its solution on the control of 
war (p. 46). 

Judge Manley O. Hudson argues that 
the present Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice should be preserved and that 
its Statute need not be redrafted, though 
it must be adapted to fit the new organiza- 
tion. Dr. Boudreau, describing the Inter- 
national Civil Service, insists upon an in- 
ternational loyalty, and points to the key 
position of the Secretary General. The 
important recent work of the International 
Labor Organization is summarized by the 
Chairman of its Governing Body, Carter 
Goodrich, who remarks that its “precise 
place in the over-all pattern of interna- 
tional institutions cannot yet be deter- 
mined.” Miss Sarah Wambaugh, in an 
essay entitled “Control of Special Areas,” 
suggests four devices for changes of the 
map: plebiscite, exchange of populations, 
economic unification, and international civil 
administration. The problems connected 
with dependent peoples and mandates are 
sketched in an excellent and extraordinarily 
compact essay by Huntington Gilchrist. 

Mr. Henry F. Grady writes on “World 
Economics,” and Mr. Mitchell Carroll 
summarizes in a few lucid pages the 
problem of international double taxation. 
There are essays on “Standardizing World 
Statistics,” by E. Dana Durand; “Danger- 
ous Drugs,” by Herbert L. May; “Interna- 
tional Health Work,” by Dr. Boudreau; 
“Refugees,” by James G. McDonald; “So- 
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cial Problems,” by Elsa Castendyck; and 
a final essay by Malcolm Davis on a 
“League of Minds.” 

While the contributions vary in length 


and quality, the standard is well main-. 


tained, and much useful information is 
made available both as to the work of the 
League of Nations and as to lessons for 
future use. 
CLYDE EAGLETON 
New York University 


Brrerty, J. L. The Outlook for Inter- 
national Law. Pp. 146. Oxford, Eng- 
land: Oxford University Press, 1944. 6 
shillings. 

Those who know Professor Brierly’s ad- 
mirable little work, The Law of Nations, 
will not be disappointed in this stimulat- 
ing discussion of current problems in in- 
ternational law. There is a tendency to go 
to extremes in this subject.- On one hand 
international law is considered an unreal- 
istic description of certain marginal regu- 
lations, honored rather in the breach than 
in the observance, and bearing little re- 
lation to the great problems of interna- 
tional order. On the other, it is held up 
as the panacea of all international prob- 
lems, the mustard seed which can grow 
quickly, if cultivated, into a mighty tree. 

Professor Brierly neither hopes for too 
much nor too little. He is conscious of the 
importance of strong political elements in 
the legal system. It is of little use to 
draw up a legally perfect document of 
peaceful change if no account is taken of 
the power considerations, which above all 
have prevented peaceful change. Thus, he 
does not hold with Professor Kelsen that 
“the juridical approach to an organization 
of the world must precede any other at- 
tempt at international reform.” On the 
contrary, our author maintains that law 
never creates order; it only sustains after 
the structure has been established by arms. 
It is the monopoly of force by the state 
that is the guarantee of internal peace, 
and “if international law is ever to provide 
mankind with a defense against war, some 
form of control over the armed forces of 
the separate states . . . some form of jn- 
ternational organization which will ensure 
that an overwhelming preponderance of 
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force shall be placed behind the law, will 
have to be devised.” This is not to say 
that dependence on force is continuous. 
Professor Brierly approves the words of 
Burke: “The use of force alone is but 
temporary. ... A nation is not governed 
which is perpetually to be conquered.” In 
other words, once force to prevent aggres- 
sion is assured, then only may interna- 
tional law grow as a daily instrument for 
the solution of differences. 

Though Professor Brierly has good words 
to say for the League Covenant, as likely 
to mark the biggest single step ever taken 
toward the goal of international order, he 
points out that it failed to provide the 
good arms to support the good laws. Dis- 
trusting anything that smacked of power 
politics, Wilson sought an alternative in 
what seemed to be the vast preponderance 
of force of the member states. But power 
cannot be measured quantitatively by a 
roll call of the nations. It is not negoti- 
able; it cannot be transferred to those 
who do not possess it. It is the preroga- 
tive of the great powers and through them 
it must be applied, while its effectiveness 
will depend on the extent to which it can 
be brought to bear at the right place at 
the right time. For example, the votes 
and the armies of the Scandinavian nations 
would be small consolation to the vic- 
tims of aggression in South America. In 
short, the nature of power and the nature 
of geography make it imperative for any 
world organization to harness the force of 
those who have it, and direct it regionally 
in particular places to meet particular 
crises, according to the necessities of ge- 
ography, economics, mobility, and so on. 

In a short review it is possible only to 
touch on some of the problems discussed. 
This small volume, however, must be 
recommended as a thoughtful study which, 
in taking account of the grim political con- 
siderations in which international law must 
operate, contributes much to a clarification 
of the problems of international organiza- 
tion. EDWARD LITTLEJOHN 

Washington, D.C. 


Hupson, Mantey O. International Tri- 
bunals. Pp. xii, 287. Washington: The 
Brookings Institution, 1944. $2.50, 
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Drawing upon his vast store of accumu- 
lated knowledge and experience as well as 
upon the results of his immediate intensive 
study, Judge Hudson, of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, has pro- 
duced a book of the greatest value to all 
persons interested in the future machinery 
for the settlement of international dis- 
putes. He informs us at the outset that 
“this volume is not a history of interna- 
tional tribunals, and it is not a treatise 
on the pacific settlement of international 
disputes. It essays the less ambitious role 
of summarizing the past experience, and 
of applying what is to be learned from 
that experience to the immediate problems 
with which the world is or may be faced.” 
This more limited objective is splendidly 
achieved in this most effectively written of 
all of Dr. Hiidson’s books. 

A brief introductory chapter on the 
“Evolution of International Tribunals” is 
followed by the ten short chapters of Part 
Ii, dealing succinctly with every vital phase 
of international tribunals. In Part III are 
ten more short chapters on the problems 
and proposals for the future. The remain- 
ing two chapters contain conclusions. An 
excellent Bibliography is included. 

No other volume contains such excellent 
data on the nature, structure, competence, 
achievements, and probable future of the 
various types of international tribunals 
thus far set up for purposes of conciliation, 
arbitration, and judicial settlement. Great 
progress has been made in the past century 
and a half, heading pretty definitely in the 
direction of a Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice—competent both to render 
judgments in contentious cases and to give 
advisory opinions—and a Permanent Court 
of Arbitration as the indispensable tribu- 
nals of the future, supplemented at least 
for a while with temporary tribunals of 
various kinds. 

ARNOLD J. LIEN 

Washington University 


GOLDSCHMIDT, SæGCFRIED. Legal Claims 
Against Germany. Pp. vili, 213. New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1945. $3.00. 
In this highly interesting study, Dr. 

Goldschmidt attempts to prove that, under 

international law, Germany is responsible 
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for the damage and losses resulting from 
its antiracial measures, and that the vic- 
tims, even if of German nationality, have 
a legal right to compensation. Dr. Gold- 
schmidt is, of course, on the side of “jus- 
tice”—which, however, does not automati- 
cally put him on the side of law. In fact, 
as a legal case, the study is not very per- 
suasive. This is not Dr. Goldschmidt’s 
fault, but only indicates the present state 
of international law. As a result, the au- 
thor has to lean heavily at times on argu- 
ments appealing to “the law of nature,” 
“common sense,” the “self-evident,” and 
“age-old principles of morality.” 

Another result of Dr. Goldschmidt’s 
“passion for justice” (Morris R. Cohen in 


‘the Foreword) is a frequent confusion be- 


tween what is and what should be. One 
can certainly agree, for example, that every 
individual, stateless or otherwise, should 
possess the same human rights, that the 
violation of these rights should be a breach 
of international law, and that the nation- 
ality of the person wronged should be ir- 
relevant. It does not follow, however, that 
these- matters are, in fact, provided for in 
international law—though the author does 
provide some evidence to the contrary. 
Or, again, since the author is mainly con- 
cerned with the loss of property, he claims 
that “the right to own property is a hu- 
man right” (p. 153) and that its violation 
is, therefore, a wrong in international law. 
Whether or not such a right exists or 
should exist is in itself debatable; but even 
if one agreed, it does not follow per se 
that its violation is therefore a breach of 
international law. ‘ 

In spite of many other cases of doubtful 
reasoning and questionable evidence, this 
is an excellent performance; for the weak- 
nesses are mainly those of international 
law, and not of Dr. Goldschmidt. 

Hans A. ADLER 

New York City 


Suirtaw, G. B. and L. E. Jones. You 
and the Peace. Pp. vi, 177. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1944. $1.75. 

Doserer, K. K. The United States of 
Germany. Pp. 167. London: Lindsay 
Drummond Ltd., 1944. 7s. 6d. i 


The first of these little books, written 
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by two British military officers, represents 
an interesting attempt to put into popular, 
indeed colloquial, terms the basic problems 
that will confront the peacemakers who 
presumably soon will assemble in official 
conclave. The attempt is remarkably suc- 
cessful. Consideration is first given to 
“The Problem of Germany.” In this chap- 
ter may be found a fairly effective refuta- 
tion of virtually every popular, and more 
or less emotional, solution of that problem 
thus far proposed. There follows an in- 
teresting exposition of the need for an in- 
ternational police force, enforcing a world 
criminal code. Such a force will be essen- 
tial, in tHe authors’ opinion, until such 
time as nationalism—listed as the cause of 
war-——can be harnessed in a way to en- 
courage peace rather than foment strife. 

As is to be expected, the emphasis is on 
broad principles rather than on details. 
But unfortunately there is little indication 
that it is often in the effort to implement 
broad principles through detailed arrange- 
ments that bitter international quarrels 
have their start. The final chapter, en- 
titled ‘““Peace-Making,” offers not a blue- 
print or outline treaty but a statement of 
conditions requisite for the establishment 
of a peaceable world atmosphere. These 
conditions include the following: spreading 
of the ideas underlying the functioning of 
the British Commonwealth, extension of 
friendship to the defeated enemy after his 
“teeth have been drawn” and world se- 
curity provided by a criminal code and 
police force, and removal of bothersome 
restrictions on world trade. 

More limited in scope and ponderous in 
treatment is the second volume, that by 
the German, anti-Nazi engineer-publicist, 
Doberer. From its pages emerge most 
clearly the circumstances that the de- 
mocracy-loving author hates Prussia and 
the Prussians, and likes Bavaria and the 
Bavarians. Much of the book, indeed, is 
devoted to a somewhat choppy history of 
Bavarian objections to German centraliza- 
tion in the years since 1815. The cen- 
tralization and regimentation “imposed” on 
the German people by Bismarck, the 
Hohenzollerns, the Junkers, and the Nazis 
are decried as the archenemies of, de- 
mocracy in central Europe. 
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Hence Mr. Doberer proposes the creation 
of a United States of Germany, composed 
of from five to eight German leagues, each 
with from eight to twelve million inhabit- 
ants. In the author’s opinion, such leagues 
might well be two central German states, 
a Rhineland state, a “Northern Republic,” 
and an “East Elbian Republic.” The in- 
fluence of Berlin would then be strictly 
confined to this eastern state, while the 
sovereignty formerly ceded by the various 
German states to the central government in 
Berlin would be ceded to a European au- 
thority established on “supernational lines” 
and providing adequate military protection 
to all its members. 

If all or even a majority of Germans 
were unquestionably imbued with Doberer’s 
sentiments, such a federation might well 
and quickly solve “the problem of Ger- 
many.” But in light of recent events it is 
difficult to see how an efficient government, 
functioning in East Elbian Berlin, could 
be prevented from having a strong appeal 
for that majority of Germans who seem 
to dislike Nazism not because it brought 
war to Europe but because it brought de- 
feat, to Germany. 

WALTER C. LANGSAM 

Union College 


Harris, H. Witson. Problems of Peace. 
Pp. xii, 116. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1944. $1.10. 

This brief book, the size of which is out 
of proportion to its condensed and weighty 
content, is a valuable addition to the vast 
literature on the subject. In it the author 


.takes up nearly every problem that is likely 


to be faced by the peacemakers and dis- 
poses of them not according to his fancy, 
as many others have done, but as a realist. 
To him the transition from war to peace 
will be a slow and difficult process. The 


‘ problem of new frontiers will not be easy 


to settle, for the mixture of linguistic and 
racial groups in eastern Europe alone is 
such as to defy any sensible demarcation 
of frontiers. Whatever the author has 
written under this head is of course past 
history, for the Yalta agreements have 
settled these matters in a manner that may 
not be reopened for years to come. He 
has a short chapter on reparations in 
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which he does not quite go so far as Lloyd 
George went in his campaign speeches in 
1919, but he hints that even the employ- 
ment of forced German labor for the re- 
construction of the devastated areas would 
be justifiable as reparations payment in 
kind. On this point Mr. Harris, and many 
others, fail to observe the inescapable fact 
that such labor is already being employed 
behind the advancing Soviet armies, and 
it is quite likely that many millions will 
be in such employment before peacemakers 
have actually met. His chapter on the fu- 
ture League is mingled with some hope; his 
outlook on the future treatment of minori- 
ties in national states is not encouraging 
for the underdog; and his sympathy for 
the small nations has withered away, or 
perhaps has given place to a species of 
hard-boiled realism. 

Mr. Harris was in Paris as a correspond- 
ent when the last peace was being shaped. 
Then he wrote his Peace in the Making, 
which, with The Economic Consequence of 
the Peace Conference (by Lord Keynes), 
had great influence in the shaping of Brit- 
ish public opinion. Now, as the editor of 
the influential weekly Spectator, he has 
written this book which is bound to have 
some influence upon its discriminating 
readers and deserves a place next to E. H. 
Carr’s Conditions of Peace. 

A. O. SARKISSIAN 

Library of Congress 


We.Les, SUMNER (Ed.). An Intelligent 
American’s Guide to the Peace. Pp. v, 
370. ‘New York: The Dryden Press, 
1945, $3.75. 

The Guide follows a new trend in books 
on international affairs published for popu- 
lar consumption, and is written in com- 
pact, fact-filled, textbook style. The pres- 
entation, within the covers of one book, 
of co-ordinated information formerly scat- 
tered in hundreds if not thousands of books 
not always available in all libraries, can 
perform a tremendous service for all who 
want the pertinent facts but cannot afford 
the time required to collect them. 

The Guide gives condensed information 
about nations and colonial territories, ar- 
ranged under the following headings: “The 
Land and the People”; “The Nation’s 
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Economy”; “History 1914-1944”; and 
“Stakes in the Peace.” The material is 
divided into regional groupings of Europe, 
the British Commonwealth, the Western 
Hemisphere, the Far East, the Near East 
and Mediterranean Orbit, Africa, and Inter- 
national Organizations. This arrangement 
leads to some confusion. Newfoundland, 
for instance, which has partial Dominion 
status within the British Commonwealth, 
is not dealt with in that section but under 
the Western Hemisphere; while Canada, 
which is also in the Western Hemisphere, 
is found in the section on the British Com- 
monwealth. 

Lack of a general index nillifies the 
value of the book. The Guide deals with 
133 nations, principalities, colonies, and ter- 
ritories. The only key to their possible 
whereabouts is in the index of maps, but 
this does not indicate their place in the 
text. The brief histories about each po- 
litical unit are dotted with references to 
hundreds of political leaders, many of 
whom are carelessly mentioned only by 
their last names, and not indexed. 

The arbitrary limitation of each coun- 
try’s history to the period between 1914 
and 1944 is often misleading, because the 
most significant development of many may 
have antedated that period. There is no 
real explanation in most cases of the po- 
litical structure of the country, although 
it would have been more useful than the 
extensive chronological accounts of numer- 
ous cabinet shifts and upsets. These limi- 
tations give a very unsympathetic picture 
of some countries, especially those aligned 
with the Axis in the present war. On the 
other hand, the pages devoted to the Holy 
See present a record misleadingly innocent 
of involvement with reactionary and fascist 
forces. 

It is highly confusing that Mr. Welles 
seems to recognize the Soviet Union’s in- 
corporation of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithua- 
nia by lifting them out of their alphabetical 
order within the section on Europe and 
placing them after “The Soviet Union” as 
“The Baltic Republics.” This despite the 
fact that Mr. Welles admits that this in- 
corporation “has not been officially ac- 
cepted by the U.S.A.” Such juggling is 
strange when other small nations, such as 
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Austria and Luxembourg, receive full at- 
tention in their proper alphabetical order 
and not after “Germany” which tried to 
incorporate them. 

The section on “International Organiza- 
tions” is appalling in its inadequacy. It 
consists of a scant account of the League of 
Nations and a few paragraphs on the Uni- 
versal Postal Union. There is no descrip- 
tion of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, or the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. And finally, 
there is no account of Mr. Welles’s own 
specialty—the Pan American Union—al- 
though the publisher claims that Mr. 
Welles “gave unstintingly of himself at 
every stage in the preparation of this 
work.” 

It certainly requires a very “intelligent 
American” with an unusual knowledge of 
world history, geography, and government 
to receive guidance from this Guide. 

EpitH WYNNER 

New York City 


STAPLETON, Laurence. Justice and World 
Society. Pp. 150. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1944. 
$2.00. 


This is an attempt to reconcile the age- 
old conflict between the generality of the 
idea of justice and the particularities which 
are its field of application: the events of 
human society. Justice is here taken to 
be a modernized conception of the Law of 
Nature. 

. The chapter on the Law of Nature in- 
cludes an elementary survey of the bis- 
tory of this concept from Greek times to 
the American Revolution: The chapter is 
sympathetic to the aims of the Law of Na- 
ture theorists in their attempt to state the 
universal elements in the idea of justice. 
The failure of this position to survive in 
the modern period is thought to result on 
one hand from its inability to account for 
the richly diverse moral experiences of hu- 
man society, and on the other from the 
persistent attacks of what the author vari- 
ously calls historicism, historical relativ- 
ism, and antirationalism, movements which 
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she examines at length in the chapter called 
“The Human Variable.” 

The next chapter summarizes the efforts 
of a few modern writers, particularly those 
on jurisprudence, who have tried to re- 
formulate a natural law with changing 
content. The chapter closes with a brief 
account of the work of Stammler. One 
might have expected here a more complete 
examination of the work of those students 
of legal philosophy who, inspired by the 
Neo-Kantian movement in general philoso- 
phy, wrote very penetratingly on this sub- 
ject in the decade before the present war. 

Not having availed herself of the work 
of other Neo-Kantians or armed herself 
with a knowledge of the very serious at- 
tacks on the doctrine made by its oppo- 
nents, the author attempts a statement of 
her own of the Law of Nature “with vari- 
able content.” It is true that the book 
explicitly eschews the labor of examining 
legal doctrine by confining itself to politi- 
cal theory. But if legal theory is more 
advanced, and is, as in the reviewer’s opin- 
ion it must be, relevant to political theory, 
then to ignore advanced legal theory is to 
run the risk of repeating the errors which 
jurisprudence is attempting to surmount. 

In the chapter on “The Ideal in Govern- 
ment,” the following analysis takes place. 
The foundation of the Law of Nature is 
the belief in the reality of justice, which 
leads to a belief in the intelligibility of 
justice, which leads to the doctrine of 
consent of the governed, which leads to 
majority rule, which requires free expres- 
sion of minority opinion; all of which leads 
to the ideal of universality of justice. Now 
the ideal of the universality of justice re- 
quires that just law include in its benefits 
the greatest number of people. Finally, 
the whole conception of variability must 
be absorbed into a reformulated ideal of 
justice. But how? 

The answer gives the author the op- 
portunity in the remaining chapters to 
range at large over the most pressing prob- 
lems of world politics. The “variability” 
of the ideal of justice is seen to consist in 
a general statement of the author’s moral 
sentiments, such as the advocacy of the 
spirit of the Declaration of Independence 
and Lincoln’s memorable writings, the Four 
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Freedoms, and the United Nations. The 
author condemns deceitful diplomacy and 
in general bespeaks belief in the universal 
scope of justice, which in her opinion “is 
founded upon a concept of humanity wide 
enough to embrace Chinese and Malaysians, 
Jews and Arabs, Russians and Hindus, as 
well as Americans and Englishmen.” 

If the chapters were written at this mo- 
ment the author might be able to find that 
the universal scope of justice is wide 
enough to embrace the Italians. 
end of year she might include the Germans, 
and perhaps (happy thought!) by 1949, 
the Japanese. 

Tuomas A. Cowan 

University of Pennsylvania 


- Van ZANDT, J. PARKER. The Geography 
of World Air Transport. Pp. viii, 67. 
Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
1944, $1.00. 

“Used as a pictorial likeness of the 
earth we live on, the Mercator world map 
and other similar projections have done 
immense harm. Their grotesque distor- 
tions have colored our international think- 
ing, fostered isolationism, and warped our 
outlook for generations.” With this en- 
thusiastic but unsupported statement, Dr. 
Van Zandt begins his attempt to direct 
public attention away from preconceived 
notions of geographical relationships and 
toward new conceptions which are of ut- 
most importance in an age when air trans- 
portation is expanding so rapidly. 

Dividing the world into a “principal” 
hemisphere centered near Nantes, France, 
and another hemisphere containing the re- 
mainder of the earth’s surface, Van Zandt 
shows that the “principal” hemisphere con- 
tains 94 per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion and 98 per cent of its industry; that 
it is dominated by Greater Europe, North 
America, the U.S.S.R., and Asia; and that 
airways on and between the Eurasian and 
North American continents will carry the 
heaviest traffic and be the leading routes 
of the future. 

The factors influencing the pattern of 
world airways are listed as: (1) potential 
traffic, between terminals and along the 
route; (2) availability of adequate air- 
ports, airway aids, and facilities; (3) long- 


At the. 


- pacific route. 
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est unavoidable nonstop flight; (4) length 
of route; and (5) flying weather. These 
factors make it impractical to give undue 
weight to great circle courses or transpolar 
short cuts, but instead place greater empha- 
sis on the desirability of overland routes. 
For example, an application of these fac- 
tors indicates that the shortest practicable 
airway between the west coast of the 
United States and Asia is not over the 
ocean, but over the land. This may aston- 
ish the general reader, especially: when it 
is also pointed out that the overland air- 
way is 1,375 miles shorter from San Fran- 
cisco to Hong Kong than the transpacific 
airway, and that the longest overwater 
flight of the overland airway is 60 miles 
in contrast to 2,400 miles on the trans- 
In similar manner, it is 
shown that the shorter and superior air- 
way from Dallas, Texas to Southern Rho- 
desia is via Labrador and Europe, rather 
than via Miami and Brazil, and that most 
of the other important routes will be 
chiefly overland in character. 

In an Appendix, a new way to find flight 
path and distance without computation on 
an azimuthal equidistant projection is pre- 
sented in detail. For those who make fre- 
quent use of such maps, this is an impor- 
tant contribution. 

The book adequately achieves its objec- 
tive and should be widely read. If addi- 
tional copies are printed, it would be help- 
ful to add the Arctic Circle to the maps, 
inasmuch as it is emphasized that “on 
none of the major airlines of: the world 
will there be occasion to go as far north 
as the Arctic Circle’ (p. 24). And one 
more reading of the proof might have 
elirainated a number of errors such as “the 
scarcely creditable [sic] fact” (p. 32) 
where “credible” is undoubtedly meant, or 
the statement (p. 25) that Hong Kong is 
1,357 [sic] miles closer to San Francisco 
by an overland route, when a table in the 
same paragraph shows the difference to be 
1,375 miles. 

CLAUDE E. PUFFER 

University of Buffalo 


Corton, Eruan T. Toward the Under- 
standing of Europe. Pp. 86. New 
York: Association Press, 1944. $1.00. 
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The author, on the basis of firsthand 
knowledge, gives a vivid account of the 
European nationalistic muddle. For in- 
stance, he cites Macedonia; for centuries 
claimed and fought over by various nations 
and, within the past thirty years, held in 
turn by Turkey, Greece, Bulgaria, and 
Serbia, with the Macedonians themselves 
constantly fighting for their own national 
independence. In the 1918-constructed Re- 
public of Czechoslovakia, there were only 
eight million Czechs; the remaining eight 
million were Germans, Poles, Hungarians, 
Slovaks, and Ruthenians. Nursing their 
age-old hatreds, none of these peoples 
wanted any part in a Czech state. 

Upon the dissolution of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy and the emergence 
of the Succession States, the whole of Eu- 
rope became Balkanized. Economically, 
because of their limited resources, such 
miniature states could not exist; politically, 
although each maintained a costly national 
army, they were mere satellites of their 
adjacent big neighbors. 

“Balance-of-power” and “sphere-of-in- 
terest” politics are even now aggravating 
these existing antagonisms, claims, and 
counterclaims. Because Britain will allow 
no supreme power in Europe, treaties and 


wars have been manufactured against each > 


succeeding ascendant power: Spain, Hol- 
land, France, and Germany. Having dis- 
posed of these competitors in order to 
maintain her position, of dominance, Brit- 
ain will nonetheless after this war be faced 
on the Continent by the predominance of 
Soviet power fast expanding in the west. 
. Although Dr. Colton’s book affords keen 
insight into European problems, inasmuch 
as he offers no solutions, his readers may 
feel themselves even more bewildered than 
before. Furthermore, it is difficult to see 
how he thinks we ought to act in order to 
secure lasting peace which, he maintains, 
is our “heavy responsibility.” 
ARTHUR FREUD 
Hartford, Conn. 


GUÉRARD, ALBERT. Europe Free and 
United. Pp. xi, 206. Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1945. $2.50. 


In the author’s view the peace planners’ 
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goal should be the creation of a “European 
nation,” consisting of the separate peoples 
of that continent. Poles and Germans can 
live side by side, even though Poland and 
Germany cannot. He holds that the peace 
conference should be replaced by a Con- 
stituent Assembly, whose program should 
be the establishment of the Four Freedoms. 
Freedom of speech and religion, according 
to Mr. Guérard, means not merely the end 
of totalitarian dictatorship, but also the 
end of milder forms of enforced con- 
formity. Freedom from fear entails com- 
plete disarmament within Europe, and an 
entente cordiale with the United States, 
China, India, and the Soviet Union. Free- 
dom from want is best assured by a Euro- 
pean program of development, a customs 
union, and the Beveridge plan: 

Albert Guérard believes that Russia has 
no place in such a United Europe, although 
the two must live on friendly terms. The 
Soviet Union is not a Western country, be- 
cause of traditions and geography. For the 
same reason, a cosmic hangover would re- 
sult if Russia were to absorb the West. 
The Soviet land is so richly stocked with 
Nature’s gifts and will require so much 
energy for reconstruction that the Russians 
are not likely to disturb the development 
of a united Europe. 

The author thinks that the Germans 
should be fitted into the European picture. 
There are too many of them to be ex- 
terminated, and their country is a focal 
point. Besides, the condemning of all Ger- 
mans would look like copying Hitler, and 
crippling the Reich would serve no useful 
aim. The ultimate goal should be a World 
Commonwealth. But the road is beset 
with traditions that must be overcome be- 
fore man can catch a glimpse of the City 
of God. 

Professor Guérard neglects few problems 
of social import in this book. Its broad 
scope, the wealth of suggestions, and the 
boldness of the author’s approach are 
stimulating. Unfortunately, the impres- 
sion cannot be dismissed that the author 
is working in a vacuum and not in a world 
of complex realities. At the magic touch 
of liis wand the base metal of a problem is 
transmuted into the gold of a theory. 
Now that we have reached the stage in 
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Europe where peace is no longer in the 
planning stage, some of the solutions pro- 
posed in this book appear to be far from 
statesmanlike. 
EMIL LENGYEL 
New York University 


STEEL, JOHANNES. The Future of Europe. 
Pp. 253. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
Inc., 1945. $3.00. 

As a radio commentator and a syndi- 
cated-newspaper columnist, Steel is ex- 
pected to be full of opinions and predic- 
tions. That much is expected from every 
member of this professional tribe which is 
daily swaying America’s public mind. But, 
seldom has the peak of such tendencies 
been so glaringly displayed as in Steel’s 
latest work, which is as dogmatic and doc- 
trinaire as many a professor’s ex cathedra 
pronouncements on the causes of the First 
World War, the guilt of the Versailles 
Treaty, or ‘the peace planning in regard to 
this World War. For Steel sees every- 
thing as being either black or white, and 
interprets the situations in terms of al- 
ternatives. The results are confusing. 
Those who like Steel’s approach will con- 
sider him a good writer and analyst, since 
he will confirm their prejudices and ideo- 


`. logical slants. Those who are academically 


minded will reproach Steel bitterly for his 
passionate pro-Soviet views and for his 
tendency to blame Europe’s reactionary 
elements for all conflicts between the 
Soviet Union and her smaller neighbors. 

The theme is incorporated in Steel’s 
first chapter, on Poland, which sets the 
atmosphere for the rest of the book. We 
learn, for instance, that “a democratic 
Polish foreign policy, based on the inter- 
ests of the Polish masses, would lead to 
collaboration with Soviet Russia (p. 20) 

. if Poland wants to stabilize the situa- 
tion in East-Central Europe, she must 
adapt her foreign policy to Russia’s, as 
Czechoslovakia is prepared to do (p. 23). 
...In September 1939, the Red Army 
occupied more than half of Polish terri- 
tory and in the following month held plebi- 
scites among the inhabitants. An over- 
whelming majority voted for incorporation 
into the Ukrainian and White Russian 
Soviet Republics” (p. 30). 
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There, are, of course, other views of a 
considerable number of representative 
Poles which are contrary to Steel’s judg- 
ments. In particular, Steel is very weak 
when he accepts the Soviet claims pertain- 
ing to the plebiscites, not only in Poland 
but also in the Baltic States. Is Steel 
actually serious when he states that “in 
normal elections in the middle of 1940, 
the peoples of the Baltic States, faced with 
the alternative of Germany or Russia, 
voted to join the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics” (p. 81)? Is he aware that 
these elections were carried through with 
complete disregard for the electoral laws 
of the Baltic States, that all parties were 
suppressed, that only one list of candidates 
was submitted to the voters, and that it 
contained the exact number of candidates 
to be elected? 


From Poland and the Baltic States, Steel - 


moves to the Balkans, Finland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and France, delving also into the 
various ramifications of Pan-Germanism 
(the best three chapters of the book!) and, 
the role of the churches. No new mate- 
rial can be found anywhere, but numerous 
disputed and disputable assertions are 
dressed up as new material. The treat- 
ment always tries to be stern, but is fre- 
quently very amusing. In short, like all 
books of its kind, this one preaches a very 
definite sermon to its readers. 
formance is occasionally brilliant, but on 
the whole does not merit more than a 
polite, indulgent survey by a levelheaded 
student of international problems. 
Josern S. Roucex 

` Hofstra College 


Montross, Lynn. War Through the Ages. 
Pp. xiv, 941. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1944. $5.00. 

Lynn Montrose hopes that his nine-year- 
old son’s world “may learn from: books in- 
stead of bombs,” but nowhere in this rec- 
ord of the development of war techniques 
from 490 B.C. to June 1944 does he indi- 
cate any conviction that these cycles. of 
man-made violence may be ended. Mr. 
Montross is entirely preoccupied with the 
mechanics of warfare—strategy, tactics, 
weapons, sanitation, and medicine—and 
with morale and military leadership. 


The per- . 
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The whole panorama of man’s organized 
inhumanity to man throughout the ages is 
unfolded here with its ebb and flow of 
conquest and reconquest, of injustice and 
revenge. It is a depressing chronicle. Mr. 
Montross is himself often confused as to 
what to make of this massed evidence of 
human stupidity. He is extremely critical 
of pacifists, ancient and modern, and espe- 
cially of those within the Allied nations. 
At the same time he is critical of German 
persecution of pacifists and burning of 
pacifist writings. His attitude on con- 
scription is equally ambiguous. On one 
hand, he associates it with democracy; on 
the other, he blames universal conscription, 
accepted in Europe “for half a century 
without complaint,” as one of the factors 
contributing to easy, populat acceptance of 
war in 1914. 

Mr. Montross is well grounded in the 
purely technical aspects of warfare. He 
depicts the international give and take, the 
trading in the philosophy, theory, and 
mechanical improvements of war, that is 
as typical of the military fraternity as of 
scientists, industrialists, and scholars. It is 
ironical to reflect that Clausewitz, one of 
the great German theorists of war, came 
from a Polish family and that the Ameri- 
can naval historian Mahan influenced the 
German Kaiser’s plan for naval expansion 
with his treatise, The Influence of Sea 
Power upon History. The author de- 
scribes the role of minor wars and revolu- 
tions as testing grounds for theories and 
weapons of combat applied on a -large 
scale in world-wide conflagrations. The 
military preview role of the Spanish Civil 
War is still part of current history. 

In a volume devoted to various aspects 
of warmaking, it is a serious omission ‘to 
ignore entirely the two Hague Conferences, 
and the Geneva Conventions which laid 
down the laws or etiquette of warfare. 
While these rules do nothing for the pres- 
ent-day civilian victims of war, they are 
still of more than passing interest to the 
soldier. There is not even a passing ref- 
erence to the monumental work of Jean 
de Bloch, The War of the Future in its 
Technical, Economic and Political Rela- 
tions (1897). Bloch was among the first 
to predict that modern war would be total 
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war involving complete disorganization in 
the social, political, and economic life of 
peoples. 

War Through the Ages is amply illus- 
trated with pictures of the implements of 
war, plans of battles; and maps. As a ref- 
erence book it would be more useful if it 
contained a glossary of foreign, technical, 
and obsolete terms, such as ballista, tor- 
sion, sarissa, hastati, demihaque, triarii, 
trunnion, and others. 

The lay reader should keep in mind one 
all-important fact merely brushed by Mr. 
Montross in his Preface: “Man himself 
has now become a projectile of war, and 
neither age nor sex can exempt any person 
from participation.” The civilian as well 
as the soldier has become the target of 
modern war. Now, when civilians can no 
longer purchase immunity for themselves 
by sacrificing their young to war, is a good 
time to re-examine these hoary theories of 
military security. This book is convincing 
evidence that the time for conversion to 
world-wide institutions of government un- 
der law by consent of the governed is long 
overdue. 

Eprra WYNNER 

New York City 


PAuL, Lese. The Annihilation of Man. 
Pp. vii, 214. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1945. $2.50. 


A British soldier, in spite of the difficul- 
ties of thinking while in the embraces of 
that “jealous mistress” the armed services, 
puts forward here his ideas on the funda- 
mental causes of this present crisis which 
has already in the last forty years re- 
sulted in two global wars, three major 
revolutions, many national uprisings, and a 
score of other political eruptions. His pur- 
pose in searching for fundamental causes 
is to seek a cure, not a palliative or tempo- 
rary remedy. To do this he studies why 
Britain and Germany are at war, and the 
explanations of the war in terms of capi- 
talism, fascism, and Marxianism. In doing 
this he feels that he finds behind all these 
contemporary explanations a system of 
broken values inherent in the antihuman 
conceptions of modern science. The tri- 
umph of science is now “complete and the 
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annihilation of man in the sense that he 
existed in Medieval times accomplished” 
(p. 149). Revolt of youth in Germany is 
but a specific German aspect of a wider 
revolution against the materialist concep- 
tion of man. “The most momentous thing 
that has ever happened in the history of 
human culture (rise of modern science) 
may even prove the most fatal if man is 
unable to assimilate its knowledge into his 
life and dominate its consequence with his 
will” (p. 147). 

To meet this situation, Paul thinks we 
must differentiate between religion and its 
vehicles, or the primary values of Christi- 
anity—Goodness, Beauty, Truth—and the 
changing secondary aims by which we seek 
these primary values. Science only attacks 
the vehicles and secondary values. To him, 
Christianity is the high-water mark of 
great moral codes and the inescapable 
heritage of Western society. To escape 
certain destruction by our own hands, 
Western society must now create a change 
of heart “about the worth of a purely ma- 
terial society” and, without abandoning 
science, keep it in its place as a servant of 
man in a Christian, or at least a morally 
and a humanly livable, society. The author 
seems to feel that this is inescapable, on 
the one hand, and absolutely justifiable 
and imperative on the other. 

Western society has, of course, passed 
through this dilemma once before in that 
governments collapsed and order in society 
(other than that locally enforced by the 
trustee family and the feudal chieftain) 
had to be enforced by the local bishops 
integrated at Rome through spiritual be- 
lief and canon law. From the eighth cen- 
tury onward it seemed inevitable that this 
only social force, greater than the family 
and the community, would have to take 
over the job of interfamily and intercom- 
munity pacification. But that was asso- 
ciated with an almost complete blackout 
of science and knowledge, from Roman 
law to methods of producing garden vege- 
tables. The crux of this whole thesis, 
which is ringing the doorbells in really 
sophisticated circles all over the world 
right now, is whether we can achieve a 
humanitarian Christian spirit before the 
secular powers—Hitlers, sophists, and 
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pseudointellectuals—ruin us. Nevertheless 
it must be tried. 
CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
Harvard University 


GLUECK, SHELDON. War Criminals: Their 
Prosecution and Punishment. Pp. viii, 
250, xii. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1944. $3.00.. 

To the scholar and the ordinary citizen 
alike, no subject is now of more engrossing 
interest than the prompt and just punish- 
ment of Axis war criminals. The action 
taken in this regard will be an important 
part of the prevention of future world 
conflicts, the present one having already 
cost the United States more casualties than 
our bloody War Between the States. 
Enemy atrocities were of no great concern 
to us in the First World War. This time 
there are plenty of Americans among the 
victims. Thus, Professor Glueck’s forth- 
right, timely, and excellent discussion, short 
enough to be read in a few hours, is worthy 
of the attention of every thoughtful citizen. 

An appalling feature of World War II 
is the premeditated policy of ruthless in- 
humanity by which Axis war machines 
were geared for systematic annihilation of 
conquered populations, the calculated mis- 
treatment of prisoners, the organized loot- 
ing, plunder, and robbery of other nations. 
Profesesor Glueck would not include 
charges of violation of treaty obligations 
or conducting a war of aggression. To do 
so, he says, would confuse the much clearer 
principle of liability for atrocities during 
the conduct of war. Who, then, truly 
constitute “war criminals’? May indi- 
viduals of an enemy state be punished for 
their acts as distinguished from the state, 
and if so, under the law of the offended 
nation, under the law of the accused, or 
under the international law? Can heads of 
state legally be tried? Does obedience to 
orders constitute a defense? In what 
courts should offenders be tried? How 
shall the accused be apprehended and what 
should their punishment be? To reach an 
informed opinion, we have access to the 
views of an outstanding writer and teacher 
of criminal law and criminology. 

Professor Glueck quotes from the writ- 
ten and unwritten laws and customs of war, 
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and graphically shows the violations by the 
Japanese as well as the German war ma- 
chine. He discusses the Moscow Declara- 
tion on war crimes, and argues that execu- 
tion of the arch criminals without trial is 
inconsistent with the avowed aims of the 
United Nations. A plan is presented for 
the setting up of an international criminal 
court. He warns against the failures of 
1919 and the miscarriage of justice which 
resulted from leaving trials to German 
courts. 

Professor Glueck closes by stressing the 
symbolic value of joint action on the part 
of the vast majority of nations to do jus- 
tice against those who have scorned all 
laws. While there may be differences of 
opinion as to some recommendations, no 
one will question .his statement that joint 
participation in one such postwar job “effi- 
ciently, firmly and fairly” done will give 
hope that the family of nations “can con- 
tinuously co-operate in the more pleasant 
and fruitful activities of peace.” 

ABE McGrecor Gorr * 
Lt. Colonel, J.A.G.D. 
Washington, D. C. 


‘* The opinions expressed are the reviewer's 
and do not necessarily represent those of the 
Judge Advocate General or the War Depart- 
ment, 


Gross, FELIKS. Crossroads of Two Conti- 
nents. Pp. viii, 162. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1945. $2.00. 


. In this volume, Feliks Gross, editor of 
New Europe and long a student of the 
issues with which he deals, presents the 
story of recent developments toward fed- 
eration in east-central Europe as part of 
the process of European and world or- 
ganization. By way of introduction the 
author insists that “without a world-wide 
organization there can be no lasting peace,” 
but he believes that there should be in- 
termediary organizations, a system of re- 
gional federations, “all tied up in a global 
association of peoples.” After giving some 
very useful tables concerning eastern Eu- 
rope, dealing with area and population, and 
industrial and agricultural production, the 
author gives a brief delineation of the his- 
tory of the idea of European federation 
since 1848. Briefly Dr. Gross points out 
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that the confederative projects fall into 
three groups: (1) one inclusive federation 
of states from the Aegean Sea to the 
Baltic; (2) two federations: in the north 
a Polish-Czechoslovak union; and in the 
south a Danubian federation of Austria, 
Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Albania; and (3) three federa- 
tions: (e) in the north a federation of Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia; (b) in the middle 
a Danubian federation of Austria, Hungary, 
and Rumania; and (c) in the south a 
union of the Balkan States. 

Although Dr. Gross would prefer to see 
a larger European union, or secondly a con- 
federation of all the states of east-central 
Europe, he seems inclined to believe that 
the plan for a Balkan federation has a 
somewhat longer tradition, and possibly a 
more immediate opportunity for realiza- 
tion. He believes that such regional group- 
ings as he has outlined, despite the obvious 
difficulties involvéd, would contribute to 
the political security of the countries in 
question through the settlement of local 
disputes, and would promote the social and 
economic welfare of the peoples affected. 

The volume closes with an excellent 
documentary Appendix including the Dec- 
laration of Common Aims of the Inde- 
pendent Mid-European Nations (1918), 
the Little Entente Pact (1933), various 
documents of the Balkan Conferences 
(1930-34), the Balkan Entente (1934), the 
Polish-Czechoslovak Declaration (1942), 
the Greek-Yugoslav Pact of Balkan Union 
(1942), and the Peasant Program (1942). 
There is also an excellent Bibliography. 

Dr. Gross’s volume is concise, and the 
student of postwar problems will find it of 
distinct value, particularly as it delineates 
the thinking of various European groups 
with respect to the “crossroads of two 
continents”——the region of east-central Eu- 
rope. 

Harry N. Howard 
Miami University 


STEVENS, EDMUND. Russia is no Riddle. 
Pp. xvii, 300. New York: Greenberg, 
1945. $3.00. 

The author, who mastered the Russian 
language and married a Russian, spent sev- 
eral years as a newspaper correspondent in 
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U.S.S.R. , He recently revisited the coun- 
try and now relates his impressions. The 
book is written with a very definite aim: 
to create the most sympathetic attitude 
possible toward the government and people 
of Russia, extolling their achievements and 
heroic struggle. He pleads for friendship 
and co-operation between America and 
Russia, 

The author is disgusted with the recent 


book of another American correspondent, . 


W. L. White’s Report on the Russians, 
since it is not likely to foster amical rela- 
tions between the two nations. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of various mistakes and hasty 
judgments, Mr. White gives much more 
important information on actual conditions 
in present-day Russia than does Mr. Ste- 
vens in his friendship-stirring book. 

Friendship between the two nations has 
already been created through the grim ex- 
perience of war, and except for Polish 
sympathizers, whom Mr. Stevens rebukes 
harshly, the great majority of Americans 
are amicably disposed toward present-day 
Russia. But what we want to know and 
what Mr. Stevens could have given, having 
had much greater facilities than most other 
foreign correspondents, is lacking in his 
book: the true position of the working 
class—their wages, standard of living, eco- 
nomic conditions, food rationing, actual 
freedoms, the notorious concentration 
camps, and so forth. 

Only sporadically do we learn from this 
book about the black market or the enor- 
mous prices on the “open [legal] market” 
for articles above the meager rations: 
“eggs were comparatively cheap at twenty 
rubles each—four dollars by the official 
exchange rate; a pound of butter cost forty 
dollars; meat between seven and thirteen 
dollars a pound; milk cost eleven dollars; 
consumer goods were virtually unavailable 
at any price...” (p. 59). A dinner 
which the author ordered at the hotel for 
four persons cost him 330 dollars! 

Friendship is not fostered by idyllic 
stories which are very often used as 
propaganda in this country to the effect 
that the communist regime is superior to 
our capitalistic system. Nevertheless, the 
book is highly entertaining. Mr. Stevens 
describes with great humor official recep- 
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tions at the Soviet Foreign Office—with 
much drinking—and at various embassies 
in Moscow, his meeting of Tolstoy and 
Ehrenburg, and the session of the Soviet 
Parliament which unanimously adopted the 
multibillion budget and just as unanimously 
the separation of the War Department and 
Foreign Affairs from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. He depicts the. grim Leningrad 
defense and the German atrocities, and dis- 
closes the tragic fact that the fleeing Wehr- 
macht left many small Fritzes in its wake, 
adding to the legitimate brood of the Rus- 
sian families (pp. 119, 220). 

Mr. Stevens makes the most astonishing 
remark that on several occasions, when 
German prisoners were being led in the 
streets, the Russians showed “lack of per- 
sonal animosity against the Germans.” 

The Russian riddle is not solved by Mr. 
Stevens’ book! 

PAUL HAENSEL 

Mary Washington College, Va. 


Warre, W. L. Report on the Russians. 
Pp. 309. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1945, $2.50. 


The author went on a six weeks trip to 
Russia in the summer of 1944, accompany- 
ing Eric Johnston, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. During his 
stay in Moscow Mr. White lived at the 
Hotel Metropole, where he had an oppor- 
tunity to see a great deal of the foreign 
correspondents. Some of the material on 
which the book is based comes, very prob- 
ably, from these journalists. 

The most vivid and, -to this reviewer, 
the freshest part of the book is the de- 
scription of Mr. White’s visit to the 
Ukrainian airfield used by the Eighth Air 
Force bombers on their first -shuttle raid 
across Germany. The description of the 
German attack on the field is a brilliant 
piece of war reportage: “It was like a page 
torn out of textbook, telling how to bomb 
under ideal conditions. I doubt if any- 
thing was so like the book since the Italians 
bombed the Ethiopians.” Lack of radar 
made the Russian antiaircraft fire ineffec- 
tive. : 

The description of the trip to the Urals, 
Siberia, Kazakstan, and Uzbekistan is also 
well worth reading. The author sums up 
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his impressions of the Soviet racial-colonial 
policy by saying that it “may not be so 
good as our handling of the Philippine 
Islands,” but “it is irifinitely better than 
our bungling and thoughtless treatment of 
the Negro.” 

Mr. White has defined the reason that 
prompted him to go to Russia in stating 
that the U.S.S.R. is “clearly the biggest 
and most unpredictable factor with which 
America must deal in the next few 
decades.” 

In the light of these remarks it seems 
pertinent to inquire what new information 
the six weeks trip has brought to life. 
Unfortunately, the gleanings are not abun- 
dant. Practically everything that Mr. 
White himself observed, or heard from the 
foreign correspondents at the Metropole, 
had already come to light in one form or 
another. The description of the German 
raid on the airfield is the principal excep- 
tion to this, - 

One comes under the impression that 
Mr. White did not make a really serious 
study of the Soviet Union before embark- 
ing on his trip. This paucity of basic in- 
formation is reflected in the rather re- 
markable lack of perspective in the word 
pictures the author draws of what he ob- 
served in Soviet industry. Mr. White has 
failed to interpret what he saw in dynamic 
terms. The static picture he has drawn 
tends to conceal, rather than reveal, the 
potentialities hidden behind the drab ex- 
terior that struck Mr. White so forcibly. 

On the other hand, there is little in the 
book to justify the virulent attacks to 
which it has been subjected in Russia as 
well as in some quarters here. Very likely, 
one must look for reasons for the verbal 
brickbats not in the author’s reports of 
what he saw (excepting again the destruc- 
tion wrought on the American bombers), 
but in his remarks about the Katyn Forest 
massacre, where he deals with information 
obtained from others. 

There are also here and there interesting: 
comments that may have provoked the ire 
of Soviet authorities: “There is... no 
doubt that the Russians (as distinguished 
from other peoples in the Soviet Union) 
have borne the brunt of the war .. . the 
enthusiasm of the Russians for the war 
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was greater than that of other Soviet 
peoples . . . during the last stages of the 
mop-up, the Russians captured entire regi- 
ments of Ukrainians in German uniforms.” 

There are quite a number of factual 
mistakes, despite the corrections made af- 
ter the appearance of the book in an ab- 
breviated form in the Reader’s Digest. 
Some may be pointed out here. The 
architects who built St. Petersburg had 
many Russians among them. To name 
only a few: Zakharov, who built the great 
Admiralty, Voronikhin, Volkov, and Nicho- 
las Vasiliey, whose remarkable mosque is 
one of the most interesting buildings in 
the old capital of Russia. The Orthodox 
Church certainly has no representative on 
the Council of People’s Commissars. Anti- 
Semitism has not been a “tradition for 
centuries with the Russian people.” As a 
matter of fact, in the late Middle Ages 
Judaism even made a considerable number 
of converts among the northern Russians, 
including a few members of the Orthodox 
clergy. 

In closing, this reviewer would like to 
mention the strange, sneering tone in which 
some of the chapters of the book are writ- 
ten. One simply fails to recognize the 
sensitive author of Journey for Margaret 
in these gibes at people, most of whom, 
according to their lights, tried to be help- 
ful to the author. Perhaps Mr. White 
would have done better by associating a 
little less with the foreign journalists in 
Moscow, and by making a more compre- 
hensive study of the U.S.S.R. before going 
to Russia. . 

D. Fepotorr WHITE 

Indian Rocks, Fla. 


Rowe, Davi Netson. China Among the 
Powers. Pp. x, 205. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1945. $2.00. 


Of all who have talked and written on 
the subject of China’s hard-earned restora- 
tion to sovereignty, and its apparently 
short-lived accession to membership in the 
Big Four, Dr. Rowe alone has taken the 
trouble to analyze critically, and relatively 
exhaustively, the physical and nonphysical 
readiness of the Middle Country to essay 
the role of a great power. 


Writing unemotionally and without 
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marked sympathy for or adverse criticism 
of China, the author approached his task 
as a realistically minded American, inter- 
ested primarily in the security of the 
United States in the postwar era. Two 
basic questions were in his mind: First, 
has China the wherewithal to function as 
a power and defender of the peace in ‘east- 
ern Asia during the quarter-century fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the war? Second, 
what disposition of territories should be 
made in the western Pacific and eastern 
Asian areas on the ending of hostilities? 
To answer these extremely important 
queries Dr. Rowe has produced a truly 
splendid combination of analysis and syn- 
thesis. China’s manpower, agriculture, in- 
dustrial raw materials and the potential 
development of these, the problems of 
transport and communications, and those 
of government and social organization—all 
these are considered in an interesting as 
well as a stimulating manner. Chapter IX, 
“Organization of Peace in the Far East,” 
might very well have been expanded into 
a separate volume (or might be taken by 
a reviewer as the point of departure for a 
voluminous and prophetical disquisition on 
power politics in eastern Asia during the 
next half-century or more), but the care 
with which the preceding chapters were de- 
veloped rendered this quite unnecessary. 
Occidentals and Orientals sufficiently in- 
telligent to be interested in the survival of 
civilization, and even of the human race, 
and most particularly Americans and their 
political leaders and exhibitionists, should 
study it with care. It is a cause for pride 
that an American scholar composed it. 
HARLEY FARNSWORTH MacNair 
University of Chicago 


Tone, Hotrincton K. (Ed.). China Af- 
ter Seven Years of War. Pp. vii, 246. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1945. 
$2.00. 


The public opinion of American people 
regarding China has been tossing up and 
down after the manner of the tempera- 
ture of a patient who suffers from malaria. 
There are, of course, many possible ex- 
planations of such a phenomenon; but the 
basic one, as it seems to me, is the insufhi- 
cient knowledge and ultrasuperficial under- 
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standing in general. This book, whose 
editor for more than seven war years has 
served as Vice-Minister of Information in 
the National Government, will undoubtedly 
help the American public to see China at 
least from another point of view, I em- 
phasize the last phrase -because all the 
writers of the various articles, including 
two Americans, are associated with the 
Ministry of Information, and the Chinese 
contributors are all staff members of Eng- 
lish newspapers published in China. 

Naturally, there are many omissions not- 
withstanding the sincere effort to present 
“a picture of several aspects of Chinese 
life and China’s struggle against aggres- 
sion after seven years of war.” However, 
the contributors have quite well succeeded 
in telling “of the heroism of Chinese flyers 
and infantrymen fighting side by side with 
their American allies, of the hardships en- 
dured by Government employees who live 
with their wives and children in straw- 
thatched cottages around the buildings in 
which they work, of the efforts of drama- 
tists and novelists who have used litera- 
ture as a weapon to fight the Japanese.” 
The volume also depicts “the life of stu- 
dents in the refugee universities, describes 
the curious and indestructible city of 
Chungking and gives the story of the avia- 
tors who maintain a thin line of communi- 
cation between China and the world be- 
yond the blockade” (Foreword). 

All the articles in this small book are 
written in a very lively manner, with 
names and vivid personal characteristics. 
They are, in fact, a collection of exciting 
life stories. 

But, to a social scientist, there stand 
out behind these complications of life 
situation two impressive silhouettes, which 
I want to point out particularly. First, 
we see that the culture of China and all 
her social institutions are in the midst of 
a rapid stream of change. Second, the 
book tries to convince us that the Chinese 
people are capable of adjusting themselves 
to their new environment and new situa- 
tions. These articles bring out incidentally 
social changes such as the practice of mass 
wedding (p. 12), the class mobility (p. 23), 
the population turnover (p. 23), and the 
feelings, hopes, and philosophy (pp. 29- 
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30) of the people of China. These social 
aspects are definitely of great significance 
for the shaping of the future civilization of 
China, and if American readers will bear 
them in mind it will certainly add another 
spade of cement in the building of the 
cultural bridge between the two Allied 
nations. 
Davy Te-Cuao CHENG 
University of Colorado 


Scumirt, Bernapotte E. (Ed.). Poland. 
Pp. xix, 500. Berkeley, Calif.: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1945. $5.00. 


This handsome and sturdy volume, the 
third in the United Nations Series, bears 
all the earmarks of fine editorial crafts- 
manship. “Dedicated,’ as Robert J. 
Kerner, general editor, puts it, “to the 
task of mutual understanding among the 
Allies and to the achievement of successful 
co-operation in this war and in the coming 
peace,” it seeks to present “an honest, 
sincere and objective appraisal” of the 
Poland of 1919-39. Such an ambitious 
task, frightening enough even in ordinary 
circumstances, must have been immeasur- 
ably more disheartening in the present po- 
litical situation, so singularly conducive to 
biased emotional thinking; for it can 
hardly be denied that, more than any other 
Allied nation, Poland has had lately the 
questionable privilege of being an object 
either of white-hot admiration or of equally 
indiscriminate and violent condemnation. 
Any attempt, therefore, at presenting her 
life and culture, her struggles and achieve- 
ments, her triumphs and failures, in rea- 
sonable perspective and in the spirit of 
restraint, fair-mindedness, and humane un- 
derstanding, is in itself a contribution to 
the urgent need for world-wide co-opera- 
tion. 

The present volume has, on the whole, 
eminently succeeded in its prime objec- 
tive. It is well planned and organized, 
critical, objective, and relentlessly accurate. 
Though, of course, uneven in its style, it 
is written throughout with care and ex- 
haustive documentation. It suffers from no 
extremes and no flagrant oversimplifications. 
It covers most of the important aspects of 
Poland’s life, each of them handled ably, if 
not brilliantly, by recognized authorities in 
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respective fields of research. A mere 
glance at the variety of subjects dealt with, 
and at the names of the contributors, will 
suffice to give insight into its range and 
scope: Poland and Europe: Geographic 
Position, by Oscar Halecki; Anthropology 
of Poland: Prehistory and Race, by John 
Lawrence Angel; The Formation of the 
Polish State, by Frank Nowak; Poland as 
a: European Power, by Oscar Halecki; 
Partitioned Poland, 1795-1914, by Julie 
Swift Orvis; Rebirth of Poland, 1914- 
1923, by Bernadotte E. Schmitt; Consti- 
tutional Development of Poland, by Joseph 
C. Gidynski; Polish Political Parties, by 
Malbone W. Graham; Polish Politics, 
1918-1939, by Malbone W. Graham; Mi- 
norities, by Joseph S. Roucek; Poland’s 
Economy between Two World Wars, by 
Henryk Zielinski; Industry, Foreign Trade, 
and Communications, by Leopold Wellisz; 
Poland’s Monetary -and Financial Policy, 
1919-1939, by Zygmunt Karpinski; Agri- 
cultural Reconstruction in Poland, by 
Jerzy Radwan; Social Progress in Poland, 
1918-1939, by Jan K. Kasprzak; Religious 
Life, by Oscar Halecki; Education, by 
Wojciech Swietoslawski; Science and Sci- 
entific Institutions, by Wojciech Swieto- 
slawski; Polish Literature, by Manfred 
Kridl; The Fine Arts, by Irena Piotrow- 
ska; Music, by Felix Roderick Labunski; 
The Polish National Spirit, by Edmund 
Zawacki; Polish-American Cultural Rela- 
tions, by Stephen P. Mizwa; Polish-Ameri- 
can Economic Relations, by Eldon R. 
Burke; Foreign Relations, by S. Harrison 
Thomson; Poland and the War, by Stani- 
slaw Strzetelski; and Epilogue, by Robert 
J. Kerner. : 

Though the spirit of cool intellectual 
detachment permeates the entire book, one 
can hardly resist the impression that, un- 
believable as it may seem, it is the con- 
tributions by Polish scholars that are 
marked by severest restraint and most pro- 
nounced tendency to hew close to the line. 
Their deliberate preference for fact-find- 
ing, statistical and analytical method, 
makes their contributions look perhaps 
somewhat less revealing in comparison 
with those of their American colleagues, 
but it also makes them less debatable. 
And this is not quite the case with the 
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highly complex and explosive problems of 
Poland’s political life, dealt with mainly 
by American contributors. Nearly all of 
their essays, brilliant and provocative, are 
nevertheless in varying degrees distinctly 
controversial. If this reviewer may hum- 
bly venture his opinion, this is so mostly 
because political problems have been ana- 
lyzed here in somewhat artificial isolation 
from the vast organic background of so- 
cial, cultural, and spiritual forces with 
which political dynamism and political 
energies are always inextricably inter- 
woven. It is that tendency toward having 
each problem of national life and culture 
viewed in separation from its social and 
psychological context, from the undercur- 
rents of beliefs, customs, and hereditary 
devotions, that makes the book—one of 
the best ever written on Poland—more 
encyclopedic than philosophically or or- 
ganically unified. But no one will ever 
quarrel with the summary statement, so 
nobly and succinctly made by Professor 
Kerner: “No one who has reflected upon 
the history of the Polish nation and tried 
to understand its achievements in the past 
and in recent times can fail to observe 
its inexhaustible energy, its unquenchable 
spirit, its abundant resources. What a 
great and costly mistake it would be for 
anyone to believe that such a nation could 
be deprived of its freedom, that it could 
be kept long under subjugation, that it 
might lose its identity! The Polish na- 
tion can be ruled only by its own kind and 
by its own choice in line with its historic 
and cultural traditions. Otherwise, there 
can be no peace in Eastern Europe, nor for 
that matter in Europe as a whole.” 
THADDEUS MITANA 
New York 


Jacosy, GERHARD. Racial State. Pp. xii, 
355. New York: Institute of Jewish 
Affairs of the American Jewish Congress 
and World Jewish Congress, 1944. $3.00. 
Much praise and little criticism are in- 

vited by Mr. Jacoby’s book. The title of 

the volume will probably be clear only to 
the juridically minded, since the work 
actually shows that the Nazi experiment 
in establishing the Protectorate of Bo- 
hemia-Moravia as a “racial state” failed, 
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and was bound to fail, as a legal structure. 
It is a matter of speculation, to what ex- 
tent the Protectorate can be considered a 
“racial state,” based on the “racial hier- 
archy” of three racial groups inhabiting 
Bohemia and Moravia, namely, the Ger- 
mans, the Czechs, and the Jews. The fact 
is that juridically, the Jews were never 
regarded by the Nazis as members of the 
German people or of the Czech people. 
Being of “alien blood,” they were re- 
garded and treated as an outlawed class 
or “species,” to be driven out of the Reich 
to eastern areas where they could be de- 
stroyed in mass quarantine. In substance 
the Nazis treated the Jews with medieval 
lawless brutality as a jus regale of the 
Reich. The author admits in his conclu- 
sion (p. 269) that both Nazi Weltan- 
schauung and policy did not allow for the 
existence of the Jews at all within the Nazi 
Reich, even in a state of complete dis- 
franchisement and despoliation. Pursuant 
to those ideas, the organic law of the 
Protectorate of March 16, 1939 ignored the 
Jews as citizens and admitted as legal sub- 
jects only the German Herrenvolk and the 
Czech Hilfsvolk. It is therefore more 
simple and correct to present Mr. Jacoby’s 
book as a legal history of German rule 
over Bohemia and Moravia. 

Before commencing his broad and well- 
documented history of the country, the 
author tries to define the Protectorate in 
the theory of international law. The Pro- 
tectorate is classed by the author as an 
annexation in the full sense of international 
law, or as a colonial protectorate. How- 
ever, the author’s theory that the legal 
concept of the Protectorate of Bohemia- 
Moravia was “made in Japan,” having 
been adapted from the Japanese protector- 
ate established in 1905 over Korea, is 
unlikely. It seems that Hiigelmann (in 
Monatshefte fiir Auswärtige Politik, May 
1939) rather than Stuckart was closer to 
the actuality,in comparing the legal status 
of Bohemia and Moravia to that of a 
vassal state as understood in the Middle 
Ages, and in defining the abortive system 
established in Prague as a political pro- 
tectorate (staatsrechtliches Protektorat) in 
contradistinction to the simple interna- 
tional protectorate. In addition, the Ger- 
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man Nazi historians, like Megerle (in 
Monatshefte, August 1939), emphasized 
the Pan-German theory that the Protec- 
torate, by “correcting history,” reasserted 
the thousand-year law of common Czech- 
Gérman destiny (Schicksalsgemeinschaft). 
It is apparent that Hitler followed the 
Pan-German historians and jurists here, 
rather than the Japanese models. 

Aside from these critical observations, 
the reviewer has the highest degree of 
credit to give Mr. Jacoby for his sub- 
stantial work. It is the first really scien- 
tific history of the infamous subjugation 
and exploitation of the Czech and Jewish 
people by the Germans, beginning with the 
occupation of Prague on March 15, 1939, 
and ending with the persecutions, execu- 
tions, and deportations of the people at 
the beginning of 1944. The exposition is 
clear, well ordered, and based mainly on 
legal documents published by thé rulers 
and their servants during the five-year 
period of occupation. The sources are 
given with a great deal of precision in the 
footnotes, .which cover twenty-five pages. 
The Bibliography is very full, but is indi- 
cative of the author’s vast reading rather 
than being of real service to the unin- 
formed reader. Unfortunately the Czech 
publications have not been used by the 
author in his work. 

The plan of the book is clear and care- 
fully worked out. It follows three di- 
visions of the material presented: first, 
the German method of segregation; second, 
the method of assimilation; and third, the 
method of depopulation. 

In Mr. Jacoby’s opinion the “legal” 
structure of the Protectorate made it pos- 
sible for the Germans to proceed methodi- 
cally, through legislative measures, against 
the non-German population. First, a legal 
distinction between the Germans and the 
Czechs was established which fixed the 
Czechs as a “helot” non-German race, de- 
prived of any protection by the Reich, but 
which nevertheless permitted them to be 
treated in many fields as German subjects 
under the jurisdiction of German laws and 
courts, In practical life, the Czechs, being 
already legally and administratively segre- 
gated, were gradually reduced to sub- 
ordinate social positions, particularly in 
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the civil service and in the professions. 
Second, the Czechs were forced, by means 
of penalties and rewards, to a complete 
assimilation with the Nazi political, social, 
economic, and cultural organization, in or- 
der that they might be stamped out as a 
nation and be converted into underprivi- 
leged workers and peasants loyal to the 
Reich. However, as the ultimate purpose 
of the Nazi rule over Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia was the permanent entrenchment of 
Germany on Czech soil, the Nazis enforced 
a ruthless policy of depopulation*in the 
Protectorate by means of systematic loot- 
ing, expropriation, colonization, deporta- 
tion, and persecution. Mr. Jacoby quotes 
the official statement of the Czecholovak 
Government in London on July 24, 1943, 
showing that 50,000 Czech citizens had 
been executed since March 1939, that about 
200,000 Czechs had been sent to concen- 
tration camps, and that more than 500,000 
Czechs had been sent into forced labor 
in Germany and Nazi-occupied countries. 
There were about 90,000 uprooted Jews 
whose tragedy is described by the au- 
thor with impressive authenticity. Conse- 
quently, although the Nazi experiment in 
the establishment of a racial state in Bo- 
hemia and Moravia failed, the small Czech 
nation will emerge from the Nazi “Pro- 
tectorate” with substantial losses both in 
population and in economic strength. 

Mr. Jacoby’s book is limited to a de- 
scription of the Czech and Jewish tragedies 
resulting from the legal methods used by 
the German rulers and locusts; being writ- 
ten by a jurist and not by a historian and 
therefore not being based on extralegal 
sources, ‘the treatment of the subject is 
necessarily incomplete. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Jacoby’s book is recommended to histo- 
rians of Hitlerite Germany and Europe for 
its solid documentation, for its clear, well- 
ordered, and logical exposition, and for the 
uncompromising legal convictions of the 
author. 

Vuastimit KYBAL 

Yale University 


Lynp, HELEN MERRELL. England in the 
Eighteen-Eighties. Pp. viii, 508. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1945. 
$4.50. 
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Although a coauthor of Middletown and 
Middletown in Transition has turned her 
attention to England in the eighties, the 
shift in interest is not so great as might be 
inferred from that in geography and time. 
In harmony with the view that changes in 
English thought and action often antici- 
pate by a generation or so similar ones in 
America, she always has in mind the 
relevance of her investigation to this 
country. 

The book is concerned with the old 
conflict between man as an individual 
and man as a social animal. The domi- 
nant classes of nineteenth-century England 
sought to resolve it by economic liberal- 
ism, a belief that all things work together 
for good for those who help themselves, 
are let alone, and put their faith in private 
enterprise and private property. So long 
as priority in industrialization brought 
wealth to them, while the hard lot of 
the masses remained conveniently ignored, 
this doctrine went almost unquestioned. 
However, a great depression (1873-86), 
the decline of British agriculture, and some 
challenging books and revealing social 
studies combined to cast doubt on the 
comfortable belief that laissez faire pro- 
duced the best of all possible Englands. 
That country in the eighties, like America 
fifty years later, as never before became 
aware of the paradox of poverty in the 
midst of plenty, and questioned the nega- 
tive interpretation of liberty as freedom 
from restraint. Mrs. Lynd sees the decade 
as a watershed between the old individual- 
ism and a new conception of social free- 
dom. She places herself squarely with 
those who believe that “in modern indus- 
trial society individuals in isolation, un- 
supported by the social structure, can 
achieve neither material welfare nor posi- 
tive freedom; and it is the function of the 
state actively to promote a social basis 
for welfare and freedom” (p. 155). 

From this point of view the role of insti- 
tutions in social change is examined. Po- 
litical parties, labor organizations, churches, 
and education are analyzed, and in every 
case she finds that, once established, such 
institutions tend to live on as perpetua- 
tions of certain social attitudes at the time 
of their origin. The demand for change 
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comes invariably from insurgent groups, 
such as the radical section of the Liberal 
party, ‘religious nonconformists, the new 
trade unions, and small socialist organiza- 
tions. While in the eighties their efforts 
failed to produce the social millennium 
dreamed of by Engels, Webb, and Keir 
Hardie (whose name is consistently mis- 
spelled), they did provide the necessary 
basis in education for the new society in 
which the hoped-for positive freedom can 
exist, In the new organizations, programs, 
and philosophies of the time Mrs. Lynd 
finds some familiar portents of change. 
So, even if the decade in England was not 
a giant Continental Divide in history, it 
was at least a Height of Land like that not 
far to the north of Muncie, which, though 
scarcely perceptible, divides the waters 
flowing into the Wabash from those tribu- 
tary to the Maumee. 

Cart F. BRAND 
Stanford University 


NicHots, Bevertey. Verdict on India. 
Pp. viii, 304. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1944. $2.50. 

“Verdict” on India is a mild title for a 
book by one who has been in India for as 
long as a year! If the author had con- 
fined himself to his own observations this 
might have been a good book, for it has 
a most entertaining style. However, he 
can see little good in India, has quoted 
only those supporting his views, and Jeans 
heavily on Katherine Mayo. His judg- 
ments on important topics are superficial, 
and his series of pictures of India, even 
when accurate, are out of proportion. It 
is as if one were to describe the United 
States by giving a lurid description of 
New York’s East Side, Chicago’s prewar 
gangsters, and San Francisco’s Chinatown. 

Not having heard of Josef Stalin, Chiang 
Kai-shek, or Mao Tse-tung, the author 
hails Jinnah as “the most important man 
in Asia.” Gandhi is but “an elderly prima 
donna of the Hindu political stage, vain, 
narrow, ignorant and supremely intoler- 
ant,” and a liar to boot. “No one can 
criticize him and remain a member of the 
party,” he says; but Congress itself in 
1942 clearly rejected Gandhi’s most sacred 
doctrine of nonviolence and offered full co- 
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operation in the war through armed force 
provided there was a national government 
of the Indian people. Yet the leadership 
of this frail man, adored by the peasant 
and respected by the intelligentsia, is 
likened to that of Hitler (backed by his 
S.S. troops and an elaborate espionage sys- 
tem). Since, in 1932, India was saved 
through Gandhi’s fast from communal 
electorates for the depressed classes who 
were allotted more than double the num- 
ber of seats originally reserved for them 
by the British Government, he is declared 
to be “the greatest enemy of the untouch- 
ables.” Regardless of Congress’ denuncia- 
tion of Japanese aggression in China, its 
support of Abyssinia against Italy, its fa- 
voring of the Czechs at Munich, and its 
advocacy of the cause of Spanish de- 
mocracy, and despite the Viceroy’s own ap- 
proval of the handling of the provincial 
governments by Congress members when 
they were in control, Congress is denounced 
as “the only 100% full-blooded uncom- 
promising example of undoubted fascism 
in the modern world.” Continues the 
author: “When the Indian liberals were 
disillusioned, they were kicked out of the 
party, but owing to the fact that India is 
still ruled by British law, they were not 
shot.” This is a tall tale when one con- 
siders that the leading liberal who left the 
party was Rajagopalacharia, Gandhi’s rela- 
tive and close friend. 

“India’s population is so violently torn 

by religious discord,” says Nichols, “that 
the mere absence of civil war is a remark- 
able tribute to our administration.” Yet 
Professor Coupland of Oxford tells us that 
Hindu-Moslem disorders rarely occurred in 
the Indian States, and Sir George Schuster 
. writes that “Hindu Governments always, 
and Moslem Governments sometimes, were 
„more tolerant of religious differences than 
the governments of Europe.” The author 
might well have reminded himself of the 
former religious discord in England and 
France. 

“Pakhistan (which was only adopted as 
the official policy of the Muslim League in 
1940) must happen,” writes the sage. 

_ “[It] offers no insuperable difficulties, eco- 
nomic, ethnographic, political or strategic.” 
A study of the Englishman Brailsford’s 
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Subject India might give the author some 
new thoughts on the subject. 

Famine in Bengal is attributed in some 
measure to the great increase in popula- 
tion caused by “the proportion of Muslims 
and Hindus in the province [being] so’ 
nearly balanced that all devout parents are 
engaged in a crazy race to produce chil- 
dren at any cost.” This statement defi- 
nitely proves the author to be a bachelor. 

Unconscious of his own tendency to 
exaggerate, the author believes Indian 
newspapermen are all corrupt and dis- 
honest, and bewails the fact that there are 
practically no independent Indian leaders 
of public opinion similar to Dorothy 
Thompson. If there were, their papers 
might have been fined out of existence, 
and they would probably have found them- 
selves in jail with the other Congress lead- 
ers; for, as Ramsay, MacDonald wrote: 
“The Indian Civil Service has sought to 
widen the scope of sedition until it should 
include everything not flattery.” 

Everything Hindu is abhorrent to the 
author, and in order to ensure the adop- 
tion of the same attitude by his Western 
readers, he compares the symbol of Christ 
with that of Ganesh, the elephant God. 
No mention is made of the fact that 
Hindus believé in a supreme God, infinite 
and unknowable, and reason that since 
God is in everything, He can be wor- 
shiped in every form. 

Because the ignorant relatives of a sick 
boy insisted on remaining in the hospital 
with him, the family system (existing also 
in China and other parts of the Orient) is 
hastily condemned without a realization of 
the fact that it saves the Indian from 
worse poverty than exists today. 

Undoubtedly the British have wrought 
both good and evil in India, and the author 
is to be commended for his frankness in 
admitting some of their shortcomings; but 
this does not remove the impression that 
this book has been written by a journalist 
seeking effect rather than by a mature stu- 
dent of Indian affairs. 

ALBERT E. KANE 

Washington, D. C. 


BEAGLEHOLE, J. C. (Ed.). New Zealand 
and the Statute of Westminster, Pp. xx, 
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195. Wellington: Victoria University 
College, 1944. 10s. 6d. 


In February 1944, at the opening of the 
New Zealand Parliament, announcement, 
was made in the Speech from the Throne 
of the intention to ask the New Zealand 
legislature to ratify the Statute of West- 
minster. As a result of certain doubts 
which were then expressed by those to 
whom this move was “cutting the painter,” 
the Victoria University College, Wellington, 
arranged a series of lectures on this sub- 
ject by members of the staff, which are 
now collected and published in this vol- 
ume. They do not pretend to be a de- 
tailed examination of the problems of 
Dominion status, but they provide an ex- 
cellent introduction to them. Though ap- 
proached from the New Zealand point of 
view, the discussions of historical and 
constitutional questions naturally extend 
into wider fields. 

In the evolution of Dominion status New 
Zealand has usually followed where others 
have led, accepting for the sake of uni- 
formity what others have pressed to ob- 
tain. She is the youngest Dominion; her 
population is less than two million and al- 
most all of British descent; her economic 
contacts have been largely in one direc- 
tion, with the United Kingdom. Thus in 
her one hundred years of development 
there has been little to encourage interests 
or policies distinct from those of the United 
Kingdom. Canada has a minority problem 
and lives in the shadow of the United 
States. In South Africa the English-speak- 
ing people are a minority of the European 
population. Even Australia has shown in- 
dependent tendencies. Yet in New Zea- 
land “the outlook long prevailing among 
the majority has remained that of a North 
Atlantic people concerned rather with 
Western Europe than with Eastern Asia.” 
But the signs of maturity were bound to 
appear in New Zealand as in every other 
Dominion. She has appointed ministers 
to Washington and to the Soviet Union; 
she has signed a pact with Australia, thus 
becoming a party to what was certainly a 
constitutional innovation for the British 
Commonwealth; her Minister to the United 
States last year presided over the Inter- 
natior.al Labor Organization Conference. 
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Certainly in recent months she has shown 
signs of a new preoccupation with foreign 
affairs. ; 

The willing dependence of New Zealand 
on the United Kingdom was possible only 
in a nineteenth-century world where the 
British Navy dominated the seas. Pro- 
tected by distance and British power, she 
did not bother herself with foreign policy. 
Her safety was inextricably bound up with 
that of the British Isles. But times have 
changed. The British Navy is no longer 
mistress of the seas, and strong enemies 
have appeared both in Europe and in the 
Pacific at the same time. Responsibilities 
have suddenly been forced on New Zea- 
land, and whether she wishes or not, she 
must fend for herself. 

If these lectures-were intended to dispel 
doubt and misapprehension apparently they 
failed, for New Zealand has not yet rati- 
fied the Statute of Westminster. It should 
be realized, however, that this does not 
affect New Zealand’s Dominion and inter- 
national status. The Dominions were sepa- 
rate members of the League of Nations, 
were negotiating commercial treaties, and 
were taking independent lines in interna- 
tional affairs long before 1931 when the 
Statute of Westminster was passed by the 
British Parliament, or before its ratifica- 
tion. Indeed, New Zealand in the late 
thirties spoke and voted against the British 
delegate to the League of Nations. In 
short, in international affairs the rights of 
diplomatic representation, of treaty mak- 
ing, and of the declaration of war are un- 
questionably possessed. 

Though the issue of national maturity 
and prestige is raised, the chief concern is 
with the legislative incapacity of the New 
Zealand Parliament. It cannot legislate 
extraterritorially, it cannot pass Jaws re- 
pugnant to imperial statutes expressly or 
by necessary implication made by the Im-. 
perial Parliament applicable to New Zea- 
land, and it is bound by certain other 
limitations under the Constitution Act. 
The first two of these difficulties would be 
solved by adoption of the Statute of West- 
minster. The last might require a special 
imperial act giving New Zealand the power 
of amendment. It is pointed out that in 
time of war this legislative inability is a 
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serious handicap, and the delay involved 
in obtaining the necessary imperial act or 
regulation could conceivably be dangerous. 
Further, in the present situation, since laws 
and regulations have to be passed rapidly 
to meet emergencies, time is not wasted in 
considering their imperial validity, with the 
result that doubts now exist on the validity 
of many of them. 

The nature of the British Commonwealth 
cannot be understood merely by an ex- 
amination of the constitutional documents. 
It depends on an intricate balance of many 
factors, cultural, racial, historical, eco- 
nomic, and political, and each category is 
of varying importance in the case of each 
Dominion. The fulfillment of internal and 
international status does not necessarily 
mean a breakup of the British Empire. 
Indeed, when children grow to manhood 
the family is, with the addition of their 
resources, stronger in crisis. In the world 
ahead good friends will be too rare and 
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cast them aside. This, in any case, is the 
New Zealand view. 
EDWARD LITTLEJOHN 
Washington, D. C. 


Croxtz, H. McD. Canadian Government 
and Politics. Pp. viii, 351. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1944, $3.50. 


North America is a continent of federa- 
tions. Canada, the United States, and 
Mexico, all fall to some extent within this 
class of political systems. Indeed, the type 
of federalism created for the United States 
in 1787 has proved to be one of the most 
fruitful political inventions of all times. 
It has had important effects on govern- 
mental institutions and practices in many 
lands, There are those who think that it 
would provide the key to the problem of 
international organization. And yet how 
many Americans know thoroughly the fed- 
eralism of their own country or have even 
a speaking acquaintance with the govern- 
mental systems of neighboring federa- 
tions? 

One important reason for our lack of 
knowledge of the nature, the operation, and 
the results of federal government even in 
adjacent states has been the paucity of 
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thorough and readable descriptions. Pro- 
fessor Clokie has taken a long step to- 
ward supplying the need with respect to 
Canada. Brief as it is, his work provides 
the only available up-to-date account of 


‘Canadian government as it was, is, and 


may become. It describes the develop- 
ment and the nature of the constitutional 
system, political parties and the electorate, 
the Dominion Parliament, Dominion ad- 
ministration, the provinces and Canadian 
federalism, and local government. 

The framers of the British North America 
Act of 1867—the Canadian “Constitution” 
—intended to profit by the mistakes in the 
United States Constitution, and to make 
their central government fully adequate to 
the needs of Canada. Unfortunately the 
construction placed upon the British North 
America Act by the British Privy Council 
has undone much of what was planned. 
The so-called “exclusive powers” of the 
provinces, especially those over “property 
and civil rights,” have been turned into an 
obstruction to Dominion action. By way 
of contrast, the United States Supreme 
Court has denied that the “reserved 
powers” of the states are superior to the 
granted powers of the Union. Thus, while 
Canada faces constitutional doubts and 
uncertainties, the United States can face 
the future with confidence that its Na- 
tional Government has all the powers nec- 
essary to meet every need and crisis. 

Professor Clokie points out, also, how 
the Canadian system of government has 
been influenced in contradictory ways by 
the United States and Great Britain. From 
the former, Canada acquired the ideas of 
federalism and a written constitution; 
from the latter, the notions and practices 
of parliamentary and responsible govern- 
ment. The ideas acquired from the United 
States tend toward legalism and rigidity, 
whereas the British-made ideas are based 
on usage or custom and tend toward po- 
litical flexibility. A completely happy 
union of these rival ideas and influences, 
Canada has not yet achieved. 

Equally disturbing, as Professor Clokie 
points out, are the facts that the Canadian 
people have not yet attained complete na- 
tional unity, and that the country has not 
achieved full independence. He -believes 
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that before Canada can make much more 
progress in governmental improvement, she 
must obtain the right to amend her own 


Constitution: and to- decide at home the . 


‘constitutional questions that arise. To do 
these things she needs only to make up 
her own mind, since the British Ẹ'overn- 
_ ment has no desire to dominate ot. inter- 

fere; but to create a national mind. even 
_ on such elementary matters is a hard thing 

to do for a country that is divided into 
two distinctive religious and linguistic 
groups. 

The experts on Canadian government 
may find points on which they will dis- 
agree with Professor Clokie, but the pres- 
ent reviewer has found his work to be 
objective, well written, and full of illumi- 
nating suggestions with respect not only to 
Canada but also to the operation of fed- 
eral institutions generally. 

WILLIAM ANDERSON 

University of Minnesota 


Ryerson, STANLEY B. French Canada: A 
Study in Canadian Democracy. Pp. 256. 
New York: International Publishers, 
1944. $2.50. 

Mr. Ryerson has rewritten parts of Ca- 
nadian history into a tract. His thesis is 
that when Canadians have fought for de- 
mocracy, French and English have done so 
side by side; and that when French and 
English have been separated, reactionary 
forces have brought it about. The joint 
struggle for democracy he finds in the re- 
bellion of the 1830’s and in the “Riel 
affair” of the 1880’s, ds well as in other 
stormy incidents of Canadian history. 
Whether Ryerson’s analysis of the forces 
at work in these movements is correct, I 
am not enough of a Canadian historian to 
say. At least, his account of .these events 
gives Canadian history a liveliness lack- 
ing in most popular accounts. 

In the second part of his book, Ryerson 
deals with the problem of national equality 
between the French and the English in 
* Canada. He considers Quebec agricultur- 
ally backward, and lays this to the feudal 
burdens imposed upon the farmers over a 
long period. He also blames the persist- 
ence of feudalism for the retardation of 
industrial development in Quebec, and for 
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the pre-eminence of English capital in it 
when it did come. He finds at present’a 
system of hidden relationships between the 
French-Canadian bourgeoisie, the church— 
as a financial power—and the small group 
of English capitalists. Some such rela- 
tionships no doubt exist; they are not all 
Financial power over industry is 
indeed very concentrated in Canada. One 
cannot but agree with Ryerson that finan- 
cially powerful English-Canadian interests 
have often allied themselves with politi- 
cal movements which claim to speak for 
French-Canadians. There is fair evidence 
that it is happening right now, in the midst 
of war. i 

But I find Ryerson’s interpretation of the 
French-Canadian nationalist feeling a little 
too much a matter of cabals. A cabal may 
aggravate and exploit a popular sentiment. 
It is doubtful whether it can create it. 
Even if the distributions of French and 
English among the economic classes were 
identical, it is not likely that the senti- 
ments of the two groups on all domestic 
issues would coincide. It is almost cer- 
tain that they would not see eye to eye on 
international matters, and especially on 
what wars to take part in and how to wage 
them. A minority people is generally less 
moved by threat to the sacred national 
symbols of the majority than is the ma- 
jority itself, : 

Quebec, in fact, exhibits a marked, al- 
most pathological, isolationism, a feeling 
of lack of responsibility for what goes on 
outside her borders. It is hard to believe 
that it is all due to machinations. The 
long-continued defense of their culture 
and rights at home, the persistent aggres- 
sive ethnocentrism of English people— 
which at the onset of any crisis takes the 
form of telling French-Canadians their 
duty—could account for a good deal of 
this without the undoubtedly aggravating 
economic factors and the “cabals” of 
which Ryerson speaks. And let us not 
forget that even the most strongly demo- 
cratic movements of French and English 
seldom understand each other. The mov- 
ing symbols of one are often anathema to - 
the other, no matter what the language in 
which they are uttered. The liaison be- 
tween the mass movements of French-Ca- 
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nadians and those of English-Canadians is 
more difficult because of this; for if a 
French-Canadian popular leader adopts the 
symbols of the corresponding English 
movements, he is very likely to estrange 
himself from his own people. It is this 
aspect of the matter that Ryerson over- 
simplifies. In fact, he ignores it. 
Everett C. HucHes 
University of Chicago 


Harris, Seymour E. (Ed.). Economic 
Problems of Latin America. Pp. xiv, 
465. New York: MoGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1944. $4.00. 

There seems to begin a new and better 
chapter in our era of overproduction of 
books on Latin America. Instead of jour- 
nalistic tourists who have rushed through 


f a dozen or more republics, bringing home 


a “best seller” manuscript on almost every- 
thing south of the Rio Grande, now the 
specialists begin to publish their carefully 
gathered impressions about one or even a 
part of one subject mostly inside one re- 
public. This volume contains eighteen 
such studies written by seventeen highly 
qualified economists: Henry Beitscher, 
E. G. Bennion, Miron Burgin, Henry 
Chalmers, Corwin D. Edwards, P. T. Elis- 
worth, Seymour E. Harris, Don D. Hum- 
phrey, Ben W. Lewis, William A. Neis- 
wanger, James R. Nelson, Norman T. Ness, 
George R. Taylor, Robert Triffin, Henry 
C. Wallich, Frank A. Waring; L. A. 
Wheeler. Since almost all of them have 
been in the service of the Federal or of a 
foreign government, they have had an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with im- 
portant economic problems of current in- 
terest. No doubt it would have been a 
serious loss if Mr. Harris had not had the 
appy idea and initiative of bringing his 
colleagues together in this instructive and 
valuable book so that “the results of their 
studies were not interred in government 
archives.” 

The first eight chapters, three of which 
were written by the editor, ‘contain “gen- 
eral considerations”; the other ten chap- 
ters contain special topics on individual 
countries: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Haiti, Mexico, Paraguay, 
and Venezuela. 
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It is not surprising that most of the 
“essential materials” deal with interna- 
tional equilibrium, exchanges, banking, 
savings, investments, inflation, agriculture, 
and industrialization; price control is the 
most favored topic. There is no lack of 


. well-meant advice on how “to promote a 


more balanced economy and pfovide in- 
creased stability in the postwar period,” or 
“how to approach to the solution of world- 
wide commodity problems” by avoiding 
unilateral, competitive national programs 
in favor of international co-operation, or 
“how to manage monetary stabilization,” 
and so forth. All the recommendations 
may be correct from a theoretical view- 
point; in many respects, however, the 
political, sociological, and psychological 
realities have not been sufficiently taken 
into consideration. The editions which I 
hope will soon follow should include “spe- 
cial country studies” of the ten republics 
not treated in the first edition, or at least 
of Peru, Uruguay, and Ecuador. It seems 
dangerous to assume “that the economic 
problems of the remaining countries differ 
only to a minor degree, if at all.” Fur- 
thermore, it probably would be rather use- 
ful to devote a general consideration to 
insurance, traditionally ignored by many 
prominent American economists who look 
at it exclusively as a business instead of 
considering it as a basis of economic life, 
as did, among others, the governments of 
Chile and Brazil by establishing state re- 
insurance. 

It might help a little to promote “the 
economics of our good-neighbor policy” if 
all seventeen authors would frankly tell us 
something of their experience in regard to 
our failures and weaknesses, so that in fu- 
ture we may avoid them. 

ALFRED MANES 

Indiana University 


Otson, PAuL R., and C. Appison Hick- 
MAN. Pan American Economics. Pp. v, 
479. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1943. $3.50. 

The purpose of the authors was “to ex- 
plore the economic life of Latin America, 
especially as the economic structures of 
this vast area are outwardly oriented” (p. 
iii). 
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The volume contains chapters on the 
tole of foreign trade in Latin America, 
the composition and distribution of “Pan 
American trade,” the role, structure, pres- 
ent situation, and future prospects of for- 
eign investments in Latin America, the 
principal aspects of United States com- 
mercial policy as regards Latin America, 
Latin American trade policies, Pan Ameri- 
can co-operation, and a few closing (and 
rather inconclusive) remarks on the “fu- 
ture world role of Pan America.” 

An Appendix contains thirty-eight tables 
of pertinent statistical material. A Bibli- 
ography of thirty pages lists exclusively 
publications in English. Finally, there is 
a subject Index of seventeen pages. 

The title of the book is far from ade- 
quate. The term “Pan American” should 
be avoided wherever it is not required by 
official usage. It is not only burdened 
by unpleasant connotations to the Latin 
Americans, but is flagrantly inexact be- 
cause it excludes Canada and the Euro- 
pean colonies in the Americas. Besides, 
no Pan American economics exists or is 
likely to emerge as a closely integrated sys- 
tem whose members are more dependent 
on one another than they are on outside 
elements. 

This book is useful as a clear and sys- 
tematic presentation of present facts and 
trends in regard to economic relations be- 
tween the United States and Latin America. 
It is based on a diligent perusal of much 
of the available literature in English and 
carries many useful statistical charts and 
figures. All this makes it worthy of being 
considered for classroom use and as in- 
troductory reading on the general subject 
of inter-American economic relations. 

The book, however, has serious short- 
comings. First of all, the judicious reader 
is apt to be startled by the almost complete 
lack of historical perspective and geo- 
graphical background. The authors jump 
immediately into the description of exist- 
ing trade relations without acquainting the 
reader with the way in which Latin Ameri- 
ca’s foreign trade is the outcome of its 
general economic and social structure, and 
with the very peculiar historical factors 
and circumstances which have conditioned 
the development—and sometimes lack of 
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development—of the region during the 
past, and thus have become responsible 
for the contrast between Anglo-American 
and Latin American economic and social 
life and for many of the delicate problems 
which we face today in inter-American re- 
lations. Nor do the authors prepare the 


“reader for a realistic appreciation of the 


immense differences within that group of 
nations to which we refer rather haphaz- 
ardly as “Latin America,” in regard to 
natural resources, climate, ethnic composi- 
tion, social structure, cultural status, living 
standards, and so forth. Much of the 
rudimentary treatment accorded these as- 
pects consists of inaccurate generalizations 
(e.g. “land owners are a distinct racial 
group,” p. 177). These shortcomings are 
particularly serious because of the very 
slight background knowledge of Latin 
America from which the average college 
student or general reader in the United 
States can draw. 

On the other hand, a disproportionately 
large part of the book is devoted to the 
enumeration of relatively short-lived trade 
policies and similar measures which would 
be useful in a handbook but make a text- 
book cumbersome to the reader and take 
up space which could have been more ad- 
vantageously given to a fuller treatment of 
aspects of a basic and permanent nature. 

The work bears very obviously the marks 
of diligent but one-sided library work and 
heavy dependence on the publications of 
United States government agencies and the 
Pan American Union. It does not appear 
to be based on firsthand experience, and 
its authors seem to have made practically 
no use of Latin American literature, not 
even of economic standard works such as 
those by Alejandro Bunge in Argentina, 
Simonsen in Brazil, Guerra y Sánchez i 
Cuba, Bach, Beteta, Silva Herzog in 
Mexico, Mariátegui, Romero in Peru, and 
others. 

Oversimplifications and inaccurate state- 
ments are not infrequent, even though they 
are probably inevitable in a book of this 
kind. Still, some of these could have been 
avoided, such as: “The only nations in the 
Central American-West Indian area that 
are not heavily dependent upon world 
trade are Mexico, Costa Rica, and Panama” 
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(p. 2). That Paraguay’s “foreign trade 
is . . . predominantly oriented toward a 
neighbor, Argentina” (pp. 3-4) is a fre- 
quent mistake derived from a superficial 
reading of trade statistics. Why Cuba 
and Peru should be less dependent upon 
foreign trade than Haiti and Ecuador (p. 
4) is a riddle. The contrary could be as- 
serted with somewhat more right. 
RICHARD F. BEHRENDT 
Institute of Social and Economic 
Research, Inter-American University, 
Panama, R. P. 


ELLSWORTH, P. T. Chile: An Economy in 
Transition. Pp. xi, 183. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1945. $3.00. 

There hardly exists a more interesting 
laboratory of economic problems than 
small Chile with its five million people and 
a per capita income of one hundred dol- 
lars. No doubt the author was right in 
traveling to the most southern South 
American republic to find out “the mecha- 
nism of adjustment in the international 
balance of payments” during the years 
1929 to 1942, which were full of deteriora- 
tion of conditions, “political turmoil, over- 
turn of governments, incessant cabinet 
changes, exiling of political leaders, out- 
breaks of armed conflict.” These four- 
teen years have changed Chile from an 
essentially colonial economy to a much 
more independent status. It is almost 
dramatic, even tragic, to follow the very 
able author as he guides us through all the 
courageous activities of the several gov- 
ernments set in motion in the form of 
strong exchange control, high tariff pro- 
tection, subventions by the state and the 
Central Bank, and so forth. “No attempt 
at a systematic treatise’ was made. In- 
tead the author preferred to select “de- 
velopments of outstanding importance.” 
Why, then, did he omit even mentioning 
the highly remarkable and influential re- 
insurance institution by the government? 
On the other hand, all social insurances are 
explained. It would help to understand 
this system and other matters better if 
we were informed that German advisers 
were responsible for it. Furthermore a 
word should have been added about the 
far-reaching exploitation of Chile by for- 
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eign capital. The prospects for further in- 
dustrial development are not unfavorable, 
especially as “many of the disadvantages 
could be remedied, given time, intelligent 
planning, capital equipment, and technical 
aid.” At the same time, agriculture might 
be thoroughly modernized so as to produce 
“a balanced development.” 
ALFRED MANES 
Indiana University 


Sours, Grorcr, Davi Errén, and Nor- 
man T. Ness. Latin America in the 
Future World. Pp. xiii, 372. New 

` York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1945. 
$3.50. 

Two American writers and one Argen- 
tine expert, under the supervision of Alvin 
H. Hansen for the National Planning As- 
sociation, wrote this highly remarkable 
and informative book, after discussing all 
matters over a period of months with rep- 
resentatives of the twenty Latin American 
nations. The goal of the book was to out- 
line the common interests of the United 
States and the twenty other nations. “This 
book deliberately seeks out, not what is 
right but what is wrong, in order that what 
is wrong may be made right. It presents 
a frankly unbalanced picture just as a 
physician who examines a patient seeks 
carefully for the symptom of illness. . . .” 
There are plenty of symptoms to the real- 
istic examiner. He will discover more than 
two-thirds of the population undernour- 
ished, one-half suffering from infectious or 
deficiency diseases, two-thirds suffering un- 
der semifeudal working conditions, living 
conditions for the bulk of the population 
particularly unstable, a semi-colonial struc- 
ture of transportation, and exceedingly high 
unemployment. Most of the agricultural, 
forest, and livestock resources are “‘con- 
trolled by a handful of native landlords and 
foreign corporations,” the latter also in 
control of the extracting industries, with 
considerable portion of the profits taken 
out of the various countries. In the fu- 
ture, no less than in the past, Latin Ameri- 
can economic fortunes are “dependent on 
the economy of the world’s highly indus- 
trialized regions.” The Western Hemi- 
sphere is not “a natural economic and 
political unit, capable of development into 
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an autarchic or quasi-autarchic system 
which can live independently of other con- 
tinents.” What has been lacking in the 
past, but is most needed in the future, is 
“an international co-operative endeavor 
(and one that is international not merely 
in the Pan American sense) to govern and 
encourage a well-rounded development.” 
The interdependence of the economic de- 
velopment of the United States and the 
other Americas has seldom, if ever, been 
shown with better arguments. Full em- 
ployment and social security in North 
America will not be possible without bet- 
ter living standards in South America, 
and the latter cannot prosper without full 
employment and favorable economic con- 
ditions in our country. So it is not sur- 
prising that many paragraphs are like 
quotations from William Beveridge’s Full 
Employment in a Free Society (see review 
in Tue Annats, May 1945). Without 
much and rapid progress in Latin America 
there will also be the danger that many a 
Nazi, Fascist, and Falangist will try to 
propagate Hitlerism, not only in Patagonia. 
This book would have been a good guide to 
the participants of the Mexico Conference. 
It should have been recommended as a re- 
quired lecture to the members of the San 
Francisco Conference. 
s ALFRED MANES 
Indiana University 


BERNSTEIN, Harry. Origins of Inter- 
American Interest, 1700-1812. Pp. viii, 
125. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1945. $2.00. 

This book deals with the beginnings of 
interest in Spanish South America, chiefly 
manifested in New York City, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. The study, begun in a semi- 
nar at Columbia University, is limited to 
these general areas because they have not 
been dealt with elsewhere, and because 
there is adequate material available for 
such studies. Interest has been centered 
on South America rather than on all of 
Latin America, since information on the 
topic is also available. The years 1700 to 
1812 were selected because this period has 
not been studied thoroughly. 

In his logically developed presentation, 
the author has shown that eighteenth- 
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century inter-American trade, chiefly il- 
legal, was limited largely to the Caribbean 
area and that the chief commodities were 
slaves, logwood, and privateering cargoes. 
After 1800, inter-American trade was ex- 
tended to most parts of South America, 
but European conflicts continued to inter- 
fere with these relations. Political and 
cultural interests in Latin America were 
stimulated only slightly by trade, but more 
so by European wars. 

The author has investigated a variety of 
sources, indicated in an extensive Bibliog- 
raphy (pp. 102-18), and he has compiled 
numerous statistical tables. There are six 
chapters covering inter-American trade, 
cultural interests, and political ties. The , 
final chapter is entitled “Conclusion.” { 

Undoubtedly this is the kind of book 
that had to be written, but it contributes 
very little to our over-all picture of inter- 
American relations. A more extensive. 
treatment, including the areas served by 
Baltimore, Charleston, and Savannah, and 4 
an extension of the period to at Jeast 1822 
when the United States began the recog- 
nition of the newly created Latin Ameri- 
can states, would certainly have greatly 
strengthened the value of the volume for 
students of early nineteenth-century inter- 
American relations. . 

A. Curtis WiLcuS 

The George Washington University 


Orzu, A. A. Nwaror. Without Bitter- 
ness: Western Nations in Post-War Af- 
rica. Pp. xiv, 395. New York: Creative 
Age Press, Inc., 1944. $3.00. 

The chief merit of Without Bitterness is 
the fact that it is written by an African, a 
member of the Ibo tribe which inhabits the 
southeastern sections of the British pro- 
tectorate of Nigeria. Any account deal- 
ing with the political aspirations of African 
peoples, particularly when written by one 
whose fate it is to live under colonial rule, 
is welcomed. 

Therefore the most important part of 
the book is Section VI, entitled ‘“Zikism,” 
in which the author propounds his opinion 
regarding the social, economic, political, 
and even religious future of West Africa. 
There can be little doubt that many of the 
politically articulate West Africans will, 
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subscribe to the author’s program, at least 
in its general outline. The term “Zikism” 
refers to the Nigerian newspaper editor, 
Azikiwe, who writes a daily column signed 
“Zik” and who has considerable influence, 
both directly and indirectly, on the think- 
ing of Nigerians. But what is presented 
here as “Zikism” is not an interpretation 
of Azikiwe’s thoughts, but what the author 
believes “Zikism” to be. Thus, he pro- 
tects himself by stating: “Even Mr. Azi- 
kiwe himself does not know the full im- 
plication of the word ‘Zikism’ as the author 
uses it. I should not be surprised if he 
even disagrees with some of the interpreta- 
tions I shall give to ‘Zikism’ as a new 
philosophy of life” (p. 297). The re- 
viewer, who has read Mr. Azikiwe’s ‘col- 
umns for many years, is of the opinion 
that on factual grounds, Azikiwe might 
well challenge some of the interpretations 
which have been attributed to him. 

In other respects the book leaves much 
to be desired. Neither is it well written 
nor well organized, nor is it free from 
errors affecting even the spelling of African 
tribal groups. But the most serious objec- 
tion is the fact that the author speaks of 
Africa in general terms. Although he 
makes, on p. 199, the observation that he 
“refers more specifically to that cultural 
area in Africa from which the author 
comes,” he feels justified in speaking of 
African philosophy, African religion, Afri- 
can humor, and so forth, as if there were 
no regional differences. Careful restriction 
to one: section of the huge continent would 
have been not only more advisable but 
more accurate. 

It is quite understandable that the au- 
thor should idealize African institutions in 
order to impress the American public, but 
here exaggerations as well as simplifications 
often leave erroneous impressions. While 
it is in order to counteract the fallacious 
picture of Africans which is often presented 
by movies, radio, and press, the best 
weapon against them is the truth. 

The book would have been a better work 
if some of the material which reveals the 
author’s wide knowledge but distracts from 
the thesis of the book had been eliminated. 

H. A. WrescHHOFF 

University of Pennsylvania 
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TREWARTHA, GLENN T. Japan: A Physi- 
cal, Cultural, and Regional Geography. . 
Pp. xv, 607. Madison, Wisconsin: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1945. $5.00. 
This is a tremendous book, by whatever 

standards it may be judged. Even its 

physical proportions justify the adjective: 

It weighs 3% pounds, has 607 pages, 281 

photos and maps, 163 tables, and more 

than 185,000 words of textual material. It 
is tremendous, too, in respect to the art 
of bookmaking, i.e., the character of paper 
employed, the clarity of its half tones, and 
its effective print type. The faithful 

“homespun” character of its photographic 

reproductions deserves appropriate com- 

ment. 

This is not a book for the casual reader, 
since, of its three divisions, Parts I and 
III are of distinct interest only to spe- 
cialists in physical and regional geography. 
Part II, entitled “Cultural Features,” has a 
wider appeal, for it presents the Japanese 
nation as a “going concern.” Certainly 
Parts I and III are the fundamentals from 
which develop the societal patterns pre- 
sented as “Cultural Features,” but these 
foundation factors are, and must be, ex- 
tremely difficult reading. However, Part 
II is a respectable book by itself—220 
pages—and both the substance and the 
presentation will commend themselves to 
a lay reader. 

Worthy of special notice in Part IT are 
the 30 pages of penetrating comment con- 
cerning the people. These observations 
concern racial origins, the culture of sacri- 
fice and regimentation, the “overpopula- 
tion” concept, the intranational migrations, 
and Japanese colonization abroad. Chapter 
V comprehends an exposition and an inter- 
pretation of how the Japanese “got that 
way.” Chapter VI presents an effective 


. contrast between “indigenous” and metro- 


politan centers. Differentials of appear- 
ance, structure, and function are presented 
in a fashion not previously observed by 
this reviewer. The convincing description 
of “the Japanese house” will entertain and 
instruct any lay reader. See, also, the too 
brief description of farm tenancy. 

At the risk of inviting the epithet of 
“captious critic,” this reviewer deprecates 
the chapter on “manufacturing,” for it 
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constitutes a less effective presentation than 
the discussions of other economic aciivities 
of the homeland. There is no mention of 
the Toyoda loom which revolutionized 
Japanese cotton textile output and assured 
the nation a competitive advantage in 
international markets. No comment is 
made—in forthright fashion—concerning 
the profound burden upon Japarese econ- 
omy of its commitment to heavy metal 
industry. Insufficient commen: is ad- 
dressed to those lesser factory activities 
in which Japan has demonstrated its versa- 
tility, its “‘money’s-worth” character, and 
_ its greatest selling margin, to wit: chemi- 
cals, fertilizers, glass, cosmetics, paper, and 
telecommunications equipment. These in- 
dustries deserve more than the dozen lines 
they receive from the author. 

Certainly shipbuilding, in a country 
which constructed the world’s third larges: 
merchant marine, deserves more than a 
hundred words. However, no book can 
exhaust the coverage of a nation of 
seventy-odd millions, and this volume is 
entitled to high rank for its substantive 
treatment of the “island kingdom.” 

Crayton D. Carus 

University of Southern California 


GUTKIND, E. A. Creative Demobilization. 
Vol. I, Principles of National Plenning. 
Pp. xvi, 331; Vol. II, Case Studies in 
National Planning. Pp. viii, 280. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1944. 
Two Volumes, $12.00. 

These two volumes, the first written and 
the second edited by Gutkind, attempt to 
set forth principles and a program of na- 
tional planning for Great Britain after the 
war. Volume I deals with the meaning of 
national planning, its importance in the de- 
mobilization period, and the consequent 
planned reorganization of agriculture, in- 
dustry, the community, and ecclogical as- 
pects of population in England, Wales, and 
Scotland. It considers social and physical 
planning together from the four points of 
housing, working, distributing, and recreat- 
ing. The place of agriculture, decentral- 
ized industry, communication systems, and 
model communities in an after-the-war na- 
tional plan are given in detail. Methods 
of preserving the British population and 
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even trying to increase it after 1970 are 
suggested. Volume II contains case stud- 
ies for problems and areas by A. W. Ashby, 
E. G. Bowen, A. G. Ogilvie, A. Geddes, G. 
Clark, G. C. Page, C. B. Fawcett, A. E. 
Smailes, J. R. Curtie, J. H. Jones, D. B. 
Williamson, K. H. Johnson, J. R. Beard, 
G. E. Payne, H. A. Mealand, and D. E. E. 
Gibson. There are a number of maps and 
illustrations. 

Volume I is nct well thought out, show- 
ing the influence of war conditions on 
scientific work. Volume II is much more 
concrete and helpful. Volume I repeatedly 
contrasts planning to its alleged opposite, 
laissez faire, overlooking the fact that the 
real problem is not of those alternatives 
but of efficient versus inefficient publica- 
tion. In line with this point of view it 
quozes a tremendous amount of material 
frora Americans and other planners about 
schemes, some of which have been fairly 
efficient, but most of which have wasted 
funds and created little. In the reviewer's 
opinion, the two works would have been 
improved if they had been compressed into 
one volume, eliminating the quotations, and 
organized to show a more definite and in- 
tegrated scheme for the reorganization of 
Great Britain after the war. 

National planning is an endeavor so 
necessary and challenging that it needs no 
apology and certainly no grounding in the 
furcbling mistakes made either in Great 
Britain or in the United States since World 
Waz I. England has people, communities, 
land, energy, scenery, industries, and water 
resources for power and recreation, all of 
which have reached a certain relation to 
one another as the result of history. Some 
of the best agricultural lands are under- 
populated, and other regions, both indus- 
trial and agricultural, are too thickly set- 


. tleé for comfort or economic development. 


The Welsh in the export coal mining re- 
gions do not want to move to less popu- 
lated areas because of family attachments. 
On the other hand, they can produce elec- 
trical power there, and certainly all those 
teg.ons of England which paid, before the 
war, 14 to 16 cents per kilowatt for elec- 
tricity and had only three slightly used 
electrical bulbs per house, can use large 
amounts of cheap electricity for domestic 
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purposes. Those two ideas, considering 
the English climate and the short distances 
for power transmission, ought to fit to- 
gether in the mind of a planner. Further- 
“more, considering the many phases of the 
demographic problem, and the vast at- 
tempts to solve it, it is otvious that the 
twelve pages allotted here do not even 
introduce the subject. Finally, the Eng- 
lish village, while possibly nat as geometri- 
cally organized as our “Gzeenbelts,” has 
its own organization about the church and 
the old manor houses and certainly has 
some good qualities of physical organiza- 
tion. 

This work, then, is a start. A national 
plan which should follow would, to appeal 
to the English, be considerably different 
and much more fitted to the realities of 
those people who love their Merry England 
so much, 

CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 

Harvard University 


BERGENGREN, Roy F. J Speak for Joe 
Doakes. Pp. x, 167. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1945. $2.00. 

This book was written to “interest credit 
union members; members of the consumer 
coéperative movement; those interested in 
international coöperation and those inter- 
ested in more realistic app-ication of re- 
ligion to economic life’ (front jacket). 
The author is managing d:rector of the 
Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
in which capacity he has helped to bring 
over 3,500 credit unions into existence. 
He is author of several authoritative books 
on the credit union movement. 

_ In this book he speaks for Joe Doakes, 
the common man, who wants to win the 
war and the coming peace, and who wants 
a steady job after the war in a world 
where service rather than pecuniary profit 
dominates the new world organized inter- 
nationally on the basis of the Four Free- 
doms. To achieve these aims, the author 
calls for love of humanity, faith in God 
and in our high destiny, and profound 
patience. 

The author feels that “capitalism must 
take the major share of the blame for any- 
thing wrong which has transpired” (p. 76). 
He states the “capitalism, so long in power, 
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has never been self-regulatory” (p. 77). 
He would substitute co-operation as a bet- 
ter way of life than capitalism. To illus- 
trate the benefits of co-operation, he de- 
votes one chapter (VII) to “Codperative 
Credit—A Major Experiment,” and an- 
other (VIII) to “Coéperation—A Way of 
Life,” and a third (IX) to “Codperation 
at Home and Among the Nations.” These 
chapters are historical and exhortative 
rather than critical. For example, just 
why Joe Doakes will turn to co-operation 
yather than to an enlarged governmental 
program is not clear. Also there is no 
clear picture of the organization of dis- 
tribution, production, and employment in 
a co-operative economy. ‘This picture has 
been presented better by other co-opera- 
tors such as Dr. James Peter Warbasse in 
Cooperative Democracy. 

Christians, 682,400,000 of them, a 
“goodly number even if it is not altogether 
a Godly number” (p. 16), are urged to 
make a better world for Joe Doakes. 
Some credit is given to various church or- 
ganizations in their attempts to improve 
the lot of the common man. But the case 
for the organized church is inadequately 
stated. However, the call to action on the 
part of those who call themselves Chris- 
tians may cause “a hundred thousand 
pulpits, [to be] powerful enough to assure 
Joe Doakes a decent and lasting peace” 
(p. 29). 

In Chapter: IV, entitled “The Puddle,” 
the author points out that the world has 
grown smaller, and in Chapter V, “Baxter’s 
Second Inning,” he calls for “an interna- 
tional congress, an international court to 
interpret its laws and a powerful interna- 
tional police with Uncle Sam a full par- 
ticipating partner in the whole business, 
taking his full share of all the responsi- 
bility involved” (pp. 63-64). 

This book is too discursive and exhorta- 
tory to serve as a textbook, but it should 
be useful for discussion circles of co-opera- 
tive and credit union societies and others. 

ArtHuR E. ALBRECHT 

The College of the City of New York 


NIEBUHR, REINHOLD. The Children of 
Light and the Children of Darkness: A 
Vindication of Democracy and a Critique 
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of Its Traditional Defense. Pp. xiii, 190. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1944. $2.00. 

The central theme of this little volume 
is that the children of light—those who 
believe in democracy and the dignity of 
each individual person—have misjudged 
the vital forces of man which propel both 
the individual and the group to seek always 
more than is necessary for health, well- 
being, and security. The children: of dark- 
ness “are evil because they know no law 
beyond the self.” The children of light 
are sentimental because they dream better 
than they build; they make optimistic as- 
sumptions about the goodness and reason- 
ableness of man which, in fact, are not 
supported by history, and, consequently, 
they fail to take the necessary precautions 
to protect themselves from themselves. 

In one way, the contrast is that of 
Hobbes versus Rousseau: Hobbes holding 
that absolute and authoritarian government 
is necessary to curb human aggressiveness; 
Rousseau putting faith in a “general will’ 
—the reasonable good of all. The livable 
ground is somewhere between. 

The’ Nazis and the Fascists not orly es- 
tablished absolute -government—they es- 
tablished unprincipled, capricious tyranny. 
The democrats, both Protestant Christian 
and secular (laissez faire), placed their 
faith in a minimum of government and a 
maximum of individual responsibility and 
freedom of action. The Marxists, theo- 
retically, went the whole way and declared 
that in the classless society: no state would 
be necessary. 

In Niebuhr’s view the Marxist, demo- 
cratic, Christian faith in the ul:imate 
sweet reasonableness of man (if only free 
competition is preserved; if only private 
property is abolished and the classless so- 
ciety established; and so forth) is mis- 
guided. The reasonable element in man’s 
nature is weaker than the vital forces which 
drive him to self-realization through power. 
If he cannot get power through property, 
he will get it some other way. 

The central problem is to create an in- 
stitutional setting which permiis controlled 
self-realization and prohibits the develop- 
ment of cancerous, collective power aggre- 
gates capable of converting existing legal 
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and social systems into devices for mass 
exploitation and political tyranny. Obvi- 
ously, this general principle applies to the 
orgarization of international as well as na- 
ticna. life. 

Naturally, the heart of Dr. Niebuhr’s 
corrective for the situation is religion. The 
“profundities of the Christian faith... 
are incispensable resources for the historic 
tasks which lie before us.” 

Harvey PINNEY 

Washington, D. C. 


CHAE, STUART. Democracy Under Pres- 
sure Pp. ix, 142. New York: The 
Tventieth Century Fund, 1945. $1.00. 


TEs is the fourth in a series of six vol- 
umes in which Mr. Chase discusses Ameri- 
can postwar problems. He has already 
surveyed social and economic changes in 
the United States between the two World 
Wars, analyzed American postwar needs 
and resources, and considered impending 
prob-ems of unemployment and public 
finance. In subsequent volumes he prom- 
ises ~o discuss foreign trade and “Winning 
the Feace.” The series, but not necessarily 
Mr. Chase’s opinions, are sponsored by 
The Twentieth Century Fund. s 

Mz. Chase is convinced that the United 
States is heading straight for a postwar de- 
pression of unprecedented scope, unless 
something is done to curb the selfish prac- 
tices of special interests, particularly eco- 
nomic interests. Big Business, Big Labor, 
and Big Agriculture, by ignoring the gen- 
eral welfare and concentrating on the “Me 
First” principle, will bring about curtailed 
prodiction and with it widespread unem- 
ployment. Unemployment will reduce con- 
semer demand ard this in turn will further 
reduce industrial activity and entail more 
uneraployment. The stage is set, in Mr. 
Chase's opinion, for an economic tailspin 
whica is certain to uproot the foundations 
of democracy unless immediate and intelli- 
gent ection is teken. Neither the indus- 
trial nor the political leaders of the coun- 
try Lave formulazed and put into force any 
effective plan for mobilizing the productive 
resources of the United States on behalf 
of tke people as a whole. Monopolies have 
been allowed to develop which curb pro- 
duct‘on and prevent full use of our produc- 
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tive potentialities. Pressure groups in all 
fields ignore public interest and use their 
power to defeat the will of the people. 

What is the remedy? Mr. Chase em- 
phasizes the need for mobilizing the brains 
of the country to draw up a plan for put- 
ting our labor, raw materials, and scientific 
knowledge to work at full capacity. In his 
opinion such a plan should define clearly 
the respective spheres of public and private 
responsibility for carrying out the plan; 
should make a clear distinction between 
good and bad monopolies; and should de- 
fine the proper.role of labor unions, busi- 
ness associations, agricultural organizations, 
and other groups. 


Good monopolies—those which have a ` 


technological justification—should be regu- 
lated. Agreements, profits, and prices 
should be controlled. The Government 
should operate “yardsticks.” Competitive 
and co-operative associations should be en- 
couraged. Little business should have 
ready access to cheap capital. Patent laws 
should be revised. Output quotas should 
be enforced. Good monopolies should be 
incorporated by the Federal Government. 
Bad, monopolies—those artificially restrict- 
ing output and enhancing prices—should 
receive the Arnold-Sherman Act treatment 
and be broken up. 

As for pressure groups in general, Mr. 
Chase’s remedy is less specific. He refers 
to the possibility of Federal legislation al- 
though admitting that state legislation has 
been ineffective. He advocates more pub- 
licity for pressure group activities; and 
more consumer and co-operative associa- 
tions. He also plays with the idea of oc- 
cupational representation by stating that 
it is one worthy of study by qualified po- 
litical scientists. 

This little volume undoubtedly serves a 
useful purpose. It is replete with sugges- 
tions for improving our social, political, and 
economic systems. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that the author’s gift for expressing 
himself strikingly often leads to overstate- 
ment and vagueness. Moreover, the multi- 
plicity of remedies suggested is confusing. 
Major and minor proposals are put for- 
ward in profusion without much discrimina- 
tion. In other words, the book as a whole. 
does not add up to a carefully worked 
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out platform for social improvement, but 
proves to be a pile of reform planks and 
some sticks. The subject matter covers a 
wide range of problems, but the brevity 
of treatment gives little opportunity for 
incisive and penetrating analysis of a par- 
ticular problem. Mr. Chase is zealously 
trying to steer a middle course between 
laissez faire and authoritarianism. It is not 
an easy course to follow, even though he 
limits himself primarily to socially desir- 
able ends rather than means. 
Harwoop L. CHILDS 
Washington, D. C. 


Rumi, BEARDSLEY. Tomorrows Business. 
Pp. 238. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 1945. $2.50. 

This is not a scientific book of the usual 
type, since it has no footnotes and no ref- 
erences to learned treatises or statistics. 
The author, a former professor of psy- 
chology, now a successful businessman and 
banker, became well known to the public 
as an advocate of pay-as-you-go taxation 
and of the tax withholding plan. 

In this book Mr. Ruml tells in a simple 
way his ideas about the role of business 
“as a form of government,” the importance 
of the profit motive, and the monopolistic 
tendencies of the closed union shop. But 
the chief interest of the book is concen- 
trated on future tax reform. 

Mr. Ruml criticizes taxes chiefly from 
the standpoint of their effect on the pur- 
chasing power of the population. “A na- 
tional government adds to the stream of 
purchasing power when it lends or spends 
money,” he says, “and it takes away from 
the stream when it borrows from private 
individuals or when it collects a tax.” 
This simple viewpoint is highly debatable; 
any tax, when it is collected, is immedi- 
ately spent by the government, thus usu- 
ally increasing the actual spending which 
is involved in the purchasing power. 
Again, he opposes sales taxes and excise 
taxes on the ground that they “reduce 
drastically” the flow of purchasing power 
and of purchasing demand. There seems 
to be the same fallacy here, since the 
moneys collected through taxation will be 
applied to hiring government officials or 
laborers, and to purchasing commodities 
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needed by the government It is only a 
different distribution of national income. 

“We need no general sales tax for fiscal 
policy purposes,” Mr. Ruml writes, “now 
that the individual income tax is on a cur- 
rent basis.” Unfortunately, the withhold- 
ing system of the income tax and the 
lowering of exemptions to the $500 level, 
as per Federal legislation of 1943-4 
(greatly inspired and supported by Mr. 
Ruml), have created the gr=atest tax mess 
in the history of taxation in the whole 
world, as is now known to everybody. The 
withholding procedure, appl:ed to wages, is 
advisable only as a separate and final tax,az 
generally lower rates (this being “earned” 
incomes) and with sufficiently high exemp- 
tions (so recommended in various of my 
previous publicaticns); otherwise, in the 
framework of a general income tax there is 
the absurdity of tens of millions of re- 
turns and tens of millions of refunds. 

' Therefore, it is difficult to understand 
why an income tax on the lower brackets 
is preferable to a general sales tax. I have 
shown in a memorandum reprinted in tke 
Congressional Record of June 18, 1943 (p. 
A3293) that a sales tax is a fair and justifi- 
able substitute for an income tax on the 
lower brackets, eliminating the complexity 
and absurdities of the present direct em- 
brace of some fifty million citizens. Con- 
trary to what Mr. Ruml thinks, a 2 per 
cent sales tax will not reduce the purchas- 
ing demand of the people, but high, pro- 
gressive income and estate taxes under- 
mine investment and thus də much greater 
harm to the purchasing power of the Ne- 
tion. 

Mr. Ruml is decidedly opposed to any 
tax on corporations, and he has some 
strong arguments io this effect. Never- 
theless, a modest tax on corporate busi- 
ness, which is generally stronger than are 
partnerships and private enterprises, is per- 
fectly justifiable, say to the extent of 15 
per cent, allowing part of this amount (say 
5 to 7 per cent) as credit when computing 
the income tax levied from the stockholc- 
ers. This device would stimulate invest- 
ment in stocks, and is preferable to the 
“compromise” offered by Ruml, viz., 5 per 
cent on corporate profits ard 16 per cent 
on undistributed profits. 
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In spite of these disagreements, I find 
many of Mr. Ruml’s remarks and conclu- 
-sions full of practical wisdom, and inter- 
esting. 

PAuL HAENSEL 

Mary Washinston College, Va. 


‘Lavy, Hermann. Retail Trade Associa- 
tions: A New Form of Monopolist Or- 
ganization in Britain, Pp. x, 265. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1944. 
$4.00. 


It has often been said that retailing, be- 
czuse the number of retailers is enormous, 
is the last stronghold of free competition 
in an economic world dominated by mo- 
nepolistic and quasi-monopolistic organi- 
zations of many kinds. Professor Levy, 
in an important and interesting book, at- 
tacks this idea as applied to Great Britain. 
He propounds the thesis that through the 
work of unobtrusive but powerful trade as- 
sociations retailing has become increasingly 
monopolistic during recent decades; that 
the extension of governmental restrictions 
or business during the present war has 
greatly intensified and accelerated this 
trend; that the trend is not wholly unde- 
sirable and in any event cannot simply be 
reversed; and that a stronger and more 
eftective control by the state is required. 
As he puts it, “Wherever private organiza- 
tions try to assume the role of an omnipo- 
teat state, a cerzain measure of state con- 
trol is indispensable to keep the balance.” 

The trade association with which Pro- 
fessor Levy concerns himself is not the 
soct of organization the term will bring to 
the minds of American readers. It is not, 
in the author’s terms, “the simple associa- 
tion of traders which merely aims at as- 
sisting its members in their business ac- 
tivities.” What Professor Levy means by 
the term is, “an association of distributors 
wholesale or retail—designed to restrict 
or regulate free competition.” 

In a series of historical and analytical 
caapters the author traces the rise and de- 
velopment of this sort of association from 
th2 organization of the British book trade 
in 1812 down to the present. He finds the 
explanation of the trade association’s 
growth in a group of exceedingly complex 
interrelations among many factors, such as 
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the separation of the retailer from produc- 
tion and his consequent complete depend- 
ence on what margin he obtains in resell- 
ing goods made by others, the rise of large 
undertakings in production and distribu- 
tion, the growth of cartels and combina- 
tions among producers, the development of 
branded goods supported by aggressive ad- 
vertising, competition among producers for 
distributors as distinct from their competi- 
tion for the patronage of ultimate consum- 
ers, and pressures for limitations upon 
entry into retailing. The end ‘product, as 
Professor Levy sees it, is a trade associa- 
tion with extremely comprehensive am- 
bitions. “It aims,” he says, “at a change 
of the entire structure of the retail trade 
by the institution of a comprehensive and 
strict system of rules relating to the en- 
trance into the trade and the specific duties 
of every member of the trade in his pro- 
fessional behavior; it sets out prices, or 
margins; it bases the right to exercise a 
trade on rigid qualification tests; it limits 
shops; and it imposes almost destructive 
fines where the rules are not obeyed. In- 
deed, the modern retail trade association 
in its “ideal type” is in no respect differ- 
ent from the corporations of the past. 
The question for the state arises whether it 
is desirable to see this power develop un- 
restricted, uncontrolled and unlimited.” 
In a thoughtful, concluding chapter, Pro- 
fessor Levy, having accepted the premise 
that more effective state control is the im- 
mediate need, outlines his ideas of the 
forms this control should take. His pro- 
posals start from the conclusion that Brit- 
ish courts have left the situation virtually 
unregulated through adopting a narrowly 
legislative view of matters and ignoring 
economic considerations. His principal 
“suggestion is a new government depart- 
ment set up to concern itself not so much 
with the aims of trade associations as with 
their actual effect on national economic 
conditions. f 

Professor Levy gives no quantitative 
data to show how extensive the control of 
trade, associations over retailing has in fact 
be: sme in Great Britain. Neither does he 
exiMore deeply the extent to which they 
have and have not been able to make good 
on their pretensions. These are important 
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weaknesses, since what the organizations 
can do is more significant than what some 
of their more ambitious members and offi- 
cers would like to s¢e them do. The study 
is, nevertheless, informative and stimulat- 
ing. It deserves wide reading here as well 
as in Great Britain. 
: Reavis Cox 
University of Pennsylvania 


Kennepy, VAN Dusen. Union Policy and 
Incentive Wage Methods. Pp. 260. 
.New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945. $3.00. 


Whoever has interest in factory manage- 
ment and its labor problems will welcome 
this book. Dr. Kennedy has brought to- 
gether observations from such writers as 
R. F. Hoxie, M. L. Cooke, Geoffrey Brown, 
S. B. Mathewson, Sumner Slichter, and 
Spencer Miller—all of whom in the past 
have tried to explain the attitudes of or- 
ganized labor toward modern management. 
To this review Dr. Kennedy has added 
thirty-nine brief but significant case illus- 
trations and numerous excerpts from union 
agreements. His own interpretations are 
authenticated by nearly sixty visits to 
plants where he was given the opportunity 
to interview men on both sides of the 
table. He does not, however, attempt to 
give equal space to all points of view. 
“There was little opportunity to supple- 
ment their reports with interviews with 
rank-and-file members or with non-union 
workers. In any case it was the union, 
and the official union point of view that 
was desired.” 

This special objective led the author 
into studies of grievance records, union 
treatments of management subjects, and 


` so forth, rather than to impartial observa- 


tion. To professional engineers and teach- 
ers this may be disappointing. In fact 
there seems to be a certain disdain for 
management techniques and terms. His 
term “incentive wages” for the usual 
“wage incentives” reminds us of Lincoln’s 
“horse chestnut and chestnut horse.” “Job 
Analysis may be taken to refer to the 
whole process of applying scientific meth- 
ods in the study of jobs and men at those 
jobs, but it refers more specifically to the 
preliminary study of the component ele- 
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ments of the job such as machinery and 
equipment, the surrounding conditions of 
the work and the operations in the job 
itself.” Such locse statements plus the 
disinterment of “efficiency experts,” call- 
ing the Emerson plan above task “piece 
rate,” excessive praise for the U.E. Guide 
to Wage Payment Flans, and so forth, will 
certainly shock most of those who are 
connected with management today. In 
short the author’s management terminology 
is bookish and antiquated. 

Nevertheless Dr. Kennedy does, in his 
cases, show the differenc2s in view be- 
tween union officers and union members. 
He does quote worker opinions for and 
against wage incentives (pp. 58-61), and 
he gives a pretty clear explanation of the 
variance in official union opinion regard- 
ing incentives. Unfortunazely the author’s 
“research work was completed prior to the 
entry of the U. 5. into the war and the 
writing was first completed before the war 
period had advanced very far.” Thus his 
statement, “there is considerable disagree- 
ment at the present time in industrial 
management circles as to whether the use 
of incentive wage plans is increasing or de- 
clining,” sounds ridiculous In fact it was 
more wishful thinking than reality at that 
time. He has added more recent material 
to Chapter IV, ten pages of which give a 
revealing record of the War Production 
Board’s part in extending incentives (pp. 
128-38). One of the best parts is the 
author’s own interpretaticn of union atti- 
tudes (pp. 63-83). Thus the book is of 
value not because Dr. Kennedy knows 
wage incentives—he doesn’t—but because 
he has energetically collected into one 
document much information regarding offi- 
cial union attitudes. 

Cras. W. LYTLE 

New York University 


KnicHt, Frank H., and THornton W. 
Merriam. Tae Economic Order and 
Religion. Pp. viii, 275. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1945. $3.C0. 

Appraisal of this volume is rendered diffi- 
cult by its somewhat unusual organization. 
It is not a joint product. but a collection 
of two long essays, the first by F. H. 
Knight on the general theme of “Liberal- 
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isc and Christianity,” the second by T. W. 
Merriam on “Economic Ideals of Liberal 
Christianity,” with the last part of the 
book containing a critical study by each 
author of the other’s contribution. Con- 
sequently, each essay ought to receive 
proper individual evaluation, particularly 
since the two authors differ sharply on such 
basic questions as the definition of religion 
and its social role, and the meaning of 
liberalism. ' i 

Professor Knight rejects as improper 
the tendency sc common today of equating 
Christianity ard liberalism. He stresses 
the essentially conservative role of religion 
generally and, although favoring a liberal- 
istic reinterpretation of the Christian ethic, 
points out that the historical content of 
Czristianity is fundamentally opposed to 
liberalism. Moreover, even if a “con- 
version” of traditional Christianity to lib- 
eralism were feasible, Knight questions 
whether it might not be more promising to 
cultivate moral idealism through other 
channels. In Lis view, the approach of re- 
ligious reformism is bound to be inade- 
quate because of its virtual neglect of 
means and.procedures, resulting from its 
characteristic assumption that such con- 
crete problems would take care of them- 
seves, providing men’s hearts and wills 
were right. 

In contrast, Professor Merriam main- 
tains that religion (more narrowly, Christi- 
azity) has an important function in con- 
trolling and improving the economic order. 
Es declines to construe Christianity as pri- 
marily an ecclesiastical establishment for - 
tbe purveyance of certain exclusively ~~ 
ligious or transcendental satisfaction; but 
prefers to interpret Christianity in essen- 
tially ethical terms. In so doing he rather: 
underemphasizes its theological or ritual- 
iszic aspects, cr reinterprets them in social 
or ethical terms. On this view Christianity 
has a great social and economic responsi- 
Eility, and a vitally important role in the 
reconstruction of economic life, particularly 
ir the United States. ; 

The divergent views of the two authors 
as to the potential contribution of Christi- 
anity to the economic order of the future 
aze based on deep differences in social and ` 
pailosophical orientation. For one thing, 
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though both regard themselves as liberals, 
Knight’s view is that of classical liberal- 
ism. Thus he opposes as inimical to 
maximum liberty the extension of govern- 
mental action, preferring to limit it to 
negative economic action, e.g., maintaining 
freedom of the market in divers ways. On 
the other hand, Merriam, construing free- 
dom in a less literal sense, interprets it as 
entailing not only the liberty of the indi- 
vidual but also his well-being; and in his 
espousal of neo-liberalism he advocates a 
large measure of collectivism. 

Although this volume does not provide 
a definitive treatment of the relation of 
modern religion to the economic order, it 
contains much that is instructive. Of par- 
ticular value is Professor Knight’s differ- 
entiation of Christianity and liberalism, his 
interpretation of the essentially conserva- 
tive nature of religion and churches, and 
his critique of the Christian ethic from the 
viewpoint of rational, social idealism. Pro- 
fessor Merriam correctly challenges the 
essentially conservative economic orienta- 
tion of his colleague, e.g., the view that the 
preservation of the free enterprise system 
is indispensable for the perpetuation of 
freedom and liberal values. But it may be 
questioned whether or not Merriant’s able 
summary of the position of “Christian lib- 
eralism” meets some of the far-reaching 
points raised by Knight regarding the na- 
ture and function of religion as such, or 
the central content of historical Christi- 
anity with its traditional indifference to 
economic reform, not to speak of its com- 
parative irrelevance to the complexities of 
the contemporary economic order. 

EPHRAIM FISCHOFF 

Hunter College 


Raucu, Basit. The History of the New 
Deal, 1933-1938. Pp. xi, 368. New 
York: Creative Age Press, Inc., 1944. 
$2.50. 

In this volume Basil Rauch presents a 
history of the New Deal from 1933 to 1938. 
A later volume is promised to cover the 
period since that date. As viewed by the 
author, there occurred two distinct New 
Deals within this half-decade. This first 
New Deal sought recovery as its great ob- 
jective and, typified by NIRA, largely 
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blessed big business, big industry, and big 
agriculture. The second New’ Deal had 


- its inception late in 1935, and largely 


wrought out benefits for labor, small busi- 
nesses, and small farmers. 

Writing smoothly and readably, Rauch 
makes clear his lines of delineation and 
demarcation, exposing his theses as to the 
character of the two New Deals. Judged 
by the premises set forth in his preface, 
the author has met his own tests to his 
apparent satisfaction. He has reviewed 
the chief events of this five-year period, 
and, as usually understood, that is history. 

How good it is as history may still be 
open to question. Clio indeed is a diffi- 
cult Muse to woo and win. Myopia either 
induces caution or breeds contempt. Dis- 
tance tends to emphasize perceptions and 
to wring out the largess of the Muse. 
Specifically, Rauch writes well of events 
through all of which he has lived and 
learned no more and no less than the rest 
of us. Certitude and confidence charac- 
terize his interpretative convictions. Cau- 
tion is simulated by the avoidance of the 
employment of direct epithet of condemna- 
tion or panegyrical superlatives. Still, 
subtle innuendoes or nuances of meaning 
stud this work as do the stars the sky. 
Prevailingly Rauch’s sympathy lies with 
the Roosevelt administration, his biases run 
against the “economic royalists.” 

Limited by the necessity of treating of 
events still close at hand, this work reaches 
an audience which largely has had its own 
reactions to these selfsame events, and 
which is thus encompassed by the witness 
of its own biases and prejudices. IJnterpre- 
tively speaking, the most novel contribu- 
tion of the book is the theory of the two 
diverse New Deals; as a review of events 
it will add no jot or tittle to the Roosevelt 
records, nor still the least objection on the 
part of the opposition’ That it sets a 
framework for future histories of the same 
period is undoubted. That it is a con- 
venient factual survey is also true, as is the 
fact that it is well written. That it is more 
ephemeral than perdurant is also probable. 

, CHARLES W. SHULL 

Wayne University 


HANNAFORD, EARLE S. Conference Leader- 
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ship in Business cnd Industry. Pp. xvii, 
289. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1945. $3.00. 

One who has been heavily involved in 
conferences in government and the social 
sciences turns with interest to a volume in 
a series on industrial organization and 
management, eager to find whether there is 
a general philosophy and praxis equally 
valid in all fields in which human beings 
come together to exchange ideas and 
achieve consensus. Mr. Hannaford is su- 
pervisor of training practices for the long- 
lines plant department of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, so one 
must believe the publishers’ statement that 
“the book draws from the common-sense, 
practical, applied psychology of handling 
people.” 

Mr. Hannaford realizes that a conference 
leader must understand “the Normal 
Thought Process.” That process has been 
defined for him by Aristotle and Roger 
Bacon, “and applied to everyday problems 
by Herbert Spencer in the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” I had thought that John Dewey 
made some contribution in How We Think, 
and that Graham Wallas made a profound 
analysis in The Art of Thought; Mr. Han- 
naford’s conference leader would certainly 
-profit by acquaintance with their ideas. 
Particularly, I miss formal recognition of 
the role of the subconscious in the “incuba- 
tion” of ideas. More than once I have seen 
a skillful conference leader propose some- 
thing in the afternoon and intentionally 
postpone deliberation on it till morning to 
give the group a chance to “sleep on it.” 

The author wisely warns against dis- 
tribution of documents during a meeting 
because they distract. He speaks of “take- 
home material” as sometimes ap>ropriate. 
I see no hint of the value of material dis- 
tributed in advance, and no discussion of 
the timing, scope, and content of such ma- 
terial. The word “agenda” is not in the 
table of contents: the author recognizes 
only the “Jeader’s personalized outline” as 
the framework for discussion. I find no 
recognition of the effect of size of group 
on the feasibility of using certain psycho- 
logical techniques. The author writes as 
though every conference involved bringing 
together freshly a group who had never 
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consulted before. He dismisses in eight 
pages the admittedly important topic of 
the conference setting, stating that many 
existing books treat this phase of arrange- 
ments thoroughly, but he has eschewed 
bibl:ography throughout, so the reader is 
given no help in finding that literature. 

Mr. Hannaford has applied rigorously 
Hurcpty Dumpty’s precept of making 
wores mean what he wants them to mean. 
The first third of his book builds up a 
tightly concatenated set of interdependent 
definitions which enable him to write the 
other two-thirds like this: “As the end of 
the Drawing Out stage is approaching, the 
leadzr should corstantly ask himself, ‘Has 
thers been as much zone shift as we are 
going to be able to get? ... for the 
leadzr must be aware when the end of 
Step II has been reached. ... It would 
make too big a jump for the Zone B and 
C pzople....” At least, the author has 
discouraged skimming or idle dipping into 
the sook. 

Every analysis breaks down into a con- 
veniznt three-, four-, or five-step process 
that can be illustrated on a flow chart and 
tagged with symbolic names. As a result, 
the author has to warn the reader time 
after time that it is hard to draw the line 
between steps, or that a conference will 
mov: back and forth from one type to the 
other from moment to moment. At only 
one point (p. 105) does he break through 
this formidably abstract presentation to 
offer some vivid illustration “of the shades 
of mzaning given a question by variations 
in the phrasing and wording.” 7 

The psychological level of this book sug- 
gests that it is intended for “first level” 
conizrences between a foreman and his 
crew, yet the abstract presentation seems 
forbidding to any but a highly trained 
reader. The academe and the public 
servant are accused of using jargon. It is 
tragic to find business leaders with a highly 
developed jargon of their own—-one more 
gap to be bridged on the read to common 
undersz:anding. CHARLES S. ASCHER 

New York ; 


Urwicx, L. The Elements of Administra- 
tica. Pp. 132. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1944. $2.00. 
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In the midst of the war, one of Eng- 
land’s leading management -experts, L. 
Urwick, delivered a series of lectures be- 
fore the Institute of Industrial Administra- 
tion in London. These lectures have been 
brought together in a brief and pungent 
volume of 130 pages which all students of 
government, business management, and ad- 
ministration will want to read and ponder. 

It is Urwick’s thesis that there is a logi- 
cal and, therefore, scientific foundation for 
the art of administration, and that this 
_ scientific foundation can now be stated as 
a series of verifiable “principles.” The 
science of administration in Urwick’s view, 
though arising from machinery and tech- 
nology, is a social and ethical science 
needed for the realization of democracy 
and world peace. 

Urwick demonstrates his thesis by classi- 
fying Henri Fayol’s principles in accord- 
ance with the 9 place tit-tat-toe, tables pre- 
pared by Mooney and Reiley on the basis 
of Anderson’s Laws and Categories of 
Logic. Urwick’s book consists of a series 
of chapters unfolding the meaning of each 
one of the major fields’ of administration 
as thus tabulated. In accordance with this 
schema there are separate chapters on 
Forecasting, Planning, Organization and 
Co-ordination, Command, and Control. 
These chapters include not only Urwick’s 
own comments, which are at many points 
brilliant, but also a weaving together of 
the best thinking of Fayol, Mooney and 
Reiley, and Mary Follett, together with 
some material from F. W. Taylor and a 
few others. 

It is natural that a series of lectures of 
this sort, in which the author has sought 
to distill the results of management analysis 
in England, France, and the United States, 
should consist. chiefly of materials which 
have already been made available. In fact, 
this is a great virtue of the volume. The 
omission of any reference to the contribu- 


tions of White, Herring, Dimmock, Gaus, 


Willoughby, Cleveland, Dennison, Mayo, 
Macmahon, or Lilienthal indicates that the 
lectures were intended to be more or less 
popular, rather than comprehensive or 
scholarly. 

The originality of the work consists in 
the way the material has been brought to- 
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gether in a rigid, logical form as a means of 
testing Urwick’s own thesis. Except for 
this, the most original material in the vol- 
ume is the chapter on “Control.” 

A notable feature of this little book is 
Urwick’s introduction of summarized ideo- 
logical material in chart form. Those who 
arrange their thinking spatially will find 
these charts useful and suggestive, though 
there are points at which the material is 
somewhat forced and where “principles” 
are developed which on further analysis are 
likely to be greatly modified or superseded. 

The Urwick book contains enough straw 
for many bricks. 

LUTHER GULICK 

New York 


STERN, BERNHARD J. American Medical 
Practice in the Perspectives of a Cen- 
tury. Pp. xvi, 156. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1945. $1.50. 


On the surface, Bernhard J. Stern, Ph.D., 
has presented a .simple description of the 
background and the status of the medical 
profession. In the first two chapters, on 
social and economic changes in American 
life and their relation to the history of 
medicine, he infects the reader with an in- 
terest in his presentation. After this in- 
fection, one finds no discomfort in exposure 
to the more stolid remainder of the book, 
which describes the physician in relation 
to his capacities, his patients, and his in- 
come, and the consequent effect on the 
medical care which Americans receive. 
Superficially, then, this is the sort of book 
that is enlightening to the layman who 
wishes a rapid survey of our medical serv- 
ices and needs, and would be essential to 
a young person contemplating a medical 
career. Actually, Dr. Stern has done a 
much more subtle job. Without arguing 
the case of social medicine, he leads the 
reader so close to the brink that his fall 
seems inevitable. But he refrains—doubt- 
less consciously—from giving the last 
gentle push. 

Dr. Stern shows that a century of medi- 
cine has matured the science and developed 
the practice to make it effective; that spe- 
cialization has contributed materially to 
diagnosis; therapy, and prevention; that 
„the quality of specialized medical care is 
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closely related to the income of the phy- 
sician; that families at the bottom of the 
economic scale receive the least adequate 
medical attention; and that those that re- 
ceive the-least attention have higher mor- 
tality rates. The conclusions, which are 
inherent but not overemphasized, are that 
the fee system does not provide adequate 
income for the average practitioner or 
reasonable medical care for those who need 
it most. On the other hand, full-time 
salaried physicians seem to come out com- 
paratively well financially. From 1928 to 
1942 the number cf such salaried phy- 
sicians increased 53 per cent. One can but 
wonder if the military experience of thou- 
sands of young physicians will not ac- 
celerate that increase. 

The book is seductively written. It can 
be read by a layman for information. It 
can be read by a member of the American 
Medical Association without effect on his 
adrenal secretions. It is good propaganda, 
so good that the reader is not entirely sure 
that it is propaganda, after all. 

GEOFFREY May 

Bureau of the Budget 

Executive Office of the President 


Mitett, Fren B. The Rebirth of Liberal 
Education. Pp. ix, 179. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace ard Co., 1945. $2.00. 
The doleful decades aiter World War I 

were marked by a sharp increase of atten- 
tion to a matter of perennial concern—the 
theory and practice of liberal education. 
Turning to this volume, the efforts of 
Meiklejohn, Flexner, Aydelotte, Greene, 
Richardson, Hutchins, Van Doren, Barzun, 
and others, come inevitably to mind. This 
phenomenon of current educational history 
is the resultant of many factors; an analy- 
sis of them would illuminate the present 
problem. Liberal education has been con- 
ceived of variously in times past. How 
shall we define it for men and women of 
this era; and how is it to be gained? 

This book, writter by an experienced 
teacher of English, with the encouragement 
of David H. Stevens, director of the Hu- 
manities Division, Rockefeller Foundation, 
assumes “that liberal education is being or 
may be reborn wherever the humenities— 
literature, the arts, philosophy, religion, and 
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histcry—are restcred to the primary posi- 
tion in the -college curriculum.” The au- 
thor presents an analysis of causes of the 
death of liberal education in American col- 
leges; a report of what is being done in re- 
speci to organization of materials and tech- 
niques of teaching at certain institutions— 
Reet, Scripps, Sarah Lawrence, Benning- 
ton, Vassar, Hamilton, Cornell, Michigan, 
Chicago, Iowa, California, Stanford, Colo- 
rado, Vanderbilt, Princeton, and Colgate— 
to revive it; and observations respecting 
teacking staff and future possibilities. 7 

Tke decline of liberal education in 
America is credited to: competition of an 
ever expanding array of new subjects; in- 
fluence of graduate schools and their em- 
phasis on scientific research; professional 
trairing for secondary school teachers; 
competition of technological schools, whose 
money and talents might otherwise have 
gone to the humarities; and the prevalent, 
pragmatic, profit-seeking gadget-mindedness 
of American life. Of these, the author 
thinks that “perhaps the most dangerous 
foe o£ the humanities” is inside the “aca- 
demic citadel: science and the scientific 
methed” (p. 8). Even humanists have 
sougnt to become scientists. Professor 
Mille:t recognizes certain values in scien- 
tific method for the humanities, but holds 
that graduate schcols have laid too much 
emphasis on it, and have “neglected shame- 
fully* other, mors appropriate, training. 
He would like to see a “humanistic gradu- 
ate school,” devoted to training generalists 
in the humanities rather than specialists in 
any one of them (pp. 17, 144). 

The book will be useful primarily to 
those who may not have kept in touch with 
various innovations in collegiate education, 
yet desire a general judgment of them. It 
is not, however, an inclusive survey of re- 
formist tendencies. On the author’s itiner- 
ary cne misses St. John’s College and 
Swartamore College; since they have en- 
gaged the attention of many interested in 
the revival of liberal education, readers 
would welcome his observations on these 
experiments. 

Many readers, though convinced of the 
impor:ance of the humanities, will prob- 
ably sense an imbalance in this account of 
the revival of liberal education, That sci- 
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ences should have a qualified place in the 
humanistic curriculum, Professor Millett 
admits; but his study is concerned with 
language, literature, fine arts, music, phi- 
losophy, history, and their “primary posi- 
tion.” To balance this discussion, one 
would relish an equally critical contempo- 
’ rary Huxley’s views on liberal learning. 
Many scientifically minded philosophers 
and philosophic scientists show that the 
concern with values—so commonly asso- 
ciated with literary studies—is by no means 
foreign to science. Leake’s “Ethicogene- 
sis,” in The Scientific Monthly, April 1945, 
deals with a scientific basis of ethics. 
Aristotle discriminated between the special 
and the general in education. The general- 
ist, the liberally educated man, should be 
able to judge critically of all matters, or 
nearly all. Even many who believe that 
the role of the humanities needs elevation 
may think that the rebirth of liberal edu- 
cation must be more broadly conceived if 
it is to serve man of the twentieth-century 
world. 
Tuomas Woopy 
University of Pennsylvania 


TARTAKOWER, ARIEH, and Kurt R. Gross- 
MAN. The Jewish Refugee. Pp. xiii, 
676. New York: Institute of Jewish 
Affairs of the American Jewish Congress 
and World Jewish Congress, 1944. 
$5.00. f 


The Institute of Jewish Affairs, estab- 
lished to summarize Jewish experiences of 
the last quarter-century, has added to its 
series of publications a substantial volume 
based mainly on widely scattered material 
and some unpublished documents from the 
files of governmental and private organiza- 
tions. The obvious difficulties of such a 
study, under limitations of the war period 
and the inaccessibility of additional data 
which may contribute to later clarification, 
are recognized, and all conclusions repre- 
sented as of a tentative nature. However, 
the authors are convinced that, in discuss- 
ing the current phenomenon of the Jewish 
refugee and his experiences in countries of 
temporary refuge and permanent settle- 
ment—Palestine, the United States, France, 
Great Britain, the U.S.S.R., Switzerland, 
and other centers—additional evidence will 
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not substantially affect its core: Jewish 
survival in the modern world. 

The main body of the book—seven chap- 
ters—is devoted to a rather full descrip- 
tion of the temporary measures of various 
countries providing asylum, against the 
background of their general policies relat- 
ing to the treatment of aliens. A brief 
chapter on the U.S.S.R. brings out some 
interesting information not generally avail- 
able; for instance, the complete change of 
policy in regard to the influx of Jewisk 
refugees before and during the war. While 
the Soviet Union virtually excluded refu- 
gees until the outbreak of the war, more 
than 300,000 gained entrance (p. 264) 
when Poland was overrun by the Germans 
and the Soviet authorities offered active 
help and employment, combined with per- 
mission to settle anywhere in the newly 
occupied territories. An abrupt reversal 
of the policy in 1940, with arrest and 
deportation to remote parts, was again 
changed in 1941 after the outbreak of 
Russo-German hostilities, and fleeing and 
evacuated Jews from the Baltic States, 
Rumania, and Poland were accepted, in 
addition to more than 1.2 million displaced 
Jewish Soviet citizens, representing a total 
refugee population of from 1.5 to 2 mil- 
lion people. The authors have not fol- 
lowed through on some of the important 
implications of the transfer of substantial 
parts of the eastern Jewish communities to 
Russian territory. The Russian Revolu- 
tion had already cut eastern Jewry into 
two halves, each following quite independ- 
ent and different trends of development. 
The renewed reduction of the non-Soviet 
reservoir of potential migrants, not only 
by the Nazis’ policy of extermination but 
also by substantial absorption within the 
Soviet Union, has changed and reduced 
the problem of migration and resettlement 
from an apparently insoluble dilemma to 
a question of practical politics involving 
rather small numbers. This has been re- 
cently pointed out in England by James 
Parkes in an article entitled “The Jewish 
World Since 1939,” published in the Janu- 
ary 1945 issue of International Affairs. 

The student of the refugee problem will 
find the chapter on “Refugees in Figures” 
quite valuable, although the presentation is 
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by no means exhaustive. A discussion of 
fundamental problems in the lives cf refu- 
gees reflects occasionally a somewhat naive 
approach and a questicnable social philoso- 
phy which wishes to draw a sharp line of 
distinction between refugees and immi- 
grants, the former being “betier.” This 
concept also leads to the demand for a 
distinction between refugee aid organiza- 
tions and charitable societies (p. 500). 
Chapters 13 and 14 provide a rather 
sketchy survey of intergovernmenial aid 
to Jewish refugees and of Jewish private 
organizations offering refugee services of 
various kinds. It is somewhat surprising 
that the concluding chapter, despite the 
preceding critical analysis of the great 
‘weakness of existing intergovernmental 
agencies, hes no stronger recommendation 
than the development of a new intergov- 
ernmental agency to solve the protlem of 
more than two million (?) people “who 
have been expelled or forced to flee from 
their countries of crigin.” This new 
agency is conceived of as an intergovern- 
mental body, limited in its existence to a 
definite period of time within which the 
refugee problem must be finally liquidated 
(p. 517). It would bz expected to enlist 
the co-operation of experienced Jewish- 
migration agencies which should, however, 
function under the control of the new in- 
tergovernmental machinery. The agency 
should not only prepare plans but actually 
conduct the work of repatriation, immi- 
gration, and colonization, pay the cost of 
these activities (from funds to be con- 
tributed “either by a new League of Na- 
tions or by all the states of the world”), 
and it should be vested with sufficient au- 
thority to enforce its decisions if neces- 
sary. UNRRA and other existing inter- 
governmental bodies are expected to care 
for the refugees until a definitive and 
radical solution along the suggested lines 
has been found (p. 518). 

While the study is valuable as a com- 
pilation of large quantities of material of 
a highly temporary nature, it should be 
followed by a further analysis and a more 

. Significant interpretation. Perhaps this 
could only be written by researchers whose 
entire point of view is less colored by one 
dominant conviction: the desirability of 
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strengthening the netional home, Palestine, 
and the Jewish consciousness of settlers in 


‘other countries. 


A well-classified Bibliography containing 
nearly nine hundred titles is a valuable 
feature. 

HERTHA KRAUS 

Bryn Mawr College 


NortaRUr, Herserr R. Organized Labor 
and the Negro. Pp. xviii, 312. New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1944. $3.50. 
This book deals with one of the most 

imporiant phases of the so-called Negro 

problem in American life, since it is con- 
cerned with the restrictions on the Negro’s 
right to work. It was in regard to this 
right that the new militancy of the Negro 
became apparent when America began its 
defense program. The threatened march 
on Washington in 1941 which resulted in 
the creation of the Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice represented a mass 
protest against the traditional policy of 
employers and unions in excluding Negro 
workers from industry. The creation of 
the Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice indicated that the Government had 
abandoned, at least for the period of the 
war, its laissez faire policy in regard to 
the rigtt of the Negro to work. However, 
the new policy on the part of the Federal 

Government, which was restricted to war 

contraczs, was confronted by the policies 

and practices of the unions as well as 
those of the employers. 

This book is a systematic study of the 
policies and practices of American trade 
unions in regard to the Negro through 
1943. In the first chapter the author pre- 
sents a general picture of the racial policies 
of American trade unions together with a 
statement of the pclicies of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Jndustrial Organizations. With this back- 
ground the effects af these policies on the 
employment of Negroes in the building 
trades, on the railroads, in the tobacco in- 
dustry, in textiles, clothing, and laundries, 
in longshore work and in shipbuilding, in 
the coal mines, and in the iron and steel, 
automobile, and aircraft industries, are 
analyzed. In a concluding chapter the au- 
thor discusses such fundamental matters 
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as the determinants of racial policies, the 
possibility for a permanent Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice, and the out- 
look for Negro labor. ; 

For the social scientist, who is inter- 
ested primarily in “the determinants of 
racial policies,” the author has provided a 
penetrating analysis of the status of the 
Negro worker in the unions represented in 
the various industries. Even within a 
single industry, the policies and practices 
of the unions vary considerably. More 
than half of the skilled Negro workers are 
concentrated in the building trades, or the 
trades in which skilled Negro mechanics 
performed the majority of the work in the 
ante bellum South. As the character of 
the building trades has changed, the Negro 
has been excluded. For example, the 
plumbers and steamfitters have practically 
excluded the Negro worker. The electrical 
workers have pursued a similar policy; 
while the carpenters and the painters have 
followed a much more liberal policy. In 
the bricklayers’ unions the Negro has fared 
well, but, as the author points out, unless 
Negroes are afforded opportunity to learn 
the trade, their numbers will decline. 
Negro plasterers and cement finishers have 
experienced less discrimination than any 
other group of skilled workers in the build- 
ing trades. However, in the union of un- 
skilled building laborers, Negroes, who 
form about a fifth of the workers, suffer 
no discrimination. 

The racial policies of the various unions, 
according to the author, are determined by 
five factors: “(1) the industrial environ- 
ment; (2) the philosophy of the union 
and/or its leaders; (3) the availability of 
labor in terms of employment opportuni- 
ties; (4) the degree of national union con- 
trol over the local affiliates; and (5) the 
racial policies of rival unions.” The influ- 
ence of these various factors is brought 
out in the course of the author’s discus- 
sion. For,example, the racial policy of the 
railroad unions, which have placed Negro 
workers in the anomalous position of being 
represented by whites while being denied 
a vote in the union, has been determined 
largely by the philosophy of these unions 
which have a privileged position among 
workers. On the other hand, the philoso, 
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phy of the CIO unions, especially as it is 
expressed by the national leaders, has 
favored ‘racial equality, though the CIO 
unions have been forced to make com- 
promises in the South. The philosophy of 
racial equality is especially apparent in 
those unions where there are many left- 
wing members, as, for example, in the 
United Cannery and Agricultural Workers 
and among the west coast longshoremen. 

Not least among the valuable contribu- 
tions of this book is the discussion in the 
final chapter of the influence of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board upon the 
position of the Negro worker. In this 
same chapter the author considers the posi- 
tion of unions as quasi-public institutions, 
which consequently must be restrained in 
their power to limit the employment op- 
portunities of a minority. Because of the 
scope of this study and the fundamental 
manner in which the author has handled it, 
this, book is a distinctive contribution to 
the literature on race relations in the 
United States. 

E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


Brown, Francis J., and Josepx S. Rovcex 
(Eds.). One America: The History, 
Contributions, and Present World Prob- 
lems of Our Racial and National Mi- 
norities, Pp. xvi, 717. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945. $3.75, 


In times like these, when propaganda 
fills the whole world with warped concep- 
tions concerning various racial and cultural 
groups, this book has an important place 
if it can contribute even slightly toward a 
better understanding. There is a tendency, 
perpetuated by history and literature text- 
books,. to assume that we in the United 
States are indebted only to the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition for our American culture. 
This book endeavors to counteract this 
ethnocentric bias, and to give the several 
minority groups credit for their contribu- 
tions and to show the roles they have 
played in our life. More of our people 
trace their history to Ellis Island than 
to Plymouth Rock. Those who entered 
through Massachusetts Bay shed their 
blood in fighting the Revolution; but many 
who made their entrance through New 
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York Harbor died in our mines and fac- 
tories, and a true history can no more 
ignore them than it can omit the early 
frontiersmen. 

Approximately one-half of the book is 
devoted to brief studies ci individual 
minority groups. The most importani con- 
tribution of this section is the presenta- 
tion of several of the smaller end less- 
known groups on which information is not 
readily available in English. 

After some general discussion of the 
problems and activities of minorizies, cer- 
tain trends are pointed out, such as the 
gradual disappearance of the several groups 
through the inevitable process of. assimila- 
tion. The authors, however, are not con- 
tent to stop there and let nature take her 
course, but they are interested in directing 
the process, and stress the idea of inter- 
cultural education. This makes evident 
the need for rethinking our education in a 
democracy with such a motley array of 
races, religions, nationalities, and socioeco- 
nomic classes. The schools must consider 
and seek to understand the ways in which 
the several groups kave made their con- 
tributions and thereby have enriched our 
total American culture. This will be no 
easy matter in an atmosphere where the 
dominant Anglo group has long rated itself 
superior. This group will find it difficult 
to view itself objectively and to consider 
democratically the interests of the minori- 
ties. Teachers will need special training to 
direct the thinking in this situation, since 
they, too, have lived in this prejudice- 
laden atmosphere. 

The book has forty-three pages of excel- 
lent bibliography and twenty-six pages of 
useful statistical tables. 

WILLIAM C. SMITH 

Linfield College 


Dean, Joun P. Home Ownership: Is It 
Sound? Pp. xiv, 215. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1945. $2.50. 


A book like this has long been needed 
and it could be widely used. Thre have 
been a few magazine articles—I think par- 
ticularly of one by Stuart Chase in The 
Survey some years ago—and a chapter in 
a book here or there questioning the wis- 
dom of the tenet of our folklore that it is 
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the ultimate good of our society to have 
every American family own its own home, 
either in the name of good citizenship, 
wise investment, cocility of labor, or anti- 
radicalism. 

I lke the thoughtful way in which Mr. 
Dean has asked under what circumstances 
it is sound for a family to undertake home 
ownezship. This is not a muckraking book, 
filled with debunking charges about rackets. 
It relies on solid data from reputable 
sources on migration, unemployment, and 
costs, it is documented from reports of the 
Federal Housing Administration and the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

Th= book recounts the pressures in the 
structure of the home-building industry 
that -ead it to urge ownership on the cus- 
tomer, the drives with governmental aid 
and support to encourage home ownership. 
The author then portrays the uncalculated 
risks which are. not usually painted by the 
builder or realtor: only young people 
should undertake twenty-five-year commit- 
ments, yet older people are considered bet- 
ter fenancial risks; there are changing 
family needs, fluctuations in income, need 
for mobility, and hidden maintenance 
items 

Mr. Dean stresses the often-neglected 
importance of the business cycle in detet- 
mining whether a home-buyer will gain or 
lose by purchase: it made a lot of differ- 
ence in selling in 1940 whether you bought 
in 1928 or in 1932! He sees, too, the im- 
portance of the neighborhood in assuring 
long-term stability of investment, and how 
feeble our resources are to provide neigh- 
borhcod stability. 

Th2 only element that militates against 
the videspread usefulness of Mr. Dean’s 
book is that he has net been able to make 
up his mind whetker he is writing a schol- 
arly chesis for the urban sociologist or a 
bock to put in the hand of Joe Doakes or 
GI Joe to weigh against the “How to Buy 
a Home” literature. The volume was, in- 
deed, written as a doctor’s thesis, and it 
still speaks of the “institutionalization of 
ignorance,” and contains an Appendix list- 
ing “suggestions for further research.” 

It s interesting to note that agricultural 
econcmists are simultaneously questioning 
swhether or not it is realistic to rely on a 
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“ladder” from farm tenancy to universal 
farm ownership; whether or not the secu- 
lar life forces of birth, death, and succes- 
sion militate against it; and whether or not 
it was a historic accident of the opening of 
the West in the nineteenth century that 
made the “ladder” possible for a genera- 
tion or so. (See Leonard A. Salter, Jr., 
Land Tenure in Process.) 
CHARLES S. ASCHER 
New York 


Rosenman, DorotHy. A Million Homes 
a Year. Pp. x, 333. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1945. $3.50. 

Mrs. Rosenman is chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on Housing, Inc. She 
has sought, through this committee, to 
bring together persons concerned with all 
aspects of housing—private finance, con- 
struction, real estate, city planning, and 
administration. Her work has gained such 
prestige that great industrialists, the heads 
of mammoth insurance companies, and 
leaders ir all fields have readily collabo- 
rated with her. She has had access to the 
best information, and has been able to test 
her ideas by rubbing minds with respon- 
sible leaders. Her endeavor has begn to 
reach out more widely and bring into the 
orbit of her committee’s co-ordinating 
catalyzing activities the local mortgage 
banker, the head of the local real estate 
board, the mayor, the chairman of the 
housing authority, and the leading building 
supply dealer. 

This book is a distillation of what Mrs. 
Rosenman has said and heard in inter- 
views, committee meetings, conferences, 
and public meetings with her constituents. 
It is informed, shrewd, wide-ranging; and 
at the same time, she has, out of her ex- 
perience, found how to say her say in a 
way calculated to interest her audience. 
It is for this quality that the book will 
prove particularly useful. Where Miles 
Colean’s study for the Twentieth Century 
Fund, American Housing: Problems and 
Prospects, is monumental and definitive, 
Mrs. Rosenman’s book is unassuming and 
more likely to be read some evening by the 
director of the savings and loan association. 

It is amazing how much ground Mrs. 
Rosenman has covered in three hundred 
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pages. Her chapters are pithy, and her 
tone is lively. She recognizes, of course, 
the multifariousness of the “housing prob- 
lem”—land, taxes, monopoly, rationaliza- 
tion of the construction industry, home 
ownership versus rental, public and private 
activity—all must be dealt with, and there 
is no panacea, 

Mrs. Rosenman’s position is that public 
housing is needed to supplement all that 
private builders are likely to do, even with 
improved governmental assistance through 
insurances, credit reserves, and guarantees. 
To hope to reach the goal of a million 
homes a year, needed to give every family 
a decent home within a decade or more, 
Mrs. Rosenman is certain that there must 
be united action not only nationally— 
through a permanent Federal Department 
of Housing—but locally, through an inte- 
gration of agencies dealing with various 
aspects of housing such as has never yet 
been known in any city. This book should 
serve a most useful purpose. 

CHARLES S. ASCHER 

New York 


Momrorp, Lewis. City Development. Pp. 
248. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1945. $2.00. 


Mr. Mumford has collected six of his 
substantial essays on urbanism, the first 
dating from 1922. Three of them have 
not previously been available in the United 
States: a report for the Honolulu Park 
Board, published in the Hawaiian Islands 
in 1938; “The Social Foundations of Post- 
War Building,” one of the “Rebuilding 
Britain Series” (1942); and a critique of 
the postwar plan of London, published in 
a British journal in 1944. “In a spirit of 
piety” he has given them the title of the 
book by Patrick Geddes that thirty years 
ago “stirred one of the chief interests of 
[his] life.” 

In “The Culture of Cities” (1938) Mum- 
ford seemed to have made a definitive 
statement of his thoughts on urbanism and 
regionalism and to be ready to turn to 
other concerns, expressed in “The Condi- 
tion of Man,” and in the tracts “Men Must 
Act” and “Faith for Living” that the times 
called from him. But, despite his preoc- 
cupation with ethics and psychology, he 
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has continued to think of cities, and the 
latest essays in this book are offered “to 
show what revisions kave taken place in 
[his] thinking about the planning and or- 
dering of cities, as a zesult of the catastro- 
phe that has been steadily engulfing our 
whole civilization.” 

Those revisions, it seems to one who has 
followed Mumford’s thinking for many 
years, are not so much in his parti pris as 
in its rationale and in the sense of urgency. 
Patrick Geddes’ gospel of Megalopolis 
turning to Necropolis, of which Mumford 
was the evangel to the Americans in 1922, 
has been vindicated by events: the time is 
a generation shorter than it was twenty- 
five years ago for us to save ourselves. 

As recently as 1938, Mumford could tell 
Honolulu that the prime question of mu- 
nicipal policy was to retain its population; 
by 1944 he believed the plan of London 
basically defective because it proposed 
merely to reduce the population by half a 
million, instead of facing more realistically 
the need to break cown the great city. 
More and more urgently he presses the 
tragedy of imminent population decline in 
western civilization: iz is a basic symptom 
of the disease of our culture that it has 
not the life-urge to reproduce itself. Cities, 
therefore, must be remade to provide an 
environment in whica family values are 
restored. In the past, cities could count 
on inflows of rural people for their self-re- 
newal; but now the perversions of megalo- 
politan values have spread over tke coun- 
tryside too. One is happy to clutch at 
straws that Mumford offers: “fortunately, 
even in the biggest of cities, there re- 
mains a large residue of deeply human im- 
pulses”; “Now, among university students 
in America, particularly among the girls, 
.. . I have observed a radical change in 
attitude from their mothers generation: 
babies and family life have become central 
again.” Is this perhaps a concomitant of 
war? 

Mumford is not prepared to say how 
' small London must become before it is 
an environment to foster a “net reproduc- 
tion rate of 1.0.” We need a “comprehen- 
sive program of institutional and personal 
changes” to “transform our money economy 
into a life economy” which “cannot be re- 
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duced purely to physical or environmental 
terms.” 

At the time the Honolulu report was 
published, I was gravely concerned that 
Mumford’s sense of urgency for civic re- 
form was leading him to enthrone the 
man on horseback: a plan director to exe- 
cute the needed changes with powers above 
and beyond those of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. I am happy to 
report that a footnote in the book suggests 
that he is not so bedazzled by Mr. Robert 
Moses today. 

Perhaps the most significant develop- 
ment in the basis ef Mumford’s thinking— 
though it reinforces his lifelong position on 
urbanism and regionalism—is his crystalli- 
zation of the society toward which we are 
moving. It is one of stability. “The ideal 
persanality must be organically connected 
with the needs of the historic moment in 
which it lives.” That ideal “for the open- 
ing age is a balanced personality” that 
sees life—economic, aesthetic, parental, 
vocational experience—as a single whole. 
“Neither Jacob Fugger nor Captain Cook, 
neither James Watt nor Daniel Boone, 
neither Karl Marx nor Nicolai Lenin gives 
an ingication of the ideal type we must 
create for an age of stability.” 

CHARLES S. ASCHER 

New York 


Les, ALFRED McCrunc, and Norman D. 
Humpurey. Race Riot. . Pp. xi, 143. 
New York: The Dryden Press, Inc., 
1943. $1.50. f 
The subject trezted in this book is of 

greater significance than the particular 
incident (Detroit riot, June 1943) which 
was responsible for the writing of the 
book. Therefore, this belated review may 
serve to emphasize its value for the prob- 
lems of race relations which are bound to 
rise during the remainder of the war, and 
the postwar years. Too often a book of 
this character is forgotten soon after the 
occasion for its appearance has become 
history. 

The study is based on firsthand observa- 
tions and emotional reactions of white and 
Negro citizens, and detailed newspaper ac- ` 
counts. The autkors’ analysis of these 
materials is presented under three main 
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headings. In the first part they attempt to 
answer the questions: Why do people riot, 
and what do riots cost? The answer to the 
first question is found in the frustrations 
of people who join all kinds of exclusive 
organizations for ego-gratifying satisfac- 
«tions, in the activities of demagogues, and 
in nervous- tensions produced by countless 
occasions of racial friction. The cost of 
race riots is reflected in individual inse- 
curity, in the social paralysis which lessens 
freedom and the chance for progress, and 
in the dangers to a democratic way of life. 

The major part of the book is contained 
in the second part, where the authors an- 
swer the question: What really happened 
in Detroit? From information supplied by 
eyewitnesses and in newspaper accounts 
and other sources, the authors give a 
chronicle of events from the beginning of 
the riot on Sunday throuzh Wednesday, 
when order was restored. This is followed 
by a chronicle of the activities of the vari- 
ous municipal authorities ard private agen- 
cies in assessing responsibility for the riots. 


This chronicle includes activities over a. 


period of eight weeks. The remainder of 
this section is concerned with an analysis 
of the manner in which the riot was han- 
dled, the casualties, the fundamental causes 
of the riot, and comparisons with out- 
breaks in Los Angeles and Harlem. In the 
two chapters comprising the third part of 
the book, the authors discuss eight areas 
in which one may find symptoms of the 
“tiot virus,” and the proper action which 
should be taken to prevent race riots. 
Not only is this book a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature on race rela- 
tions, but also it represents a pioneer effort 
on the part of social scientists to prescribe, 
on the basis of a sound social diagnosis, the 
means by which race riots can be averted. 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


Linton, RALPH., The Cultural Background 
of Personality. Pp. xix, 157. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 
1945. $1.50. 

Professor Linton has analyzed the con- 
tributions which he believes cultural an- 
thropology, sociology, and personality psy- 
chology can make to a science of human 
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behavior. While the place of sociology in 
this scientific triad is not minimized, the 
emphasis here is placed on problems of in- 
terest to the psychologist and the an- 
thropologist. 

The author’s “psychic needs” of the in- 


- dividual—favorable response from others, 


security, and novelty of experience—are 
very similar to W, I. Thomas’ “four 


- wishes.” However, neither these needs nor 


the individual’s “innate potentialities for 
action,” according to Linton, can explain 
the forms of human behavior. The indi- 
vidual’s behavior is immediately deter- 


- mined by his experience, and this depends 


upen his contacts with his environment 
(mainly his society and his culture). 

“A culture” is defined as “the configura- 
tion of learned behavior and results of be- 
havior whose component elements are 
shared and transmitted by the members of 
a particular society.” The difficulties of 
récording covert culture are enumerated, 
and excellent: distinctions are made be- 
tween real culture patterns, culture con- 
struct patterns, and ideal patterns. 

A “society” is defined as “an organized 


. group of people, a collection of individuals 


who have learned'to work together,” and 
is considered as an organized group ca- 
pable of functioning as an independent cul- 
ture bearer. Each individual has a num- 
ber of statuses according to the places he 
occupies within the society’s family, age- 
sex, and association configurations. “Role” 
is used to designate “the sum total of the 
culture patterns associated with a particu- 
lar status.” 

The writer’s main premise concerning 
the function of the personality as a whole 
is that it enables “the individual to pro- 
duce forms of behavior which will be ad- 
vantageous to him under the conditions 
imposed by his environment.” 

The importance of the “social compo- 
nent” in human stimulus situations is 
stressed both for goals and for methods 
utilized to achieve goals. Also emphasized 
is the functional significance of value-at- 
titude systems in the individual’s own be~ 
havior and in their projective aspect. 

While doubting the possibility of estab- 
lishing any exact correlations between cul- 
ture processes and personality processes, 
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Linton holds that correlations between cul- 
ture content and personality content can 
be demonstrated. 

One of Linton’s most interesting hy- 
potheses pertains to the appearance of 
much the same personality types in all so- 
cieties. He suggests that “similarities in 
the generalized value-attitude systems of 
individuals reared in different cultural en- 
vironments . . . are primarily a result of 
similar family situations operating upon 
individuals with similar levels of ability.” 

This small volume is filled with illumi- 
nating ideas. It will be of great interest to 
those who are struggling with the perplex- 
ing questions related to culture, society, 
and personality. 

Grorcr E. SIMPSON 

The Pennsylvania State College 


West, Ranyarp. Conscience and Society. 
Pp. vi, 261. New York: Emerson Books, 
Inc., 1945. $3.00. 

Dr. West’s study is another attempt to 
integrate law and psychology, this time 
from a psychoanalytic point of view. He 
believes that to understand human conduct 
we must first understand human nature, 
and that the analyses of this latter concept 
by political philosophers, lawyers, end psy- 
chologists have yielded certain simple facts 
which we have hitherto failed to interpret 
fully, but which can be made the basis of 
a sound theory of society. 

Dr. West summarizes the theories of hu- 
man nature advanced by Hobbes, Locke, 
and Rousseau, and exhibits their contradic- 
tions; he sketches some of the principal, 
but for the most part long outmoded, 
theories of Jaw and che state; he passes 
then to an account of the psychoanalytic 
studies of human nature as set forth mainly 
by Freud, Suttie, and Hatfield, which he 
shows are as partial and prejudicial as 
those advanced by the political philoso- 
phers and lawyers. To escape from this 
impasse of contradictions and prejudices 
he proposes that we “collect our observa- 
tions of actual human behavior upon as 
wide a field as possible, and then see what 
deductions about the relationships of the 
individual to society it seems legitimate to 
draw.” To this end he then passes in re- 
view some of the findings of child psy- 
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cholozy, and concludes this portion of his 
argument with a fairly extensive exposition 
of twelve case’ Listories based on .that 
numer of neurotic patients seen by him at 
the Tavistock Clinic, London. From this 
evidence he deduces that there is a “pri- 
mary” social instinct which is in conflict 
with a “primary” aggressive instinct. 

On this basis Dr. West constructs a 
psychological theory of law, the first 
postu.ate of which is that every man is 
potenzially a criminal. The immediate 
task of law is, therefore, the control of our 
own aggressiveness. This idea is subse- 


` quent-y generalized to cover the field of 


international relations. Dr. West pro- 
poses to bring in the millennium by elirhi- 
nating the sovereign state, by not permit- 
ting states to be judges of their own 
causes, and by establishing “impartial world 
courts” which shall judge “expeditiously , 
and by simple guiding rules of Equity, to 
which all men may be expected by their 
common humanity to give assent.” 
Attempts to integrate two distinct do- 
mains of thought not infrequently fail be- 
cause the student who undertakes the task 
is no: equally at home in both fields. 
However thorough Dr. West’s grasp of 
psychoanalytic knowledge may be, his 
knowledge of legal theory as shown by his 
volume is rudimentary. The role of emo- 
tion ir the legal process has often been the 
subject of juridical inquiry, and the practi! 
cal ccnsequences of its functioning were 
long ego taken to a stage of development 
which far surpasses the elementary one at 
which Dr. West leaves it. It seems also 
to be a special characteristic of psycho- 
logical studies of the present type that 
they -nvariably conclude in a series of 
pious resolutions. Their authors are so 
intent upon improving he lot of mankind 
that they neglect the arduous but un- 
fortunately prelimirary task of erecting the 
scientific framework on which alone such 
an ackievement can be based. 
HUNTINGTON Carns 
Natonal Gallery of Art 
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